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FOREWORD 


In this book, Dr. Appadorai presents the results 
of his researches into the economic conditions of 
Southern India from 1000 A.D. to 1500 A.D., that is to 
sap, from the firm foundation of the Cola empire to 
tiie reign of Krishna Deva Raya of Yijayanagar. The 
period chosen for study is well represented in 
epigraphy and literature in its various forms, as will 
be seen from the preliminary account of the sources 
given in the first chapter. However, the texts of only 
some of the several thousands of South Indian 
inscriptions are as yet available to the student, and for 
tlie rest, he has generally to depend on the summary 
notices in the annual reports on epigraphy, which are 
not always as informing as may be desired ; even in the 
published texts of inscriptions, much that relates to the 
details of government and administration still remains 
obscure. 'Moreover, attention has been given so far 
more or less exclusively to the reconstruction of the 
early political history of the land, a necessary 
preliminary to the study of these documents on their 
institutional side, a study that can be said to have 
hardly begun. Literary evidence which is an authentic 
and unequivocal source of the knowledge of past history 
in other countries, is in India, unfortunately, of very 
little direct use to the historian, who has to grope Ms 
way in the dim light provided by foreign observers 
coming at long intervals and limited in the range 
of their travels and interests. It will be seen that 
Dr. Appadorai has east his net wide and sought to 
bring together much interesting material from the 
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most diverse sources, Arab, Chinese and European, 
while he makes no secret of the difficulties of interpre- 
tation encountered by him. 

The plan of the work is simple. India is and 
was primarily an agricultural country with a rural 
economy. The economic life of the village therefore 
rightly claims the first place, and is studied in con- 
siderable detail in a long chapter comprising about a 
third of the whole book. This is followed by a study of 
the growth of towns, the features of urban life, and the 
nature and organisation of industry, production and 
trade. The articles and the direction of foreign trade 
are then enquired into, before the role of the state in 
the economic life of the community is examined. The 
concluding chapters contain a brief study on the relief 
of the poor in normal times as well as during famines, 
and an attempt to determine the standard of life of the 
people in the period dealt with. 

There has been no attempt on the part of 
Dr. Appadorai to gloss over inconvenient facts, much 
less to suppress them. In a strictly objective, 
scientific study, he has covered a wide field, and fur- 
nished a first view of the economic life of South India 
for a period of five hundred years. The picture is by 
no means complete, and in parts indeed not much more 
than a sketch. It is to be hoped that this work will 
provide a stimulus for more detailed studies on the 
economic life of South India in this and other periods 
of its history. 

Limbdi Gardens, ) , r . v 

Royapettah. ) iv> A * JN * 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

(1) NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE SUBJECT 

Introductory — A subject for investigation — Scope of economic 
history — The nature of economic data: the social bias — Selection 
of facts — Topics treated — Economic life of the village — of towns — 
Industries — Foreign trade — Sphere of the state — Charitable works, 
famines and poor-relief — The standard of life — The place of 
economic theory — The economic point of view. 

i ■ ■ ■ ' ;7 ■■■■4- : 7 7 7 ' 7 ./ ;■ \ 'CyV".- 7 

“ A history of the people ”, Stanley Lane-Poole 
introductory, observes, “ is usually assumed, in the 
present day, to be more stimulating and 
instructive than the records of kings and courts; but 
even if true, this can only be understood of Western 
peoples, of peoples who strive to go forward — or 
at least change. In the East the people does not 
change.” 1 'rt.:; NyU.: ■ 

Lane-Poole ? s statement is at once a justification 
and a starting point. It is a justification for work 
already done. Indian history has been mainly con- 
cerned with the records of kings and courts. The deli- 
neation of the careers of rulers has occupied more 
of the historian’s attention than the study of the 
social and economic evolution of the people. This 
attitude on the part of the historian is not without its 
justification. The distinctive feature of the historical 

^arte-PooIe, Mediaeval India , p. v. ' 

E — X 
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method is its recognition of development in economic 
life and its consequent emphasis on the dynamic as 
distinguished from its purely static elements. Such a 
study can. be attempted only on a basis of chronology 
and the aim of the historian in concentrating 
attention on kings and courts has been to get at a 
working chronology of ancient and mediaeval India. 

It is also a starting point for fresh work. For 
the statement, '‘the people does not 
investigation! change”, seems to us, for the present, 
rather to point to a subject for investi- 
gation than describe a settled fact. For since Lane- 
Poole’s time, a mass of new material has come to light 
in the shape of inscriptions, manuscripts and state 
papers which seem to open up a new field for research. 
Even a cuisory examination of the inscriptions which 
deal with obsolete terms of land-tenure and taxation is 
sufficient to show that the village community, the basis 
of Indian society, has not remained unchanged, and that 
Indian land-tenures and the system of her taxation 
have undergone material changes; a perusal of the 
accounts left by mediaeval travellers similarly suggests 
that the direction of her trade was not then what if is 
to-day. As Moreland observes , 2 Indian economic his- 
tory must therefore be described as a new subject of 
study. 

^Moreland, Recent work s E.HM., II, p, 130. This statement may be 
qualified by the remark that something has been attempted in the way of 
describing the economic condition of India — e.g., Das, Economic History, 
Moreland, India, Dutt, Economic History —but what remains to be done in 
the field seems so vast in comparison that Moreland's description is a fair 
estimate of the present position. For what has been done in the field, sa^ 
Moreland, Recent work, E,H,R. t II, p. 130 et, scg. 



Mature and scope op the su6js$ct 3 

It seems useful therefore to indicate in broad out- 
line the general scope of our subject. 
SC hfs1;o?/ conomiC broadly interpreted, the subject of 
economic history is the economic condi- 
tion of mankind at large through the recorded 
past. Regarded as a branch of general history it aims 
at helping us to understand, “what has been the insti- 
tutional frame-work of society at the several periods, 
what has been the constitution of the various social 
classes and their relation to one another”; it asks, 
“What has been the material basis of social existence, 
how have the necessities and conveniences of life been 
produced, by what organisation has labour been pro- 
vided and directed, how have the commodities thus 
produced been distributed, what have been the institu- 
tions resting on this direction and distribution ” 3 and 
so on. The material basis of social existence resolves 
itself ultimately into the production and distribution 
of wealth at different epochs of the history of mankind. 
It is thus a study of the life of the communities, with 
special reference to one side of their activity. 

It will be useful, however, to indicate, at the outset 
; one feature which is perhaps common 

The Nature of to the economic history of all countries 
the social was.’ ;but certainly pervades the whole of the 
economic history of India. The eco- 
nomic motives which actuated man in early days were 
less disentangled from the other social motives than at 
present. Here w T e have to deal with a society which has 
not even now reached that clear separation of the 


•Ashley, Surveys, p. 15, 
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economic motive from the other social motives which we 
find to a large extent in western countries to-day. And 
even if the people were actuated by economic motives, 
these motives have had to act through the medium of 
non-economic ideas. Custom, the influence of voluntary, 
associations, and the force of ethical conviction have 
had more to do with the shaping of the economic evolu- 
tion than the purely economic motive. Custom regu- 
lated the system of agriculture, prices and wages. 
Caste has been the social medium through which the 
occupations of the people were for a long time, and still 
are to a large extent, regulated. The gild was there- 
fore intimately connected with the caste ; it was 
partly a religious fellowship and partly a socio-econo- 
mic institution. A body of rules or prescriptions as to 
conduct laid down certain principles of right and wrong 
in the economic sphere: the whole body of the Dharma- 
sastras of the Hindus was in the background of Hindu 
society, and though we are not, at the present time, able 
to determine with accuracy how far they were actually 
followed, they certainly played a considerable part in- 
fluencing the life of the people at large in many 
ways. To cite one instance, let us take the problem of 
the standard of life. In one sense, this is the culmina- 
tion of all economic enquiry. By this term we do not 
mean an ideal mode of living, but the habits and 
requirements of life generally current in a community 
or grade of society at a given period. The Indian 
farmer wants not only food, clothing and shelter, but 
education, art and other amenities. But our attempt 
to estimate how he has been living involves some 
Understanding of his opportunities and ideals in these 
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directions. These ideals are not all peculiar to the 
individual; they have been the crystallised experience 
of his class for centuries; they touch, at some points, 
the ideals of other classes in the Hindu fold. The 
Indian ideal of life — Dharma, Artha, Kamo,, Moksa 
(Religious merit, Wealth, Love and Release) — places 
Moksa, as the highest aim, the sunmmm \bomim, but as 
Yijnanesvara says they are all closely related. Says 
he , 4 without, Dharma there cannot he a particle of 
wealth ; such is the case with Kama, and Mohs a, i.e. they 
are all dependent on Dharma. The silent influence of 
these ideals on the individual has to be taken into 
account in estimating his standard of life in practice. 
The life of the people is one whole ; it is a process of 
growth and in dealing with such a process of growth, 
the interaction of the different elements of social life 
cannot be overlooked. 

Thus the data we can obtain from the records of 
the past are not always purely economic. IWe have to 
exhibit the economic facts on a background of social 
institutions. 

The material basis of social existence in South 
India in the middle ages sums up the 
selection of facts, aim we have before us hi our inquiry. 

But since all the facts relating to the 
life of a community have a near or remote economic 
significance, there must be a selection of facts. Our 
selection of facts, however, is partly determined by the 
nature of the material that has come down to us from 
the past. Hot only has the volume of evidence to be 

<YIjnanesvara, The Mitaksara, i, 1. 
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taken into account but also the relative value of each 
kind. 

Deferring for the moment a detailed review of the 
Topics treated. sources, we may say that while the mate- 
rial is not plentiful, it is sufficient to 
attempt a sketch of the economic life of the village in 
South India in the middle ages. The types of railage 
settlement in different localities and the classes of 
people who lived in the village form the 
Economte^Hf© of physical and human bases of the 
<ch. id. village community. The systems of 
land tenure have been studied next as providing a 
necessary introduction to a stud}' of agricultural prac- 
tice. The principal crops raised, reclamation of land, 
irrigation, processes of cultivation, protection of crops, 
breeding, yield of land, and agricultural labour are 
treated next as centering round what was, in mediaeval 
days, as is still the case, the one great occupation of the 
people, agriculture. The value of land in the middle 
ages is a topic of interest — the available evidence under 
this head is examined and its place in the village 
economy indicated. The system of village organisa- 
tion of the south with the provision of a staff of village 
servants to meet most economic services of the village 
community is then passed in review. Inscriptions also 
give us an insight into the place the temple had in the 
economic life of the village, the economic results of 
internal migration, and slavery — these are taken up in 
order and finally, the economic characteristics of the 
village are summed up and an attempt is made to 
point out wherein the mediaeval South Indian village 
resembles and differs from the modem one. 
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Tliis section also introduces us to the economic life 
of the urban area. 

.Towns grew up owing to different favouring cir- 
of towns eumstanees. No attempt is made 

(Ch. ni). /here to exhaust the subject, but some 

typical instances are selected and these favouring cir- 
cumstances shown. The town, however, had some 
affinities with the life of the village community — some 
rural elements — while the existence of a large popula- 
tion in it led to greater importance being given to 
industries and trade, and necessarily therefore, certain 
institutions connected with the development of indus- 
tries and the carrying on of trade grew up. The essential 
characteristics of these institutions, as can be made out 
from extant inscriptions, supported by accounts of 
travellers form the subject-matter of section 2. The 
kind of articles in which they traded, the facilities of 
communication for such internal trade, tolls, the 
measures of length and weight, are all allied subjects 
and go with trade. A closing section on interest is 
added 1 , as it appears important both for trade and 
industries to which we next direct our attention. 


The chapter on industries is comparatively brief. 
References in inscriptions and accounts of foreign 
industries travellers have been utilised. Much as 

(Oh. iv) . we iik e to know more about parti- 

cular industries, we have for the present to be content 
with what is rather a meagre survey. 


The subject of foreign trade, however, admits of 


Foreign trade 
(Oh. V) . 


more copious treatment. The commer- 
cial communities — the human agency 
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for the trade — imports and exports, the ports which 
were the outlets for commerce, the shipping and naviga- 
tion of the period have all engaged the attention of 
travellers more than other subjects and their accounts 
have been fully utilised in this chapter. A closing 
section is added on the influence of the state on com- 
merce. 


The main activities which enabled the people to 
sphere of the eam their livelihood, and the conditions 
state (Ch. vi). under which they worked have been 
touched upon. How the state helped or hindered them 
in such activities and in regulating the conditions of 
work forms the subject of the next chapter. The state’s 
activities necessarily touched at more than one point the 
economic life of the subjects ; it could help them by pro- 
viding security for work, it could ruin agriculture and 
industry by imposing heavy faxes, or encourage them 
by moderate demands ; it took some part in developing 
agriculture and regulating industry and trade. Pro- 
vision of currency was its prerogative. 

Ch famSes Tad These duties it undertook in ordinary 
poor-relief times, but times of distress were not 
also rare. Famine now and then came 
in to disturb the peaceful lives of the people. The poor 
were a problem in ordinary times as well, and how the 
state, along with other agencies in the country, rendered 
relief to them is treated next. 


As we had occasion to remark at the beginning of 

The standard of the chapter, to ascertain the standard 
life (Ch. vni). 0 £ j s j n gome re8 p e cts the central 

aim of an enquiry into the economic history of a 
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country. The evidence for estimating it in the middle 
ages in South India is described in some detail, under 
two heads, the qualitative and the quantitative. The 
standard of life is closely connected with the wants of 
the people : these differed from class to class as they do 
to-day, and an infinite number of gradations might be 
marked, but our evidence permits only of two broad 
categories, the upper classes and the common people. 
The amount that one had to spend in the purchase of 
articles of consumption and the income one ordinarily 
got from one’s daily avocation are also some indications 
of the standard of life actually reached; the evidence 
relating to prices and wages has therefore been finally 
discussed. 

A word may now be said about economic theory. 

■The place of economic theofv in eco- 

The place of eco* . . , . . , , . . 

nomic theory* IIOHIXC llistoiy 18 this : the evolution 01 

economic theory has been largely condi- 
tioned by the practical needs and conditions of the 
corresponding ages. But we shall be disappointed if 
we expect in the middle ages any systematic handling 
of economic questions. There is no serious theoretical 
enquiry on economic problems. We get some idea of 
what the men of the time thought concerning the 
economic side of life mainly from the writings of 
jurists. The value of such ideas is examined in the 
section devoted to sources. Suffice it here to say that 
we understand by theory not a reasoned explanation of 
phenomena but a body of ideas leading to prescriptions 
for the guidance of conduct. Indeed it is the moral 
side of economic life which our thinkers habitually 
E— 2 
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contemplate. Here the attempt has rather been to 
point out the essential ideas of the time rather than go 
into details. These ideas centre round the conception 
of property, deposits, sales and purchase, the rates of 
interest and wages, and choice of occupations for 
different classes, and have been dealt with in connexion 
with such topics ; the relation between theory and prac- 
tice is examined wherever possible and the gulf between 
the two indicated. t 

It will thus be seen that we touch upon a variety of 
topics. The different lines of social 
T poi 3 it C ofview. activity are so closely interwoven that 
we can get a clear and correct view of 
the actual working of economic institutions, only if we 
study them in their inter-relations. At the same time, 
however, these are studied from the economic point of 
view — viz., how people earned and spent their income. 
Selection of facts rather than exhaustiveness has been 
the aim. If some topics are but lightly touched upon, 
e.g,, the relation between the employer and the employed 
in the middle ages, it has been due to the lack of 
evidence on the points, and it must be left for future 
research when materials turn up to deal more exhaus- 
tively with such points. 

(2) SOURCES 

Paucity of state papers in South India; comparison with 
England — Records kept by kings — Proof of their existence in later 
times — Their destruction — Classification of available sources — 
i. Inscriptions — Their number— Variety in subject-matter — Some 
not useful in economic history: ‘plain statements of fact -State- 
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ments of fact of indirect value— Inscriptions of value in economic 
history — Classification — 1. Inscriptions which record transfer of 
property — Gifts of money — Gifts in kind — Inscriptions which 
record transfer of immovable property— Gift of land— Why so 
common — Form of grants — Their value varies — A. Royal grants — 
i. Assignments of revenue — Industries and occupations — Internal 
trade — ii. Grants conveying proprietorship — Service grants- — 
B. Private grants i. gifts— ii. sales of land— 2. Agreements— 
Vocational — Agreements of neighbouring landholders — -Limitations 
of the inscriptions— ii. Coins— Hi. Chronicles and Histories— 
Native— Foreign— iv. Foreign travellers— v. Tradition— vi. Lite- 
rary works — vii. Works on technical subjects — viii. Works of 
jurists — ix. Later state papers . 

'The historian who attempts to reconstruct the 

paucity of state economic history of England in the 
papers in south middle ages has for sources a large 
son with mass of state papers and other contem- 

England. . „ . , . , 

porary documents of various kinds, so 
vol umin ous that he can hardly expect to master the 
whole. The Domesday Book and the court rolls of 
manors are remarkably illustrative of English village, 
life. The manorial accounts were kept with precision 
and detail, and we are told that a skilled official could 
estimate to the utmost farthing the value of the services 
due from the villein to his lord . 5 For tracing the 
economic organisation of the urban areas, the town 
records, the gild rolls, the craft ordinances, and the 
statutes of the realm may all be pressed into service 
by the historian. Materials are also abundant for the 
history of English finance. £ The mass of financial 


5 Samuel Hewitts, Economics, Encyclopaedia Brittanica , (XI Edition), 
VoL VIII, p. 900. 
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records’, says Rogers , 8 ‘is absolutely prodigious, for the 
pipe rolls exist in an unbroken series from the days of 
the first Plantagenet king down to the fifth of the Hano- 
verian house’. Other sources such as the accounts of 
private weaving companies supplement the above, and 
the result is altogether a large mass of material and it 
is not an exaggeration to say that one can picture to 
himself the life of an Englishman in the days of the 
Plantagenets from Ms cradle to his grave and the little 
society in which lie lived . 7 

The economic historian of South India in the 
same period is in a somewhat different 
11 wtogs* kept by position. He has no collection of public 
documents to which reference can be 
made. The lack of such state papers, however, is not 
due to any failure on the part of sovereigns. Students 
of South Indian history are aware of the many 
references 8 in inscriptions to surveys carried out by 
Cola kings, to the record books and to the officers in 
charge of such records. The Tiruvalangadu plates" of 
Rajendra Cola I refer to the revenue register 
‘Varippottagam’ and the officers in charge, the 
‘Varippottagak-foanakUu’. The title of the chief sec- 
retary to the king ‘Olai-nayakan’ 10 is suggestive of the 
fact that in him lay the ultimate responsibility for the 
proper maintenance of the ‘ Olai* i.e. records on 

6 Rogers, Economic Interpretation , p. 4, 

"ibid, . . ' 

8 1086 A.D., 455 of 1905, 468 of 1905. 

'South Ind, Insor., Ill , 205. 

1 °635 of 1909, A.RJE., 1910, part ii, para 18. 
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palmyra leaves. These records must have been remark- 
able for the completeness of detail which characterised 
them. This is apparent from the very detailed 
descriptions of boundaries of villages noticeable in 
inscriptions, which were copies of such records and 
intended to be in such donative ones public notifications 
of transfers of immovable property. The Tiruvalan- 
gadu plates devote 281 lines to the description of the 
four boundaries of the village of Palaiyanur in North 
Areot district. The care with which the documents 
were drawn up is also reflected in the minuteness of 
detail with which the dates of transactions are noted. 
Dr. Fleet draws attention to the manner in which a 
record of A.D. 1008 at Tan j ore cites the one hundred 
and twenty-fourth and one hundred and forty-third 
days of the twenty-fourth year of the' Cola king Raja 
Raja I, and the date of a record of A.D. 1113 at Tiru- 
varur in the Tanjore district cites the three hundred 
and fortieth day of the fifth year of the reign of his 
descendant Vikrama-Cola-deva. 11 

The originals of such records appear to have 
existed in some parts of the country 
Proof of their ex- even as late as the year 1800. Sir 
times? in later Thomas Munro was able to obtain pos- 
session of some of them when he went to 
South Canara to organize the district on its acquisition 
by the British after the close of the last Mysore war in 
1799, and he describes them in a letter 12 to the Board 
of Revenue : — 

“Fleet, Historical Research f Inch Ant , XXX, p. 9, 

12 Dated 31st May 1800, Munro, Minutes , I, pp. 82—83. Italics are 

: ■ . . a : ; - 
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“The great value of land in ancient times led the 
cimiums to adopt every expedient they could think of 
for the preservation of their accounts, because they 
were not only a register of the public revenue, but of 
all transfers of land among individuals. They wrote 
their accounts in black books which lasted above a 
century; and, to guard against accidents, they always 
made two or three copies, which were distributed among 
different branches of the family, to be kept separately. 
Whenever a volume became much worn, from length of 
time and frequent use, a fresh copy of it was made, and a 
memorandum was usually inserted in the title page, 
mentioning the year of SCtUvahana in which it had been 
written, and also the date of the original or older copy 

from which it had been transcribed. The use of 

these registers having been prohibited during the 
Mysore Government, a great part of them has been lost, 
from negligence and other causes; but enough still 
remains to furnish a complete distract of the land-rent 
during a period of more than four hundred years.” 

Similar records must have been in existence in 
other parts of the country. Frequent 
Their destruction, burnings of capitals as e.g. Yijayanagar 
in 1565 added to the ravages of white 
ants have led to their destruction, and none seem to 
exist at the present day. 

In the absence of such state papers we have to 
, . , resort to other sources, which though 

Classification of J w 

available sources, not so plentiful are none the less 
important because they are eontem- 
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porary records of the time to which they relate, or 
embody information drawn from such documents, no 
longer available to us. The material that has thus 
come down to us may conveniently be classified under 
the following heads: — i. Inscriptions, ii. Coins, iii. 
Contemporary chronicles and histories, iv. Travellers’ 
accounts, v. Tradition, vi. Literary works, vii. 
Works on technical subjects, viii. Works of jurists, 
ix. Later state papers. 

The initial value of the inscriptions consists in the 
fact that, being copies of the originals, 13 

i. Inscriptions. , . . , „ . , . 

they make up m part for the absence 
of state papers in this country. And hence the funda- 
mental authorities for the economic history of the 
country in mediaeval times must always be the inscrip- 
tions. Their value in this connexion, though suggested 
by Dr. Burnell, 14 as early as 1878, does not seem to have 
been adequately realised by later historians. 

The number of inscriptions that have been 
copied is particularly large. From 

Their number, . t . * . 

a note kindly supplied by the Assist- 
ant Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Southern Circle, Madras, (23rd July 1929), it is 

13 The word Txilyam found at the beginning or end of many of the 
inscriptions suggests that the engravings on stone and copper of the 
edict Issued by the king were compared carefully with the original docu- 
ments on palm leaves. AM.E., 1919, part ii, para 24, 510 of 1918. 

14 Burnell, South Indian Palaeography , p. 119. The great scholar saw, 
with his usual keenness, that these documents would be of immense 
importance for the history of property and the social condition of the 
people. He was of opinion that with their aid “a history of property in 
South India is quite practicable from the 11th century down to the present 
time. Indeed in the Tanjore district at least it would be quite possible 
to trace in a satisfactory way the economic history of several eommuni- 
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gathered that the number relating to the Madras 
Presidency alone exceeds 20,000. Of these nearly 
4000 have been published in the six volumes of the 
South Indian Inscriptions, while a good number have 
been critically edited in the volumes of the Indian 
Antiquary, EpigrapMa Indica, and other journals. 
The appendices of the Annual Reports on South Indian 
Epigraphy, Madras, contain some remarks on 
important points contained in the unpublished inscrip- 
tions. And there are other inscriptions relating 
to Mysore, Travancore, the southern districts of the 
Bombay Presidency and Hyderabad which we have to 
take into account. They have been published in the 
EpigrapMa Carnatica, the Travancore Archaeological 
Series, the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Hoy at 
Asiatic Society and the Hyderabad Archaeological 
Series respectively. 


From the point of view of their subject matter, the 
inscriptions of South India present 
Vane matter Wect varied information. When Dr. Burnell 
wrote his classic work on South Indian 
Palaeography, he found but very little variety 15 in them. 
The progress of epigraphical research since then has 
enabled us to get at a large number of inscriptions 
which are as varied in their contents as they are copious 
in their details. Some of these, however, 
some not useful are not directly useful to the economic 

in economic _ V ' 

wstory: ‘plain historian. In tins group we may note 
statements of all ^ose re eord facts of a quasi- 

political, juideial, or purely religious 


3 ‘Burnell, South Inman Palaeography , p. 94, 
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character. The political compacts , 10 judicial deci- 
sions 17 and the dedication of images in temples 18 are 
examples in point. In the same category, we may also 
place the succession lists of Jaina gurus™ the records 
left by pilgrims , 20 and the few memorials of suttee 21 
fomid in the Telugu Canarese country. The large num- 
ber of inscriptions 22 that merely commemorate the 
building or repair of temples are also of little use in 
this connexion, except to show that the building or 
repair of temples was one of the ways in which the 
rich spent their money on works of charity though done 
with a religious motive, the object of acquiring merit. 

For such ‘plain statements of facts’ as Dr. Fleet 
calls them 23 we are indebted to the historical instinct of 
the Hindus which found expression in them, and they 
have their value historically in tracing the evolution of 
many points connected with the administration of 
criminal law and the development of religious cults or 
practices but they have little connexion with the 
economic life of the people. 

All such ‘statements of facts’, however, cannot be 
overlooked as being valueless ; for some 
statements of fact of them combine • statements of facts 

of indirect value. „ .. ,* 

with other information of some econo- 
mie value. The numerous records 

10 A.R.E., 1922, Appendix A, copper plates 4 and 5. 

a7 67, 77, 89, 91, 138 and 148 of 1996, 1907, part ii, para 42; 

257 and 352 of 1909, 1919, part ii, para 30; 301, 302, and 303 of 

1923. ■ . 

3S 260 of 1911, 168 (a) of 1922. 

Gar., II, 258. 

2f> Ep. Gar., II, 10. 

S1 A.R.E., 1907, part ii, para 41, 156 of 1906, Ep. Gar „ III Mandya 103- 

22 522 of 1911, 184 of 1922, 355 of 1923." 

2a Meet, Epigraph#, Imperial Gazetteer, II, p. 50. 

E — 3 
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■which merely register the date of construction of 
tanks, 24 planting of groves, 25 repair of tanks, -wells and 
sluices, 26 erection of resting places, 27 found particularly 
on the west coast are useful in so far as they enable us 
to get an idea of the methods of charity and poor-relief 
in the country. Again records of visits of kings to 
temples 28 are valuable, because visits of kings to 
temples were availed of by the local gentry to apply 
for grants or leases of waste lands, and along with such 
grants or leases the terms of cultivation are specified. 
Some of the viragals of Mysore, in commemorating the* 
deaths of heroes record grants of land in addition. 22 
From Mysore also come examples of religious suicide. 20 
yiiese come from various parts of the country and 
belong to different dates from 1120 to 1432 A.D, Men 
and women starved themselves to death in performance 
of a vow called Sallekftami 30a which is thus described in 
the Batnakarandaka of Samantabhadra : “When over- 
taken by calamity, by famine? 1 by old age, or by incur- 
able disease, to get rid of the body for dharma is called 
Salleklumd. One should by degrees give up solid food 
and take liquid food; then giving up liquid food, should 

“455 of 1915. 

“546 of 1918, dated 1251 A.D. A.RM, 1919, part ii, para 26. 

“183 of 1901, 178 of 1902, 542 of 1905. 

2 "A Topographical List, II, Godavari, 154 and 155, 

Car., II, 240, 368 and 371 of 1911. A.R.E., 1912, part ii, paras 

29 and 30. 

2Si Ep. Car., Ill, Tirumakudal-Narslpur, 91, etc. 

**Ep. Car., II, 25, 33, 59, 118, 143, 258 and 380. 

*«*Ep. Can, II, 67. 


3 Italics are mine. 
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gradually content himself with warm water; then, 
abandoning even warm water, should fast entirely ; and 
thus, with mind intent on the five salutations, should by 
every effort quit the body”. 32 These help to illustrate 
the influence of religion on economic life in mediaeval 
times. 

Leaving these, for the present, which are of little 
value or useful onlv indirectly, we come 

Inscriptions of ' ,. , 

■ ; value in econo- to those which are of more direct value 
classification. for our purpose. They can be classified 
under two headings, distinguished by 
the motive to which they owe their origin : (1) those 
which record transfer of property movable or immov- 
able and (2) those which record compacts or agreements 
among communities. Excepting for a few which 
record sales and exchanges of land, the bulk of the 
former class register donations and endowments made 
to gods, to priests on behalf of temples and charitable 
institutions and to religious communities. These we 
owe to the religious side of the Hindu character. The 
latter are agreements among merchant communities 
and trade gilds, sometimes to make gifts, at other times 
to regulate common affairs, agreements among the 
landholders of neighbouring areas regarding the hold- 
ing and redistribution of land or irrigation, or among 
caste men for the regulation of social customs or privi- 
leges or the settlement of disputes. These latter we owe 
to the corporate feeling which was fairly well developed 
in the social and economic life of the middle ages. 


ss Quoted in Bp. Oar., IB, p. 69. 
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I propose to treat these two separately. For 
eriptions the sake of clearness the following sub- 
f I L 1 l ec ^ d divisions ean be marked in the first 


1. Inscriptions 
which record 
transfer of 
property. 


TRANSFER OF PROPERTY 


Moveable 
(By gift) 


1. Money 2. Kind 


Immovable 


Slaves Sheep Produce Vessels, 
of orna- 
fields ments, 


7, Exchange 8. Sale 
(Private) ( Private P 


Private 


By minister 


5. Village 
community 


6* Private 
individuals 


2. Bene- 4. Ser- 2. Bene- 4. Ser- 
ficial vice ficial vice 


They thus fall into eight large groups. To fully work 
out the value of these will be the task of the economic 
inscriptions— -a fact which confirms what is established 
will be confined to pointing out in general terms the 
evidential value of each class. 


Gifts of money to temples are numerous in the 
am Of money, f eolds of tie soutll > tho 7 were made 

for various objects: the maintenance 
of services in temples, festivals monthly, annual or 
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occasional, the feeding of Brahmans and improve- 
ments of tanks. Some of these objects themselves are 
valuable from the economic point of view, as from them 
we get an insight into the large part played by private 
benevolence in irrigation, poor relief etc. But this by 
itself does not constitute their claim for consideration 
at the hands of the economic historian. They some- 
times help to establish the relation between the various 
coins in the country, a relation which, in some cases, 
we have no other means of knowing. No. 239 of the 
Inscriptions of the PuduJvfcottai State gives us the rela- 
tions between pon and halanjn expressed thus: 

‘Records a gift of 15 pon— 15 halanju of gold for 
maintaining an ever-burning lamp ( nonda-vilakhu ) in 
the temple at Grokarnam. ’ 

This inscription by itself, however, cannot be con- 
sidered conclusive. Here, as elsewhere, the value of 
the inscriptions results more from the way in which 
they all work in, one with the others. If, e.g., from 
other inscriptions 33 we are able to note the value of the 
halanju, the intrinsic value of the coin pon of the 
particular period becomes established. It is note- 
worthy in this connexion that gifts of gold coins occur 
more largely than those of silver in South Indian 
inscriptions — a fact which confirms v r hat is established 
by other evidence, that the currency of South India was 
largely of gold. 

Again some of these inscriptions state the source 
from which the gift-money was obtained and inci- 
dentally establish a relation between money and certain 

** South Ind. Inscr II, 3, 176, 194 and 197 of 1910, A.R.E., 1916, part II, 
paras 8 and 12. 
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commodities. An inscription from Pudukkottai state 34 
e.g. records a gift of gold for a lamp in the temple out 
of the amount realised by the sale of cows given by 
donors. ' 

Again gifts of gold when made to the temple are 
sometimes expected to be invested as capital, only the 
interest being allowed to be spent on the particular 
services concerned, and thus incidentally we get the 
rates of interest. . An inscription of the 3rd year of the 
Cola king Rajendra 35 records that the temple autho- 
rities received 25 likilan ju of gold from an inhabitant of 
Aimbuni under the condition that the interest should be 
applied for the feeding of a learned Brahman and other 
purposes. The rates of interest then follow. Numerous 
inscriptions of the kind, when collected and classified, 
enable us to make out a reliable record of the rates of 
interest in some cases almost from decade to decade. 
Such a list is of significance as an index to the degree of 
security in the country at the time. Besides rates of 
interest, such records 36 also mention the persons or 
communities with whom such gift money was deposited, 
the time of reckoning and the conditions of the contract. 

Some gifts of money are of invaluable help in deter- 
mining prices in mediaeval times. For, the donor of 
money to the temple is not satisfied with stating the sum 
of money endowed by him, but he must needs specify the 
various offerings and other requirements of the deity, 
and of his consort, whose blessings he seeks, andinspeei- 

8 ^Inscriptions of the PuduKkottai State, 44. 

8 5 South Inrj. Inscr., Ill, 55. 

5 “262, 263, 267, 268 of 1910. 
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fying the requirements, he gives their equivalents in 
money. Some of these documents 87 are so detailed in 
giving the exact money equivalents of the various 
food-stuffs that they will compare very favou- 
rably with a carefully drawn up family budget of to-day. 
Incidentally, we also come to know the medium and the 
ratio of exchange for different articles at the time when 
the records were engraved. It is a noteworthy fact that 
while most articles were exchanged for paddy at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, camphor could be 
purchased only for money. This fact is also confirmed 
by those inscriptions 38 which mention rates of interest, 
for the money endowed for provision of camphor in 
temples was invariably lent out at money interest. 
With this starting-point, it may be possible to find out, 
by classifying the inscriptions, when money came into 
more general use for the purchase of commodities in 
different parts of the country. 


Gifts in kind. 


Gifts in kind took the form of slaves, animals like 
sheep or oxen, produce of the fields, 
vessels and ornaments useful for the 
gods, and saltpans. At first sight these gifts seem un- 
important, but on careful consideration they testify to 
certain important features of mediaeval life. Slavery 
as an institution has now gone out of man’s memory, 
but its existence in mediaeval times is testified to by 
inscriptions. Sometimes the temple also purchased 
slaves. An inscription 39 from the Tan j ore district 


^^Boath Ind-. I user., II, 6 and 26. 
i& Bouth Ind, Inscr , t II, 9 and 26, 

*ms of m?. 
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gives a list of slaves, both male and female, numbering 
more than 100 persons owned by the temple having 
been made over to it by an order of the king by purchase 
from several persons and by gifts from private indivi- 
duals. In many inscriptions, the work in which the 
temples employed slaves is also stated. Husking 
paddy/ 0 washing clothes 41 and looking after the lamps 42 
were some of the kinds of work allotted to slaves, 

Gifts of sheep or oxen throw light on the economy 
of the temple of those days ; they also sometimes express 
the purchasing power of money in terms of sheep or 
oxen. An inscription 43 of Pudukkotfai of 996 A.l). re- 
cords a gift of 12 buffaloes of the value of 20 pon 
(Malanjn ) ; Ho. 86 of 1920 equates one sheep with 48 
ham k 

The gifts of temple utensils and ornaments enable 
us to study the condition of certain industries during 
the period. The Tanjore inscriptions show that the 
art of making ornaments of gold and precious stones 
must have reached a very advanced stage in the Cola 
country in the 11th and 12th Centuries A.D. Some 
ornaments which are mentioned in the gifts to the 
Tanjore temple do not appear to have any representa- 
tives in modem South Indian jewel shops c.g. 
Sonaga6oidtihhmhudu: 4i 

40 122 of 1912. . 

*’578 of 1916. 

4 2 248 of 1916. 

" Inscriptions of the PudukkSttai State , 135 . 

No. 9 3 Venkayya ’ Bmtk Ind ’ Jnscr -’ ll > latro -’ P- 16 and n. 4; Inscription 
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The value of the inscriptions which record transfer 
of movable property thus consists in the light they 
throw on the medium of exchange and its purchasing 
power, the rate of interest, the existence and nature of 
slavery in its economic aspect, and the condition of 
certain industries. 


Gifts of land. 


These facts, valuable as they are, do not cover all 
aspects of economic life. The life of 

Inscriptions x 

which record the village community working, earn- 
immovable mg and spending should be presented 
property. with some clearness before we can have 

a picture of mediaeval life in its true perspective. The 
inscriptions of the second class — those which record the 
transfer of immovable property — introduce us to this 
aspect of the subject. For the most part those took the 
form of gifts of land to gods, to priests 
on behalf of temples and to charitable 
institutions and to Brahmans. Land was the one great 
commodity in the middle ages which was most desired 
as an article of gift. Dr. Burnell has shown the reason 
for the great popularity of such land- 
gifts with the kings. ‘In the South 
Indian inscription — literature’, says he, ‘gifts take the 
place of the sacrifices which, according to the epic poems, 
Indian kings used to have performed in order to attain 
their objects .’ 45 It was, besides, convenient to the donor, 
whether king, or village community, or the rich private, 
individual, for they had land in plenty. Land was also 
welcome to the donee, for the possession of land gave 
him a status in society and enabled him to meet almost 
all the wants of mediaeval household economy, directly 

45 BuraeII, South Indian Palaeography, p. 94. 

E— i 


Why so common. 
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or indirectly. The great jurist of the time, Yijfianes- 
vara, comes in with his learned opinion, associating 
such gifts with great religious merit: ‘Attainment of 
a place in heaven is the fruit of gifts of land.’ 
The reward of attaining heaven by given lands 
etc. does not preclude other rewards also following 
the. giving of these things . 48 Because it has been dec- 
lared that other rewards also accrue by the giving of 
these things, and he draws the attention of the men of 
his day to the saying of Manu, ‘whatever sin is com- 
mitted by an individual, knowingly or unknowingly is 
cleared by the gift of land even of the extent of a cow’s 
hide ’. 47 


The form of grants as a rule followed certain well- 

Form of grants. marked principles laid down in Hindu 
law books, for, as documents convey- 
ing the right to property, they were to be legally valid . 48 
Generally, i. the donor’s genealogy in the case of 
royal grants , 49 or the name of the ruling king in private 
grants, ii. the person or the people to whom the gift was 
made , 50 the description of the nature of the grant, in- 
cluding its boundaries and its conditions , 51 its date, and 


40 Vijflane^vara» The Mituksard, i, 210, Bmrgaphalam m bhumi 
ddnddindm na phaldntaravyuddsdrtham. 

* 7 YatJcimcit Tcurute pclpam jMnato* jnanaWpi va. Apt g dearm a 
m&tr&ipa bhimi ddnBna iudhyati, Manu, Dharma Sdstra, ’ iv. 220, ¥!jfla- 
ne&vara. The Mitdksam , i, 210. 

* 8 Burnell, South Indian Palaeography , pp. 95 ff. 

*»AtmanQ mmiydn pmpitdmaha pitdmaha pitfn s VijMnegvara, The 
Mitdk&ard, i t 319, ' 

* & Ca saMat prat igrahtt dram VI jnane^vara, The mmkmrd, l Ud. 

^Pmtigrahamrimd^am d&nacctedopavarnanam i&bh iUkhya pratl- 
grhyata iti pratigraho nibamlhas tasya rfipakddiparimanmi dfmda iti 
dunam Jcsdtrddt tasya cheetah eh idyute *ti cnef ti eeh edah tt ad yd tv? / a u 

mmrtmmn tat parimMwm ca tasyopavarmnam* ViififlnSgvara 
The Mitdfcsardj h 320? * 
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time , 52 iii. imprecations on violations of the grant, 
and iv. the name of the person who drew up the docu- 
ment, and attestations of witnesses, were the clauses 
inserted in grants. 

The political history of South India has been re- 
constructed mainly with the help of the first of these 
clauses in the giants, the economic history of the 
country is yet to be worked up, partly with the aid of 
details given in the second. 

Their value in this connexion varies with the 
grantor, the grantee and the thing 

Their value varies . , , . . . * .. . _ 

granted, and it is useful to remember 
this distinction in what follows. Lands may be 
granted by the king, the village community, or a private 
individual. Lands may be granted to institutions like 
temples and houses of charity or private individuals. 
They may be conferred with or without the condition of 
certain services attached to the grant; the benefit con- 
ferred may' be a whole village or only some lands 
therein, while the value of the benefit itself may vary 
according as only the assessment of revenue has been 
alienated or the proprietorship thereof. 

When the sovereign grants land in favour of 
Royal grants. religious and charitable institutions or 
of individuals, the presumption is that 
it conveys only his right to the grantee. This right 
might be two-fold : i. the right to receive the royal share 
of the produce; in this case the rights of other persons 
in the soil such as village landholders, permanent 

* s Kalem ca dvividhena iaJcanrpdtlta rupena samvatsara rupma ca 
tdlena canrfra suryoparagadind, Vijn&ne/§vara, The Mit&ksara, i, 320. 
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tenants, village officers and of persons holding by 
previous grants remained unaffected by the grant. In 
some cases, the last was specified in the grant itself . 33 
The bulk of royal grants took the form of such aliena- 
tions of land revenue to the grantee. 

ii. When it was intended to give the grantee the 
proprietorship of the soil it was acquired by purchase 51 
or exchange 65 and made over to the grantee, or provision 
was made for such purchase ; 58 or the state was itself in 
possession of it as in the case of unoccupied waste 
lands 57 or of lands made available to the state by sur- 
render or abandonment by the occupier, or which had 
been confiscated by the state ; 58 or it was the property of 
the sovereign in his personal capacity , 58 corresponding 
to the crown or demesne lands of English kings in the 
middle ages. 

The wording of the documents has given room for 
interesting judicial interpretations as to whether a 
particular grant was meant to alienate only the assign- 
ment of revenue or of proprietorship of land, and the 
recent decisions of the Madras and Bombay High 
Courts 80 make interesting reading, and convey valuable 
hints regarding the different kinds of right conveyed 

^SoutU Ind. Inscr., II, 76. 

**Tmv. Arch. Series, III, 22; V, 24; 100 of 1926. 

= 3 100 of 1926, South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 205. 

«19 of 1923. 

^Nellofe Inscriptions, I, p. 478. . 

ss 100 of 1926. 

** South 2nd . Inscr., V, 409, 27 of 1924* Taylor* Oriental Historical 
Manuscripts , I, p. 39. ■ 

60 Bom. H.C.R. (a.c.j.) 191; 23 M.L.J. 637* 728; 28 Mad. 63*9, Quoted 
in Sundararaja Iyengar, Land Tenures, pp. 96, 97, 102, 
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i. Assignments of 
revenue. 


by such grants. For our purpose, it is sufficient to 
note that these two broad divisions existed and their 
value as sources for economic history varies accord- 
ingly. From the first class of documents , 61 we are 
able to get valuable information regard- 
ing the taxation by Hindu kings in the 
middle ages. The king specifies in 
great detail his income from the villages which he trans- 
fers to the grantee, consisting of the assessment on land 
and on the professional classes, tolls and other income 
from the village, which are specified in detail. In some 
cases , 62 they also state whether they were to be paid in 
kind or in money. 


Indirectly, they throw light on the distribution of 
certain industries in the country, for it must be remem- 
bered that industries were generally taxed and such 
taxation terms in the grants are worth 
In occupauons. nd careful study on this account. It is a 
significant fact that taxes on iron are 
mentioned in the inscriptions of the Bangalore 
district . 63 The loom tax, maggadere in Canarese and 
tari-irai in Tamil 64 and the tax on oil mills 65 are fairly 
common in inscriptions, and as such they must have 
been wide-spread industries. Pottery was another 
such. The tax on tailors found in inscriptions 66 of the 


* l Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 139. 

* 2 South Ind . Inscr I, 64. 

6Z Ep. Car., XII, Gubbi 46. 

* 4 Souih Ind . laser., 11, 22. 

® s Sekl£irai $ South Ind. Inscr II, p. 117. 

G6 Ep. Car., V, Belur 236; Ep. Car., VII, Shikarpur 112 (1139 A.D.), 
Chippiga gottafigal, (groups of tailors). 
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12th century shows that tailoring as an occupation was 
not unknown at the time. In this respect, as in some 
other instances, 07 inscriptions have a corrective value : 
they help to correct the impressions left in us by the 
records of foreign travellers, which in some cases are 
not quite accurate. An illustration may be found in 
the tradition of the nakedness of the south which can 
he traced through various writers onwards from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century when John of 
Montecorvino wrote 68 that tailors were not required, 
as the people went naked, and Nikitin and Barbosa 
appear to substantiate this statement. 08 While this was 
probably true in some parts of the country, inscriptions 
remind us that we must accept such statements with 
caution. 

It is sometimes possible with the aid of these 
inscriptions even to locate the cultivation of particular 
crops. * Aledere f , a tax on sugar-cane mills, is found in 
the inscriptions of Mysore. 70 

The list of taxes includes tolls, and a glance at the 
tolls which are specified with great care 
internal trade. gives us some idea of the internal trade 
of the time. An inscription 71 of JDora- 
samudra tells us that in 1136 on all things 

"infra, p. 31. 

" 1306 A.D., Second letter of John of Montecorvino, Yule, Cathay, 
III, p. 57, Moreland (India, p. 274) seems to attach too much weight to 
the evidence. 

« 8 1470 A.D., Nikitin, Major, India, p. 12, 1515 A.D., Barbosa, An 
Account, XI, p. 7. 

’“llll A.D., Ep. Car., Ill, Mapijya 31; Ep. Car., X. Kol&r SI, 

1339 A.D. 

"Ep. Car., V. Belur 117. 
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brought into the town for sale on asses a duty 
of one tele i.e., i of a pan a was imposed while things 
brought on bullocks were taxed at \ of a pma and 
on carte at f of a pancd. 72 The rates must have varied 
according to the carrying capacity of the respective 
carriers. This, however, shows that in the locality 
mentioned, asses, bullocks and carts were actually used 
for transport in the 12th century. The point is of 
some importance as it helps to illustrate what we termed 
the corrective value of the inscriptions. Foreign tra- 
vellers did not perhaps come across wheeled carriages 
in the localities they passed through, and so they 
remark 73 that there were no wheeled carriages below 
the Yindhyas. This statement has been accepted by 
scholars as a historical truth. 74 It- is sufficient to 
remark that inscriptions correct such notions. 

Royal grants conveying proprietorship raise the 

much debated question of the state 

ii. Grants convey- ownership of land. 75 Where waste un- 
ing proprietor- . , . . 

ship. occupied land was granted by the king 

to a new settlement of colonists, or to temples and indi- 
viduals, no mention of any purchase is made, which 
tends to show that all such waste land belonged to the 
king ; but where occupied cultivated land which did not 
belong to the state was granted, mention is made 76 either 
of exchange or of purchase. Such grants also give us an 

’-For other examples, see 18 of 1915, Ep. hul., VI, p. 230, Ep. Car., 
IV, Husstir 137. U/ 

"Itm Batuta (Lee), p. 167. 

74 Padmanablia Filial, Economic Conditions , p. 17. 

7 5 Wilks, Historical Sketches , I, pp. 65—123, Baden-Fowell, The Indian 
Village Community, p. 209- Fy;, 

100 of 1926, Trav, Arch. Series, III, 22, 
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Service grants. 


insight into the founding of villages and their economic, 
system, for, with the foundation of such villages, they 
specify the allotment of lands among the colonists and 
the village servants and other connected matters which 
are invaluable to a proper understanding of the rural 
economy of the time. They also give 
us some ideas on the conception of 
ownership of the time . 77 The different kinds of 
tenures and their conditions are also partially studied 
from royal grants, but they are best learnt from private 
grants, to which we now turn our attention. 

These private documents are some, gifts, some 
sales. As in the case of royal grants, 
Private grants the name of the donor must be stated. 

| gifts. 

The donor may be a collective body , 78 
the community acting together, or the private indivi- 
dual. In some cases where a private individual made 
a grant, he purchased it from a collective body . 70 This 
part of the document tells us, therefore, that collective 
ownership of property existed at the time ; it is signifi- 
cant that we meet with such instances only in certain 
parts of the country and a careful analysis of the 
inscriptions will be of great value to a correct under- 
standing of the distribution of such communal villages 
in the middle ages, and a further enquiry into the 
origin of such villages will help to explain the distribu- 
tion. Together with the documents which record sales 
of land, these gifts by private agency are our best source 

,7 Ep. Car., Ill, Malavalji 95, 105. ~~ 

'"‘South hid. Inm\, Ill, 162, 359 of 1917, 206 of 1925. 

7 ’South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 53, 375 of 1903. 
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for a proper study of the communal villages of the 
south. 


The mention of grants and sales by private indivi- 
duals without any record of the consent of a collective 
body points to the existence of individual ownership of 
property alongside of the communal It is also a 
factor to be taken into account in estimating the extent 
of collective property. 

Some of the private grants are gifts of land made 
with the condition of services attached; where such 
land was or had been granted by the village community, 
the services were what we may term public services for 
the villages e.g. the service of keeping channels and 
other irrigation works in proper repair, the service 
of collecting ryots for customary labour, of writing 
accounts, of guarding the crops and assisting in mea- 
suring them, of making implements of husbandry for 
all, etc. These along with many others of the same kind 
enable us to get an idea of the different tenures by 
which land was held at the time, the method of payment 
for services, and the relative standard of life of such 
servants, estimated in terms of the area of the land 
held by them. 


The sales of land also throw light on the value of 

land at the time in different parts of 
xi. sales of land, country, and a comparison with its 

value to-day ought to enable us to estimate with some 
clearness the place of land in the economy of the 
middle ages. 


The second large group of epigraphs consists of 


2. Agreements, 


agreements among communities. In the 
middle ages, the corporate spirit was 
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apparently more in evidence than at the present day 
and found expression in corporate activities. These 
had taken root in the minds of the people because they 
were grafted on the spontaneous groupings of the 
people themselves, whether these were groupings by 
community of religious belief, by vocation, or by neigh- 
bourhood. The first of these may seem to be outside 
our province, but we may be permitted to observe that 
though drawn together by force of religious belief, such 
associations touched at some points the secular activi- 
ties of the people. The ganas and the so ugh as which 
we find mentioned, for example, in the inscriptions at 
Sravana Belgola, Mysore, drew to themselves lay dis- 
ciples, of whom the chief were merchants. Lay mem- 
bership of the Desiya, gcma was one of the common 
bonds of the jewel merchants of Belgola . 80 

: If the religious gam had a secular aspect, the 

vocational vocational gild was not without its 

religious side. Blit the raison d’etre of 

the vocational gild was to draw into a common fold 
those who followed the same occupation. How far the 
gild was eo-terminous with the caste is a question which 
requires a special study. Here it may be observed that 
the most common of such associations of those engaged 
in similar occupations were those of merchants , 81 of 
weavers , 82 of the Kanmdlars or the five castes of skilled 
artificers , 83 and the gilds of gardeners and oil mongers . 84 

tt Ep. Car., H, 64, 65. 66. 

sl Ep. hid., XIII, p. 13; XVIII, p. 199, 25G of 1912; 312 of 1912. 
s=Ep. Ind,, XVIII, p. 190. 

“South Ind. Inscr., Ill, p. 46, 151 of 1905. 

Ind,, I, p. 277, 261 of 1909. 
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And their agreements which are recorded in inscrip- 
tions are the only contemporary evidence we have 
regarding the nature of their organization and the 
functions which they discharged and the methods they 
adopted to get their common regulations obeyed. The 
evidence under this head is more qualitative than quan- 
titative, for we do not get the number of members of 
all gilds, the number of members who were punished for 
disobedience of common regulations and such other 
statistical information which would have added to their 
value, but even as it is, they are valuable as giving us 
some idea of the gilds and their influence on the 
economic life of the people. Incidentally such 
epigraphs also furnish valuable data regarding the 
articles of trade, the direction and means of internal 
transport, tolls and other matters relating to internal 
trade. The activities of the gilds being centred in what 
we may term urban areas as contrasted with the rural, 
the inscriptions which record them are the primary 
source for the understanding of the economic life of 
the towns, just as the inscriptions which record transfer 
of property give us an insight into the life of the village 
community. 

In the rural area, these agreements are of neigh- 
bouring landholders. The subject-matter of their 
agreements is naturally connected with 

A ne4hbouring f land - The periodical redistribution of 
landholders. land in places where the custom 

existed, 85 the provision of facilities for 

85 j£p. Car., VI, Ka£ur 132, Inscriptions of the PuduJcJcoftai State 112, 
Bp. Car., V, Channarayapatna 170, 411 of 1912, Ep. Car., VI, Tarlkere 53, 
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irrigating fields sueli as agreeing to renovate a tank , 80 
the regulation of a fair assessment on land in case royal 
officers appeared unfair , 87 are some of the subjects 
which brought them together, besides the making of 
gifts to temples or holy and learned persons. Such com- 
mon meetings, besides enabling them to regulate those 
affairs which touched all, helped them to be self-reliant, 
to understand one another better and to keep up the 
corporate feeling of the village. Needless to say such 
agreements are invaluable to a proper understanding 
of the every-day life of the village community. 

; We have discussed the value of inscriptions at 
some length, because they present great 
L toscripuoiis. the variety in their contents and hence 
are of varying value as sources for 
economic history. Inscriptions by themselves, how- 
ever, do not give a complete picture of mediae- 
val life; they are specially wanting in information 
concerning industry and commerce, and hence 
they require to be supplemented by contemporary 
literature. It is fitting to conclude this part 
of our subject with one caution regarding the 
use of inscriptions. Chronology and geography have 
aptly been called the two eyes of history. The lack of 
chronological precision is fatal to historical perspective ; 
the lack of attention to the geographical location of 
particular happenings similarly produces an appear- 
ance of uniformity which may be far from the truth. 
The tendency to combine information from diverse 


86 199 of 1922, 200 of 1923. 

87 Inscriptions of the Puctukkoffai State, 922, 59 of 1914. 
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sources, separated widely in time and space has to be 
avoided if we are to note any signs of change or growth 
in institutions. This is possible only by carefully 
limiting our observations to the time and place indicated 
by the inscriptions themselves. 

Coins are of exceptional interest in a study of 
economic affairs. We are not only 

ii. coins. concerned with the inscriptions on them, 

but with the weight and content of 
the coins themselves. This enables us to determine 
with some accuracy the intrinsic value of mediaeval 
South Indian coins. It has been noted earlier 88 that 
inscriptions on stone and copper sometimes mention the 
weight of the coins. The actual coins which have been 
collected by antiquarians and been photographed and 
published 89 enable us to verify the information about 
coins contained in inscriptions and contemporary 
travellers’ accounts. Some of these are the Accu?° 
Akkam 91 Denari 92 Drachma , 93 Durham, 9 * Fanam , 95 
Gadyana , 6 Paga 91 Ilonnu , 9S llakkam 99 Jttal , 100 

* 8 supra, p. 21, 

®»See List, of Authorities for a list of the published series on coins, 

"Imd. Ant., XXVI, p, 145; 117 and 123 of 1915. A.U.E., 1916, part ii, 
para 20, , .. 

91 South Ind. Inzer., II, 6. 

*-Trav. Arch. Series, II, 2. J - 

99 284 of 1923 (diramam), 280 of 1910. 

0 4 Arch. Sur-v . of India , V, p. 156. 

9 *Ep. Ind XIX, p. 40; ’Abdu-r Hazzak, Elliot, History, IV, p. 109, 

9 *Ep. Oar., V, Hassan 135. 

*'Ep. Ind,, IX, p. 267. 

9S Ep. Car., Ill, Tirumakudal-Narslpur 27. 

09 South hid. Inscr Ill, 106. 

1 0 0 Ab&u-r Razzak, Elliot, History, IV, p. 109. 
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Kakini , 101 Kanam , 10 ' 2 Kalanju , 103 Kasu, 10 * Madcti , 10S 
Niska, luB Vardha , 107 Panam , 108 Pon /° 9 Riipaka , 110 
Suvarna , 111 Tar . 112 

By rendering them all to the weight in grains of 
copper, silver or gold, we can usefully compare their 
intrinsic value with that of modern coins and their 
relative purchasing power wherever we have mention 
also of prices of commodities in terms of coins . 113 

The third source of information is contemporary 
chronicles and histories or those com- 

iiL Chronicles and . 

Histories. piled from contemporary chronicles no 
longer available . 114 These were either 
native or foreign. Native chroniclers in this period 
are chiefly Mahomedan. It is to be noted that 

3C1 The Lilavatfy quoted in £ Ip. Ca^. t IV, p. 31, 

102 202 of 1915, A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 8. 

3oa 218 of 1911. 

10 4 Inscriptions of the Pudukkottai State, 202. 

1Vl5 South Ind. Inscr., III, 66. 

100 South Inch Inscr., Ill, 104. 

*°'Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 132, I. 28. 

308 439 of 1913. 

109 172 of 1916, A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 60. 

11 * Ind* Ant , XI, pp. 337-40. , 

113 Ep. Ind., XIX, p. 41, 

112 ’Abdu-r Razzak, Elliot, History, IV, p. 109. 

119 South Imd. Inscr., Ill, 54. South Ind . Inscr., II, 6 8, etc. 506 of 
1905, Inscriptions of the PuduJckottxii State, 135. Ep. Oar., VI, Kacfiir 49. 
Ep. Car., Ill, Tirumakudal-Narsipur 97. 

114 Ferishta, e.g., mentions in the Introduction to his work the names 
of 35 chronicles from which he has compiled his famous work and besides 
in the body of the work he quotes 20 others. Ferishta, History. I, Intro- 
duction, p. xlix. 
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Mahomedan historical chronicles that have anything 
to do with South India date only from 

Native. j-j ie 23th century, after the Dekhan had 

come within the sphere of Mahomedan influence. They 
have their defects: the social side of history is not 
contemplated by them; in notices of commerce and 
agriculture they are deficient. But though it is true 
that, in general, the Mahomedan historical works par- 
take more or less of the character of biographies and 
are rather chronicles of the deeds of kings than of the 
institutions of the people, the careful student cannot 
yet neglect them. For some data can be gathered from 
them in facts, incidents and traits of manners, many » 
of which being casually introduced are thereby to be 
regarded as the most valuable kind of evidence. 

Of historical works written by Hindu authors of 
repute, we may note here the Vikrammka-deva-carita 
in Sanskrit, the Kalingattupparani, the Vikrama- 
Cdlan-uld , KulottungarColan-uld, Kulottmiga-Colm - 
Pillai-tamil and the Rajardja-Colan-iild. The first was 
the work of Bilhana who was the vidydpati of Vikra- 
maditya. It deals with the achievements of the 
Western Calukya king Vikramaditya VI of Kalyani 
(A.D. 1076-1126). The Kalingattupparani is by 
J ayamkondar and deals chiefly with the invasion of 
Kalinga by Karunakara Tonclaiman. The others were 
all the works of the great Tamil bard Ottakuttan. M 
implied by their names these poems relate to Vikrama- 
Cola, Kulottunga II and Rajaraja II. The Takka- 
ydguppavmi, is a minor poem from the pen of the same 
author. These are all incidentally useful for some 
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notices of details of customs which aid in estimating 
the standard of life of the time. 

The place of honour among foreign chroniclers 115 
must indeed he given to Alberuni who 

F ° mgn ‘ came in the train of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. From 1017-1030 he ‘stayed in different parts 
of India as a companion of the princes of his native 
country/ and made a thorough study of the whole 
life of the Indians, and produced the justly famous 
‘TaJikik-i Hind’ (An Enquiry into India.) 116 His 
work' has the great quality of truth about it : “He is 
a stern judge both of himself and of others. Himself 
perfectly sincere, it is sincerity which he demands 
from others. Whenever he does not fully understand 
a subject, or only knows part of it, he will at once tell 
the reader so, either asking the reader’s pardon for 
his ignorance, or promising, though a man of fifty-eight 
years, to continue his labours and to publish their 
results in time, as though he were acting under a moral 
responsibility to the public,” and his book may be 
accepted as a reliable record of the condition of India 
at the beginning of the eleventh century. We have, 
however, no positive evidence to show that he was 
directly acquainted with conditions in South India. 
Hence his statements in relation to the country have 

11 “Under this head we Include the accounts written by professed 
historians and biographers or those who came out to the country as 
ambassadors or merchants and recorded their experiences in the form of 
a chronicle. It is difficult to distinguish them from the accounts of 
travellers, which partake of the nature of chronicles; but a dividing line 
may be found in the circumstance that travellers generally record expe- 
riences of other lands as well, while chroniclers limit their observations 
to this country or, like Chau Ju-Kua, to the subject they have chosen, 

116 Alberuni, India, p. xx. 
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been used here only when they have been confirmed by 
other evidence. 

Four centuries pass before we get another distin- 
guished historian, also from beyond the Hindu-kush. 
Abdu-r Razzak was bom at Herat in 1413. His 
interest in India was that of an ambassador at Vijaya- 
nagar where he was sent by his master Sultan Shah 
Rukh. He appears to have stayed in the South of 
India for nearly two years from June 1442 to February 
1444, and narrated his experiences here, as part of his 
book, the Matta’-us Sddain. The great value of his 
work has been generally recognised; Quatremere says 
of it 117 that it is incontestably one of the most curious 
and veracious histories that have been written in any of 
the Eastern languages. From him we get much that 
is valuable, particularly on the currency, prices, and 
standard of life in South India in the middle of the 
15th century. 

In the next century we have two important chro- 
nicles by Portuguese merchants who stayed at 
Yijayanagar, Paes and ISTuniz. Their accounts written 
about 1520 and 1537 respectively are invaluable as 
contemporary descriptions of urban life in South 
India in the early years of the sixteenth century and 
of her foreign trade. Two other Portuguese accounts 
fall within our period: the Commentaries of Alfonso 
D ’Albuquerque, and ‘the Deoadas ’ of Barros 1552-1563. 
These accounts are specially noteworthy as exhibiting 
the beginning of the great changes in Indian commerce 
that followed the discovery of the Cape route to India. 


21T Quoted in Elliot, History, IV, p, 93. 
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Towards the end of our period, we have the 
‘Colloquies on the Simples and Drugs of India* by 
Garcia Da Orta who came to India in 1534. 


One work in this class stands by itself. Chu-fan-chi 
a work on the Chinese and Arab trade in the 12th and 
13th centuries by CKauJu-Kua. We know nothing' 
concerning the author beyond the simple fact that he 
was the Inspector of foreign trade in Fukien, in 
China, about the middle of the thirteenth century. As 
throwing light on mediaeval trade with China, his notes 
compete successfully with those of Marco Polo, and the 
early Arab and Chinese travellers. 


iv. Foreign 
travellers. 


Our foreign chronicles thus relate mainly to t-fie 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; their 
. value consists in the contemporary des- 
criptions they give of the standard of 
life in the country and her foreign trade. This latter, 
coupled with the allied subject of industries, is even 
more distinctly the contribution of foreign travellers 
many of whom were apparently much interested in 
these subjects. The list 118 includes men from different 
parts of the word. The Arab geographers come 
earlier, in point of time, from the ninth century to the 
end of the thirteenth. The tale is taken up, as it were 
by William Rubruck and Marco Polo in the thirteenth 
century, and continued by Odorie, Jordanus, Ibn 
Batuta, J ohann Schiltberger, and an anonymous 
Spanish friar in the fourteenth, Mahuan, Conti, 
and Mkitin in the fifteenth and Varthema and 
Barbosa in the early years of the sixteenth. The merit 


118 See List of Authorities. 
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of their evidence is two-fold: first, they enlighten, 
us on urban occupations and foreign trade which 
the indigenous sources like inscriptions do not 
and cannot from their nature be expected to 
deal with ; secondly, by their vivid descriptions 
of life in neighbouring countries as well, they 
help us to bring to bear a wider comparative outlook on 
a study of our problems; generally they did not confine 
their travels to South India, but travelled through 
upper India, and even into the Far-east. Their 
accounts show great powers of observation. Some of 
them had also the advantage of a fairly long residence 
in the country. Barbosa was for many years a writer 
engaged in business on the Malabar coast, and his 
knowledge of Malayalam gave him an understanding 
of the people. Ibn Batuta stayed for two years, Odoric 
three. But they have their limitations. All of them 
had not the advantage of a long stay in the country; 
their direct observation, generally speaking, was con- 
fined to the coastal regions or where they stayed in the 
interior it was generally in big towns like Vijayanagar, 
and their statements regarding the countryside were 
obviously made from a passing notice or from hearsay. 
The result is that while from them we get much that is 
valuable regarding urban life and industries and 
foreign trade, they do not help us very much in under- 
standing the rural economy of the time for which we 
have to turn to indigenous sources. 


Tradition as a source for economic history has to 
adition. used with caution, for it is difficult 

precisely to date the traditional 
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accounts. For South. India, the chief collection has 
been what is generally known as the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts. 'Among the various kinds of manus- 
cripts collected for Colonel Mackenzie during the 
years 1796-1817 one is headed 'Local Tracts’ 119 from 
Tamil and Telugu districts, Mysore, the Canara Coast, 
Malabar and Maratha districts. Different kinds of 
information are preserved in these documents — 
accounts of industries, of trade, of traditions concern- 
ing the origin of particular castes like the Devangas, of 
settlements of colonists in newly founded villages, of 
internal migration, and of revenue settlements of 
ancient and mediaeval governments. On page xx. of 
the catalogue, however, occurs the following note : — 

‘Local tracts. (These consist of) short 

accounts! of particular places, remarkable buildings, 

local traditions and peculiar usages, prepared in 
general expressly for Col. Mackenzie by Ms native 
agents or obtained by them on their excur- 
sions. ’ 110a Some of these no doubt have been 
compiled from the original contemporary records. 
The documents, where this is expressly stated, and 
which are properly dated, are readily useful. There 
are others like the ‘Kongu Desa Bdjdkkalf 120 which 
bear internal evidence of having been for the most part 
compiled from contemporaneous grants. In other cases, 
much labour has to be spent in fixing the authenticity of 

11S Wilson, The Mackenzie Collection , II, pp. i — cxvii, e.g. p. Ixxviii, 
Mysur XX, 2, Revenue settlement of for the district of Hona- 

halli copied from the original Kadettum record preserved in the hands of 
.village shanabogs at Honahalli. 

110a Wilson, op. eit., I, p. xx. 
iao TayIor, Chronicle ; Le Fanu, Salem, 1 , p. 13. 
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the tradition, before it can become material in the 
hands of the historian. 

The next source of reliable information regarding 
economic conditions is obtained from 
ordinary literary works under which 
head we may include those works which 
have no specialised character like historical poems or 
those which are not devoted to technical subjects like 
agriculture, or the writings of jurists. The ‘Periya- 
piirmwm’ by Sekkilar, the ‘ PrabandJiacmtamcmi’ by 
Merutunga, and the ( Acyuta-Bdydbhywdaymn’ by 
Bajanatha are works of a noil-specialised nature. They, 
obviously, treat of different subject-matter. The first, 
for example, treats of the Saiva saints of the South, 
the second was composed to edify the Jain community 
to convince them of the glory and power of the Jain 
religion. 'But they are useful for the incidental refer- 
ences to conditions of their time which they uncons- 
ciously and, therefore, the more truly, portray. 

Works on technical subjects include one on 
agriculture and two on geometry. 
. ‘ Erelupadu’ a poem composed by Kam- 
bar may be assigned to the twelfth 
The poem is ostensibly in praise of the 
plough — ‘ Seventy stanzas on the plough’. The method 
of the poet in praising the plough is to describe the 
function of each part of the plough and incidentally the 
process of agriculture. On the whole, this gives us a 

121 Opinions differ as to the date of Kambar, some scholars assigning 
him to the tenth century. The question need not be discussed here as 
there can be hardly any difference of opinion regarding the main fact — 
that Kambar’s descriptions represent actual conditions of agriculture in 
the early middle ages. 


vii. Works on 
technical 
subjects. 


century. 


121 
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fair picture of the method of cultivation followed by 
the South Indian peasant in Kambar’s time. The 
works oil geometry referred to are the Ksetra Ganita 
and Vyavahara Ganita by Bajaditya. Their main 
value is the table they give of weights and measures in 
use in the Kanarese country in the twelfth century. 

This sketch of the sources will not be complete 
without taking into account the works 
vl jurists!^ S ° on Hindu law which appeared during 
this period. The age of the Smrtis 
had given place to the age of the commentaries and 
digests. The most important of the former, Vijhiim'.s- 
vara wrote his commentary on YagnaValkya Smrti 
at Kalyan, a place near Bedar in the Daulatabad 
district of the Nizam’s territory in the time of King 
tVikramaditya VI 1076-1127 A,D. Devanna Bhaf-ta com- 
piled the Smrti Candrika, which is dated about 1200 — 
as it quotes Apararka and is quoted by Hemadri 122 
in the Caturvargacintdmam about the latter half of the 
thirteenth) century. Madhava wrote his commentary 
on the Parasara Smrti the ParMarasmrti vyakhyd 
while he was minister of Bukka I, the King of Vi jay a- 
nagar. 

In the arrangement of their matter the commenta- 
tors and the compilers follow the usual order of the 
Smrtis. They divide their book into the three time- 
honoured divisions the acara, the vyavahara and the 
prdyascitta. Moral and legal injunctions are blended 
together. In fact what we get from them is a mixture 
of law, morality and religion. The separation of law 


122 Jolly, Hindu Law, p, 75. 
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from religion and morals had not proceeded very far; 
from our point of view the blending is important, be- 
cause from it we get an insight into the ideas of the 
time regarding economic life. There is, however, one 
notable difference between the older Smrtis and the 
later commentaries. The space devoted to the discus- 
sion of secular law, * vyavahdra % dealing with economic 
topics is comparatively larger in the commentaries. 

The great merit of the later day commentaries is 
that, under colour of interpretation, they have aided 
in reconciling the precepts of Smrtis with the differ- 
ences in custom which were bound to arise with the 
change of time and locality. They no doubt inter- 
preted the text according to their own view of right and 
wrong, but these views were formed in accordance with 
the current public opinion, which they had ample 
opportunity of gauging. As Mitter puts it well, “It 
was the reflection of this general sentiment of right 

which found expression in their writings They 

twisted and tortured a text of the Smrti according to 
their own view of justice and practical utility, and these 
views were but the expression of the general sentiment 
of the people living in the particular tract where the 
commentator lived and flourished .” 123 In other words 
these treatises embody what economic thought there 
was at the time, and their discussions of questions like 
a fair wage or interest, obviously based on actual insti- 
tutions, furnish a clue to the economic relations of 
contemporary society. Heedless to say, the ideal was 
what was considered best by the leaders of thought in 


12a Mitter, Women in Hindu Law , p. 24. 
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the co mmuni ty and not necessarily what was followed 
in practice. The student of economic history must 
take into account such ideas even though they help him 
only to draw the line between theory and practice. 

Some information is also to be gleaned from books 
and state papers of a later time, which 
"papers. are valuable in so far as they incor- 

porate information from contemporary 
sources relating to our period. Sir Thomas Munro's 
minutes call for special mention in this connexion. 
Wilks's Historical Sketches is equally noteworthy. 
It was based chiefly on Indian authorities collected by 
the author while officiating for several years as poli- 
tical Resident at the Court of Mysore. Some of the 
manuals of the districts 124 compiled at different times 
in the nineteenth century publish in the appendices a 
few grants and other contemporary documents which 
are no longer available for the service of the historian. 

(3) THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 

Terminology; South India — Mahar — Malabar — Limits of the 
region— Physical features — Natural regions — Elements of the 
population. y/ 

It is generally recognized that the natural environ- 
ment of a country and its racial make-up are important 
factors which influence its economic evolution. And 
South India is no exception to the rule. We shall 
begin, therefore, with a brief description of the physical 

1S4 See Le Fanu, Salem, II, Appendix. ~ ~ ~ ~ 
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features of the country and the elements of its popula- 
tion. . ' ' ; . ■ ; ; ■ , 

At the outset, however, it is useful to remember 
Terminology: that the term ‘South India’ has not had 

south India. the same significance through the ages. 
The classical name of Southern India is Daksinapatha , 
“the Southern Region,” from the first component of 
which name comes our term Deccan, Dekkan or Dekhan. 
This name has apparently been in use from very early 
times ; the author of the Periplus calls 125 this portion of 
the country Dakshinabades. In the vernacular or 
Prakrit speech of the time, the Sanskrit Dakshinapatha 
must have become Daftshinabadha or BdksMndvadha 
by the usual rules, and the Greek writer must have 
derived his name from this popular pronunciation. 120 
Yarthema writing towards the end of our period in 
1510 applies 127 the term “Deean” to the city of Bijapur : 
“In the sacred city of Decan, there reigns a king who 
is a Mahomedan” while seven years later Barbosa 
writes, 128 “Coming forth from this kingdom of Guzarate 
and following the Indian road along the coast, we 
come to the kingdom of Daquem which the Indians call 
Daquanil ”. In 1552 De Barros calls it Canara ; 129 
“He (Mahomed Shah) was so powerful that he now 
presumed to style himself king of Canara, giving it the 

125 Me Crindle, Periplus , In&. Ant, VIII, p. 143, para 50. 

52 ®Bhaxidarkar, Early History , p. 1. For a fuller discussion see Kane, 
Ancient Geography, J.B.BM.A.8., XXIV, pp, 616 — 21. 

12T Vartliema, Travels, p. rS®*/v ; v^:Vyt : vV;^'. : S 

228 Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 158. 

128 De Barros, Dec. II. liv. V. Cap. 2 according to Yule and Burnell 
Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Deccan. 9 
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name of Deean. And the name is said to have been, 
given to it from the combination of different nations 
contained in it, because Decani,] in their language 
signifies ‘mongrel’.” 


Particular parts of the country were also know 
by names which bear a different signi- 

Mabar ' fieance to-day. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the east coast comprising the districts of the 
Madras Presidency south of Nellore was called 
Maabar by Marco Polo 130 while some years later it is 
called Ma ’bar by Wassaf . 131 It corresponds pretty 
nearly to the Colamandalmn or Solamandalam found 
in the Tanjore inscriptions of the eleventh century 
A.D ., 132 a name which takes many forms later in the 
hands of foreigners — the Ciormandel of Varthema 133 
and the Charamamdel or Chormandel of Barbosa 134 and 
the Charamandel of Nuniz . 133 Marco Polo also refers 130 
to the fact that Maabar was styled ‘India the Greater’, 
in his times, while a variation of the same ‘Great India’ 
is applied by Schiltberger 137 to the 

Mai8.bar. Malabar coast. This in its turn had 

also been called by various names. Originally the 
Kerala of the Hindus, it becomes the Malainadu in the 
Tanjore inscriptions , 138 literally the country of moun- 

,,0 1292 A.D., Marco Polo, Travels, II, 

”U303 A.D., WassSLf, Elliot, History, III, p. 45. 1310, Amir Khasrfl. 
Elliot, History, III, p. 85. 

133 South Ind . Inscr., II, 4. 

189 1510 A.D., Varthema, Travels, p. 151. 

* 3 4 Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 184, II, p. 124 and p. 124 n. 

13 5 1520 A.D., Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire , p. SOI. 

136 Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 331. 

3 3 * Schiltbergeri, Bondage mid Travels, p. 61. 

19 * South Ind , User., II, 1. 
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tains, is called Manibar in 1150, 139 in 1230, Malibar, 140 in 
1298, Melibar, 141 in 1300, Malibar, 142 in 1322, Minibar, 143 
in 1343, Mulaibar, 144 in 1348-49, Minubar, 145 and in 
1420-30, M-elibaria ; 146 Barbosa in 1516 calls it by the 
modem name Malabar. 147 

In the present book, the term South India is used 
for Dak'smdpatha or Dekhan, the peninsular portion 
of India. 

Sanskrit Literature names as the dividing line 
between the Daksinapatlia and Arya- 
L region^ the varta or the TJttardpatha, between 
Southern and Northern India, some- 
times the Vindhya mountains and sometimes the river 
Narmada, which flowing closely along the south of the 
Vindhya range empties itself into the Gulf of Cambay 
near Broach in Gujarat, Bombay. The river seems on 
the whole to furnish the better dividing line of the two. 
But it does not extend any more than the range does 
all the way across India from sea to sea. And to 
complete the dividing line beyond the sources of the 
Narmada we have to follow the course of the two 
rivers, the Maniari and the Seonath which flow into the 
Mahanadi river and the Mahanadi itself which flows 

Idrist, Elliot. History, I, p. 90. " 

140 Kazwxm, in Gdldemeister, 214, .according to Yule and Burnell, 
Boh son-job son, s. v. Malabar. 

141 Qdoric, Yule, Cathay, II, p. 132. 

142 Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 389. 

143 RasIiIdu-d Dm, Elliot, History , 1, p. 68 . 

144 Ibn Batuta, Yule, Cathay, IV, p. 71. 

14 S Marignolli, Yule, Cathay , III, p. 230. 

146 Conti, Major, India, pp. 17 — 18. 

34 7 Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 1 . 
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into the Bay of Bengal near Cuttack in Orissa. ‘Even 
so however we have only a somewhat rough dividing 
line’ 148 between the historical Northern and Southern 
India, and the distinction must not be understood too 
’strictly in connexion with the territories lying close 
to the north and south of the line sketched above. 

Nearly the whole of the region is occupied by a 
plateau — ‘the great three-cornered up- 
physicai features, heaval which, abutting on the line of 
the Western Ghats, slopes with com- 
paratively regular and easy grades to the step formed 
by the Eastern Ghats overlooking the Bay of 
Bengal. n49 

Fringing the central sloping plateau on either side 
is a narrow strip of coast land which comprises the 
lowlands of Bombay on the west and of Madras on the 
east. Mountain ranges run northward from Cape 
Comorin along the western coast attaining an eleva- 
tion in some parts of from 4,000 to nearly 9,000 feet. 
Ranges of hills follow also the general line of the east 
coast, but these as a rule are of lower elevation than the 
Western Ghats. 

; The drainage of the peninsula is for the most part 
from west to east into the Bay of Bengal, the area of 
country drained by rivers running westward being only 
the narrow strip of territory between the Western Ghats 
and the sea. As a rule, the country slopes gradually 
from the eastern base of the western mountain chain 
down to the Coromandel coast, while the fall is sudden 

148 Fleet, Inscriptions, Encyclopaedia Brittamea, {XI, Edition ) 9 
VoL XIV1, P. 623. 

Imperial Gazetteer, I, p, .37* ' . 
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and precipitous on the western side of the mountains. 
The centre of the peninsula consists generally of undu- 
lating table-lands from 1000 to 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

This peculiar physical geography of the peninsula 
with a huge mountain chain running from north to 
south along its western boundary is of importance, for, 
to it must be attributed the vast differences of climate 
and the nature of the productions in the eastern and 
western divisions of the peninsula. These hills have 
the effect of arresting the lower strata of rain clouds 
brought up from the Indian ocean by the periodical 
winds of the south-west monsoon and of causing exces- 
sive precipitation on the narrow strip of coast line on 
the western side of the peninsula. 

Where the mountain range is of great height, as 
between Malabar and Coimbatore, the rain clouds are 
almost entirely diverted from the districts immediately 
below the mountains on the eastern side, and while the 
annual rainfall on the western side may be one hundred 
and fifty inches, not more than twenty inches will be 
registered on the eastern side immediately within the 
influence on the mountain ranges. Where the moun- 
tain chain is of lower elevation, the rain clouds pass 
over the hills and rain is precipitated in uncertain and 
varying amount over the peninsula to the east of the 
Western Ghats, but except in the Northern Circars 
where the rainy season approximates to that of Bengal, 
the heaviest rainfall of the southern portion of the 
eastern division of the peninsula occurs during the 
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period of the north-east monsoon. During the conti- 
nuance of this monsoon the western ranges of 
mountains have a similar effect in arresting the rain 
clouds, so that at the season of the year when the 
Carnatic is deluged by heavy rain, the western coast 
districts enjoy fine clear weather. 

The capricious character of the rainfall in the 
eastern division has taught the cultivators of the soil 
the necessity of making provision for the storage of 
water for irrigation purposes, and the existence of 
innumerable tanks or reservoirs scattered all over the 
country testifies to the fact that from periods of the 
remotest antiquity the inhabitants of the tracts which 
receive an irregular rainfall have exercised great 
ingenuity in the construction of public works for the 
artificial irrigation of the soil Nature has thus 
demanded the assistance of art hi the collection, 
storage and distribution of the condensed moisture of 
the heavens. The rivers running eastward, swelled by 
the south-west monsoon rains, are utilised hi the 
fertilisation of the districts. On the western side of 
the mountains, however, the necessity for such works 
has never arisen. There the periodical rains fall with 
great regularly as to time and quantity and the earth 
yields her fruits so abundantly that although in certain 
exceptional years, there may be partial failure of crops, 
absolute famine as a result of bad seasons is 
unknown . 150 The plateau between the two ranges is 
naturally the worst off in respect of rainfall as the rain 
clouds brought by both monsoons are stopped by the 
mountains before they reach this tract. 


1S0 GomisIi J Madras Census, p, 61$. 
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: A more detailed consideration is out of place here, 

Natural regions, blit following the geographers 151 we 
may merely mark off what may be termed the Natural 
regions, First comes the west coast region, the narrow 
strip between the Western Ghats and the sea — it is 
broadest in the north near the Narmada and Tapti 
rivers, and in the extreme south in Travancore, where 
it lies between the Cardamom Hills and the sea. The 
surface is generally undulating, the rainfall is compa- 
ratively heavy, the region is well cultivated and densely 
peopled. 

The north-western part which has been called the 
Dekhan Lavas region, comprising roughly the part of 
Bombay east of the Ghats except Dharwar, the whole 
of Berar, the western half of Hyderabad, Central 
Provinces and India. Geologists tell us that long ages 
ago it was covered by great masses of molten lava pour- 
ed out from fissures or cracks in the earth’s crust. The 
lavas have decomposed over most of the area to form, a 
fine rich dark soil very suitable for cotton and hence 
the name black soil or cotton soil region. This region 
is in the rain shadow of the Western Ghats and nearly 
the whole area gets less than 40 inches of rain annually. 

The east coast region falls into two divisions, the 
southern or the Carnatic region and the Northern 
Cirears. The former has over 40 inches of rain near 
the coast, while it decreases inland. The region is well 
cultivated mainly with the aid of irrigation works ; the 
population is fairly dense. The Northern Cirears 

* B1 The natural regions of South India have been studied in detail 
by Dudley Stamp and the sketch here is based on his able discussion 
Of the subject in The Indian Empire , pp. 203 — 37, 
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differ from the former in that the season of rainfall is 
as in the west coast region, while the amount is a little 
over that in the Caroatie. 

Last comes the south and south-eastern portions of 
the plateau which is occupied by Mysore, and the 
Dekhan Districts of Madras, Bellary, Kurnooi, 
Anantapur, Cuddapah and part of Chittoor. The 
region is a dry one, being the rain shadow of the 
Western Ghats. The rocks contain valuable minerals. 


The population of the vast area consisted, then, as 
now, mainly of Hindus, but when 


Elements of the 
population. 


we ask ourselves the further question 
of the racial elements in it we are in a 


field of enquiry where scholars are still divided. There 
is, however, general agreement that, in the main, the 
population of South India was derived from the 
Dravidian stock, modified to a varying extent by the 
admixture of Aryan and Scythian elements. The 
latter has probably been confined to Western India, 
while the Aryan mixture has extended throughout the 
peninsula in varying degrees. The exact time and the 
nature of this intercourse are still debatable points ; for 
our purpose it is sufficient to note that the peaceful 
penetration of the Dekhan by the Indo-Aryans had 
begun seven centuries before Christ , 152 tradition giving 
the sage Agastya the credit of this introduction 
of Aryan ideas and institutions in the South; and by 
the beginning of the Christian era, Aryan influ- 
ence had permeated the whole of South India. It is, 
however, striking that there does not a ppear to have 

1B2 Bhandarkar, Early History, p. 16. ~~ ~ 
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been any conquest or a general settlement of the Aryan 
people on a large scale, the spread of Aryan ideas and 
institutions having been effected' by the repeated efforts 
of individuals. 

Besides the Hindus there was a small percentage 
of Mahometans, and still smaller of Christians, Jews 
and Parsis. The Mahomedan element was partly 
due to immigration and partly to conversion. Por 
more than a thousand years, the trade between India 
and Europe was conducted by Arabs and Persians. 
Arab settlements after the introduction of Muham- 
madanism were, made in several places on the coast and 
the native rulers of the country gave them many 
facilities for pursuing their calling. These settlements 
were mainly in the coastal region and there is consider- 
able evidence to show that flourishing Mussulman 
settlements existed at Kayal, Motupalli and in the 
Malabar ports. After the year 1294, when the first 
Mahomedan army of the Dekhan arrived before 
Devagiri, or Daulatabad, the number of the Maho- 
medans gradually increased by the influx of the 
conquering Mahomedans particularly in the northern 
parts of South India where they established the king- 
dom of the Bahmani and later the Sultanates of 
Bijapur, Golkonda and Ahmadnagar. It must, how- 
ever, be added that, throughout this period, both before 
1294 and after, there have also been a considerable 
number of converts who partially retained their old cha- 
racteristics : as Amir Ehusru says, 133 they were ‘half 
Hindus’. Of the smaller communities it is enough to 
state that they hardly affected the racial character of 

15 8 Amir Khusrii, Elliot, History , III, p. 90. 
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the general population. The Parsis who are believed 
to have arrived about the end of the eighth century 
appear to have found a home in the Konkan ; there was 
a small colony of Jews which mainly owed its origin 
to the enlightened policy followed by the old Pemmal 
rulers of Western India in encouraging trade with 
other parts of the world. 

^Christian communities also flourished, through the 
tolerance of the Perumal rulers for many centuries 
before the Portuguese established themselves in 
Western India; only, since their arrival in the fifteenth 
century, a considerable population of mixed Indo- 
European blood originating from unions of the Portu- 
guese with Indian women has grown up on the west 
coast. 

(4) THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND 

A sketch of political history necessary — South India at the 
end of the tenth century — The eleventh and twelfth centuries — 
The close of the twelfth century — The thirteenth century- — The 
early Mahomedan invasions: the period of transition — Bahmaui 
and Vijayanagar — The coming of the Portuguese. 

In dealing with the economic history of the 
people — with agriculture, industry, 

A sketch of and foreign trade, with prices and 

political history x 

necessary. ^ wages and allied subjects — we are not 
immediately concerned with those 
topics on which historians ordinarily dilate. The vic- 
tories and defeats of kings, the expansion and decay 
of empires, and the foundation of new ones, and the 
frequent wars of succession, all recede from our atten- 
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tion though they loom large in dynastic histories. It is, 
however, necessary, that we should give a sketch of the 
leading political events of the period we are treating, 
partly because the action of governments always has 
its influence on the economic condition of the people, 
however much the people could modify the effect 
produced by that action, and partly because in fixing 
up the chronology of our period, we find such frequent 
ref erenc.es to the regnal years of kings, and the political 
events which happened then, that an acquaintance with 
the main outline of political history may be considered 
indispensable to a student of economic history. 

In giving a sketch, however, of the powers of 
South India, no attempt is made here to narrate conse- 
cutively the history of any of the dynasties, the treat- 
ment being confined to a bare outline. And, further, 
we have to remember that the supremacy of the domi- 
nant powers for any particular length of time was not 
absolute as they had almost continually to fight with 
the neighbouring powers who did not willingly acknow- 
ledge their claim to supremacy, and secondly the rise 
to power of a new dynasty did not always mean the 
extinction of the defeated powers; the latter continued 
to exist, their descendants remaining in a state of sullen 
subordination to the paramount power. With these 
general hints we may now proceed to sketch the main 
outlines of the subject. 

The last quarter of the tenth century was in some 
respects a period of marked transition 
south India at in the political history of South India, 
tenth century. Old powers, who had held sway in the 
peninsula, -were crumbling down, giving 
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place to new. In the North, the last of the Rastrnkuta 
kings, Kakka II had been overthrown in A.D. 973 by 
Taila or Tailapa II, a scion of the old Oalukya stock, 
who now founded the dynasty known as that of the 
Oalukyas of Kalyani and restored the family of his 
ancestors to its former greatness. He reigned for 
twenty-four years and during that time succeeded in 
recovering all the ancient territory of his race, with 
the exception of the Gujarat province. Before his 
death in 997, therefore, the Western Cahikya power 
may be said to have extended throughout the Dekhan 
north of the Krishna from the western sea to the 
frontier of the Eastern Oalukya power. The latter 
which held sway at Vengi and ruled over the part of 
the Madras Presidency north of Madras was also 
on the wane. In the first half of the tenth century, 
there was confusion at their capital, no less than seven 
kings being crowned during the sixteen years that 
elapsed after the death of Bhlma I in 918. These 
domestic troubles apparently continued, for no king 
ruled from 973-999. This anarchy was put an end to 
by the Cola King Raja Raja I who intervened on 
behalf of Saktivarma and placed him on the throne. 
Though the Eastern Oalukya dynasty continued as a 
separate family until 1070, the basis had already been 
laid down for its union with the Cola dynasty when 
Raja Raja married off Ms daughter to Yimaladitya. 

Coming farther south, the Pallavas, who at one 
time seemed in a fair way to become the paramount 
rulers of Southern India, virtually disappeared from 
history, and after the end of the ninth century we hear 
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little of them as a power, and their place was taken by 
the Colas. The latter were rapidly rising into power 
under their king Raja Raja I. This energetic 
sovereign essayed to make the Cola state the; leading 
power in the South. Before the end of the tenth cen- 
tury he had over-run the Eastern Calukya territory, 
defeated the Ganga king of Mysore, overcome the 
Pandyas of the South, and destroyed the Cera fleet, 
so that he was well on the way to achieve his aim. 

The Pandya kingdom as defined by tradition 
extended from the Southern Vellaru river in the north 
to Cape Comorin in the south, and from the Coromandel 
coast in the east to P&ruvali (the Great Road) in the 
west. 

But the Pandyas were now over-shadowed 
by the growing power of the Colas and it may 
be said that, at this period of the Cola ascendancy 
and indeed for two and a half centuries more, the 
Pandyas occupied a definitely subordinate position in 
the peninsula. _ 

The Ceras, on the west coast, were also compara- 
tively of little account at this period. 

In between the Cera country and CoMmandalam , 
the Gangas had occupied and ruled over the greater 
part of Mysore from the second century but now their 
power was also on the wane. The Colas who had 
already conquered the Pallava territories were pressing 
in upon them, and by A.D. 1000, under Raja Raja I 
had gained a footing in Mysore. And seven years later 
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we find tiie first mention of the Hoysalas in a Cola 
inscription of A.D. 1007. 154 

Thus at the end of the tenth century, there was a 
shifting of political power and, in this shifting, two 
strong powers stood out above all the rest, the 
Galukyas of Kalyani in the north, and the Colas in 
the South. 


The eleventh and twelfth centuries are, in the 
main, the period of the supremacy of 

The eleventh 

and twelfth these two powers. The period, how- 

centuries. , .. p i mi 

ever, was not quite a peaceful one. The 
two powers, fairly well-matched in strength, frequently 
fought between themselves, and besides, had to do a 
good deal of fighting with feudatories who refused to 
acknowledge their supremacy in their own respective 
territories. The land between the Krishna and the 
Tungabhadra constituted the bone of contention 
between the rival powers throughout the eleventh 
century. 


The most important political fact of the beginning 
of the twelfth century was the rise of the Hoysalas. 
The activities of this new power seem to have given 
considerable trouble to the Galukya kings — especially 
as added to this were the attacks of the Yadavas from 
the North. 

The Colas had also to contend with the Pandyas 
though on the whole it may he said that to the end of 
the twelfth century the Colas could generally hold 
their own against them. . . 

JS, Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 229. 
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The end of the twelfth century also witnessed the 
rise into importance of the independent kingdom of the 
Kakatiyas with their capital at W arangal. 

The close of the twelfth century forms a convenient 
halting point when we can observe 

The close of the another shifting of the political power 
twelfth century. j nc [i a . The Calukya empire 

had fallen and their territories had 
been shared by two powerful feudatory families, the 
Yadavas in the north and the Hoysalas in the south. 
To the east of the Yadava territory lay that of the 
Kakatiyas of Warangal who had seized on the Telugu 
country ruled by the Eastern Calukyas. -In the 
Konkan strip, the Kadambas of Groa were giving way 
to the Yadavas. The O'ola power alone continued 
undiminished. Though the Pandyas were waiting for 
an opportunity to wrest the territory from them, it took 
another half century for them to succeed to their 
power. 

The Yadavas, like the Hoysalas, belonged at first 
to one of the feudatory families but 
Th century eenth after the fall of the Calukyas they had 
become independent. The history of 
the eleventh century seems to be once more repeated 
when a Northern power was contending with a 
Southern. The Hoysalas were to the Yadavas what 
the Colas had been to the Western Calukyas. The 
bone of contention was the same territory as of old. 

While the Hoysalas and the Yadavas were contend- 
ing for supremacy in the north and west, in the south 
the Cola power was gradually declining. Kulottunga III 
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at the beginning of the thirteenth century had res- 
tored to the empire part of its former greatness. But 
he was the last great Cola. The Pandyas had long 
been waiting to throw off their yoke. Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya burnt Tail j ore and TTraiyur and drove 
Raja Raja III out of his capital. It is this invasion 
from the south that called for the intervention of tbs' 
Hoysala Narasimha. Later in the reign there seems to 
have been a civil war in the Co]a country between the 
brothers Raja Raja III and Rajendra, leading to the 
second intervention of the Hoysalas and to their perma- 
nent establishment in the Cola frontier at Kannanfn*. 
Under the weak Rajendra III, the Cola power dec- 
lined; the able Pandya king, Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya I in a series of conquests completed the subju- 
gation of the whole Tamil country. The comparatively 
peaceful nature of Maravarman Kulasekhara’s reign 
is perhaps the best proof of the achievement of this 
great Pandya ruler. 

Thus the close of the thirteenth century saw the 
completion of the shifting of the political power which 
had begun towards the end of the twelfth. The 
Yadavas of Deogiri, who had risen on the ashes of the 
western Calukya power, had now expanded the limits 
of their acquisitions and their empire practically in- 
cluded the half of the peninsula north of the Krishna 
from the western sea to the frontier of the Kakatlya 
kingdom and was now ruled by king Ramaeandra. To 
the east of them were the Kakatlyas under their great 
ruler Prataparudra. South of the Krishna, the Cola 
power had waned and the Pandyas under Majavarman 
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Kulasekhara I, and the Hoysalas under Tira Ballala 
III divided the country between them. 


The fifty-three years between the first Mahomedan 

' , invasion of the Dekhan in 1294 and 

Tlie early 

Mahomedan the foundation of the Bahmani king- 

invasions : _ . „ _ 1 1 

the period of dom in 1347 may be regarded as 

transition. ... . t 

another period of transition m the poll- 
tical fortunes of South India. This is occupied by the 
early Mahomedan invasions and the slow disappearance 
of the older powers. The object of these early inva- 
sions was, in the main, to enforce the payment of 
tribute and a nominal subordination, the non-payment 
of tribute providing an excuse for further invasions. 


The first invasion was under Alauddin who, in 
1294, marched with a small body of horse to Deogiri and 
forced Ramaeandra, the Yadava king, to pay tribute. 
Encouraged by this success, the Mahomedans made a 
second invasion in 1303, this time to Telingana, but 
were unsuccessful. In 1307, Alauddin, now Emperor, 
sent Malik kafur against Deogiri with an army, alleg- 
ing his non-payment of tribute as an excuse. He 
reduced Ramaeandra to submission, and continued his 
march from Deogiri to Warangal, which he took, and 
exacted tribute from its Raja. Erom Warangal, the 
victorious general marched still further south, 
advanced against the Hoysalas, defeated their army at 
Dorasamudra and reduced the whole of the country 
along the eastern coast as far as Ramesvaram. 
Having completed his triumphant march and taken a 
considerable booty, he retired northwards, 

E — 9 
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In the course of ten years, however, the impression 
caused by this invasion began to wear away, and the 
southern kingdoms began to withold payment of the 
tribute due to Delhi. In 1318 Mubarak Shah led an 
army to the Dekhan in order to punish the Yadava king ; 
he seized Haripala-deva and flayed him alive, and thus 
put an end to the dynasty. In 1318, he sent Ivhusru 
Khan to invade Warangal and compelled its king to 
submit. In 1332, however, Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak had 
again to send an army to coerce his tributaries in the 
Dekhan, and the Raja of Warangal, who had been the 
leader among the insurgents, was carried away captive 
to the north. During the reign of his successor, 
Mahomedan power reached its greatest extent in the 
Dekhan. About 1327-28, Muhammad Tughlaq com- 
pleted the destruction of the Hoysalas, and declared 
their territories annexed to his empire. He also brought 
back the ruler of Warangal to allegiance. In 1340, 
however, he had to check another rebellion, this time of 
Sayid Hasan, the governor of Coromandel. Muhammad 
himself marched southwards to suppress the rebellion, 
but on account of the outbreak of cholera in his camp 
he w r as forced to retire to Daulatabad and thence to 
Delhi (1342). Dive years later, the rebellion of Hasan, 
an officer of the Sultan, laid the foundation of the 
Bahmani kingdom with its capital at Kulbarga. 

From this time, the history of the peninsula 
Bahmani and centres round the fortunes of the two 
vijayanagar. empires> Bahmani and Vijayanagar. 

The kings of Vijayanagar are among the most 
important of the many rulers who have reigned in 
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Southern India, and the tradition of th'e wealth, power 
and splendour of their reigns is still proudly remem- 
bered by the inhabitants of its towns and villages. 155 

The kingdom appears to have first risen to 
notice after the fall of the Hoysalas when two 
princes named Harihara and Bukka who were 
employed under the Raja of Anegundi fied from 
the sack of the city by the Mahomedans in 
1334, and founded the new city Yijayanagar, with 
the assistance of the learned Madhava Yidyaranya who 
became their prime minister. This city was situated 
upon the banks of the Tungabhadra, and from thence 
the Yijayanagar kings succeeded, during the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and part of the sixteenth centuries in carrying 
on a successful contest with their neighbours. Bukka 
I (1343-1379) combined with the king of Warangal and 
Hoysala Ballalas to attack the Mahomedans and 
wrested from them Warangal and nearly the whole of 
the Bekhan ; but this triumph could have been only a 
temporary one, for, shortly afterwards, the Mahometan 
viceroy of Daulatabad revolted against the authority 
of Delhi, proclaimed himself independent and in 1347 
founded the Bahmani line of kings whose capital was 
at Kulbarga in what is now the Nizam’s dominions. He 
soon extended his sway as far south as the Krishna 
river and, for the next 135 years, the history of South 
India is largely the story of the constant struggles 
between the Yijayanagar and Bahmani kings. History 
repeats itself. The Raiehur Doab, the tract of land 
between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra, was once 


* C5 Cox, North Arco% p. 22. 
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again the bone of contention between a northern and 
a southern power. 

Towards the end of the fifteen!] i century and the 
beginning of the sixteenth, several of the most powerful 
nobles revolted against the Bahmani kings and esta- 
blished themselves as independent rulers and though 
the representatives of the Bahmani line continued 
during this period to be sovereign in name, their power 
rapidly declined, and was eventually divided among 
the five Mahomedan kingdoms of Bijapur, Ahmeda- 
bad, Berar, Ahmednagar and Goleonda. At Vijaya- 
nagar, too, there had been some confusion, on account 
of a change of dynasty in 1490 when the minister 
Narasinga had usurped the throne; but unlike the 
northern kingdom, Yijayanagar was not dismembered 
now, Krishnaraya (1509-1529) consolidating the 
empire, and raising it to the zenith of its greatness. 

During these years the Portuguese had made their 

me coming of appearance and established themselves 
the Portuguese. a t Goa and other places on the west- 
coast. 



CHAPTER II 

The Economic Life of the Village Community 
(1) THE VILLAGE SETTLEMENT 

A study of the village community occupies -our first attention — 
Number of villages ; difficulties in estimating — The village — the 
economic unit — Origins — -Where the village system did not 
prevail — Size of the village — The constituent parts of the village — 
A typical example — i. The habitat — Provision for expansion — 
Limit to expansion — Elevation — Evidence of the Mdnasdra — 
ii. The arable land — iii. Barren land — iv. Pasture — v. Forest land 
— vi. Reservoirs of water— Miscellaneous— Boundaries— Village 
walls — Village roads. 

Tlie economic life of the village community claims 
the first attention of the student of the 

A study of the 

village commu- economic history of South India in the 

nity occupies * i 1 1 ci j i ir t 

our first atten- middle ages, South India -was then, as 
tl0n ' it now is, in the main, a land of villages, 

and the study of the life of the village community 
covers the life of the large majority of the people. 

We have, obviously, no adequate means of aseer- 
Number of vii- taming' the number of villages in those 
ties S /n esthnat- ^ a 3 rs > our information in this respect 
in s- consists of statements made by indi- 

viduals. These statements, mainly of travellers, are, 
however, only rough indications of what they conceived 
to be the nature of the country ; they apply only to 
particular parts of it ; and their value is lessened by the 
fact that the names by which they knew those parts of 
the country do not represent in our own day what they 
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had in mind, so that they hardly help us to form even an 
approximate estimate of the number of villages. Thus 
in 1333, Ibn Batuta says 1 of Ma’bar that ‘at each third 
of a mile, there is a village well populated.’ The 
Ma’bar which he had in mind, to which this descrip- 
tion was intended to apply, cannot be ascertained with 
accuracy, though we may form some idea of it, by 
comparing his Ma’bar with the Ma’bar of other, 
travellers and chroniclers of the time. Thus according 
to Wassaf, almost contemporary with Ibn Batuta, 
Ma’bar extends in length from Kulam to Nilawar 
(hTellore), nearly three hundred parasangs" along the 
sea-coast 3 , while another contemporary writer, Abul- 
feda specifies the southern extremity more correctly 
by saying ‘the territory Ma’bar begins at the Cape 
Kumhari ’ (Comorin). 1 The exact limits of the 
province, however, should not be pressed too far — for, 
none of them specify its western boundary. Marco 
Polo does not enlighten us better when he seems to 
avoid the difficulty by saying 5 , “You come to the great 
province of Maabar which is styled India the Greater; 
it is best of all the Indies and is on the mainland.” 
It is obvious, moreover, that even if the limits of 
Ma’bar were accurately known, the statement of Ibn 
Batuta about the number of villages cannot be taken in 
its literal sense as applying to the whole of it. 


J Ibn Batuta, Elliot, History , III, p. 587. 

2 Parasang=: 2.76 miles. 

8 Wassaf, Elliot, History , III, p. 32. 

4 Abulfeda, in Gildemeister, p. 185, quoted in Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Mabar. 

'Marco Polo, Travels , II, p. 331. 
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More than a century later, in 1443, ’Abdu-r Razzfik 
says of South Canara 6 that he arrived each day at a town 
or village. Somewhat similar statements are met with 
when we come to the Dekhan districts. About 976, Ibn 
Haukal writes, 7 “from Kambaya to Saimur the villages 
lie close to one another, and there is much land under 
cultivation.” Nikitin, in 1470, remarks 8 that in and 
around the country round Eider, there were as many 
villages as there were "hors, while in 1520, Paes 
referring to the Dekhan district as a whole is content 
with the vague statements, 9 “you have many cities and 
walled villages. ” “ The whole country is thickly 
populated with cities, towns and villages”. 10 

To attempt to estimate the total number of 
villages from such vague remarks, separated widely in 
space and time, would clearly be unscientific ; fortu- 
nately such an estimate is not necessary for our purpose. 
To us, the essential point is this : a perusal of the 
travellers’ accounts leaves the impression that in most 
parts of the country, the village was the economic unit, 
the people there living under fairly 
me village -the similar conditions and having certain 

economic unit. & 

common bonds of union, including the 
bond of a common local government. 

The origins of the South Indian village are not 
immediately within our scope ; for most 

origins. 0 f f] le villages had already been long 

formed, though the process of settlement was going 

® ’Abdu-r Razzak, Elliot, History, IV, p. 104. 

7 Ibn Haukal, Elliot, History , I, p. 39* 

s Nikitin, Major, India, p. 12. 

0 Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 242. 

*°Paes, op. clt, p. 237, , 
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on even in the middle ages. In our sources, we do 
not get a full account of the reasons why people 
congregated in villages, blit it is conceivable that the 
difficult task of clearing the jungle for cultivation 
necessitated co-operation and naturally those who were 
most nearly related to one another, the members of 
one tribe or clan, combined to perform the work; 
again where water was available, people concen- 
trated since water was not to be had everywhere in 
plenty. The necessity of security from attack must 
also have forced them to combine for mutual defence. 

There is one special class of villages, however, 
which owe their origin to foundation by kings, generals, 
ministers and others, known as agraJidras or caiur- 
vedimangalams, the latter name being applied to them 
because Brahmans belonging to the four vedic, schools 
occupied them. The nature of our sources is such that 
we know more of this class of villages than of any 
other. 

The statement that the village was the economic 
unit does not apply to those parts of 
where the village the country which, as the travellers 
prevail, were careful to note, did not nave the 

village system. In Malabar, which 
extended, according to Ibn Batuta , 11 from . Sindabiir to 
Kaulam, the village form of settlement was not found. 
Bor “everybody here has a garden and his house is 
placed in the middle of it, and round the whole of this 
there is a fence of wood up to which the ground of each 
inhabitant comes.” This is also confirmed by Chinese 


J1 Ibn Batuta (Lee), p. 186. 
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evidence, 1- “The dwellings of the people are scattered 
about close together on every side with a sufficiency of 
land to supply the wants of each family.’' The travel* 
ler does not stop to explain the reasons for this differ- 
ence; but from what we Know of the physical features 
of the country, we may account for it by the undulating 
nature of its surface. 

Information regarding the size of the village 
cannot also be regarded as plentiful, though here we 
seem to be on surer ground. The differentia of v illa ges 
as distinguished from small towns and 
Size of the v'il- cities was no doubt clear to the travellers 
lage ‘ of the period, for they always distinguish 

them by different terms. 13 Among 
the older authorities, The Manasara recognises forty 
different classes of villages and towns, according to the 
extent of the lands owned by them ; commencing with a 
village-unit which was 500 dandas, or 4000 feet square, 
so that the extent of the largest cities would be 20000 
dandas or about 30 English miles square. 14 In theory, 
a city was also according to Yijnanesvara four times 
the size of a village, 15 but when it comes to 
a practical distinction, he could describe a nggara, the 
city, only as ‘consisting of many people,’ 16 and in the 
same context, the town could be inferred to have been 
half the size of a city. These distinctions, however, 
were only theoretical. The actual size of villages can 

lz Tao i Chin lio t Rocklull, Notes, Taxing pao, XVI, p. 453. 

13 Bee tlie Quotation from Paes, supra, p. 71. 

14 Acharya, Dictionary , p. 184. 

15 Vijjoanesvara The Mitaksara , ii, 167. 

4 Bah xi jam samJcirwasya’—. Ibi$. _ 

E— 10 ' 
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be gleaned from the inscriptions, which give in many 
cases the areas of villages granted to temples and 
Brahmans. From them we learn that the size of the 
villages differed widely. One record tells us that 
12 veils of land 17 were constituted into a new village. 
A Tan j ore inscription 18 specifies the areas of 17 
villages, their areas varying from 2 veils or about 131 
acres to 152 velis. 

What is, however, of greater importance from the 
point of view of our present study is the character of 

The constituent the viUfl g e ° f the m ' iddle ™ ™ 

parts of the economic entity — the utilisation of the 
land of the village for the various needs 
of the villagers. From this point of view, the village 
was an aggregate of cultivated holdings, generally with 
some waste land attached to it, and usually it had a 
central site for the dwelling houses congregated 
together. Details of the constituent parts of villages 
are also given in the inscriptions and we may well utilise 
them in order to reconstruct a clear picture of the 
mediaeval village. 

The Tiruvalangadu plates 19 of the sixth year of 
Rajendra Cola I (1020 A. D.) may be 
a typical example, taken as a typical example. The inscrip- 
tion records the grant of the village of 
Palaiyamur to the temple of Mahadeva at TiruTfilan- 
gadu 20 and, in recounting the privileges secured by the 

17 638 of 1923. 1 reK=6J acres. 

1B South Ind. Inscr II, 4. . 

ls The Tiruvalangadu Plates, South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 205. 

20 A village in the North Areot district. 
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temple on getting the village as a devadam > enumerates 
the constituent parts of the village thus : — < 

All the land situated within the four great boun- 
daries herein thus declared including wet lands, dry 
lands, villages, village-sites, houses, house-gardens, 
common meeting places , 21 waste (lands set apart) for 
grazing cattle, tanks, vast expanses of water , 22 ant-hills 
and (other) mounds , 23 forest lands, low bushes and 


21 The word in the text is ‘Manritf wssrpu The Epigraphist has 
translated it 'open fields*. In a footnote, he says, the word may be con- 
nected with ldj&t ( ftp up. which generally occurs in inscriptions in the sense of 
a ‘shepherd*, (South Ind. Inscr., Ill, p. 436 n. 1). The sense ‘open fields* does 
not seem to suit the context, as wet lands and dry lands have already been 
mentioned, and the phrase ‘open fields* does not connote any distinctive 
sense. The word Manru is therefore different from Manrddi. It may be 
connected with Mcmram which is explained by Mahamahopadhyaya V. 
Swaminatha Iyer as ‘the open platform under a tree where all people of 
a village meet together* (South Ind. Inscr., Ill, p. 436). This interpretation 
has also been adopted by Subramania Iyer in his Historical Sketches , 
p. 359. 

22 The word, as published in the text, (South Ind. Inscr., Ill, p 410) 
is Qgmlu.gd) kottakam, the impression of the plate as published in 
Plate xviii-a, line 430 has Qx m'i snn kottakam. The Epigraphist has 
translated it cowpens, connecting the word with the Sanskrit gosthaka 
(South Ind. Inscr., Ill, p. 436, n. 2), Mftakam is commonly used in the 
Tan j ore and Chingleput districts to-day in the sense of a large sheet 
of water, and a proverb says: ‘a man who has not seen the ocean, let him 
at least see a kottakam J The word, moreover, occurs in close proximity 
to the tank, and the contrast is likely to have been meant. 

3 3 Here again my translation is different from that in South Ind. 
Inscr., Ill, p. 436. The text has tierri and the translation ‘hedges*. 
Subramania Iyer would have it as “big trees marking the boundaries*’ 
(Historical sketches, p. 359). The word is not found in the dictionaries, 
but is now in use in the Ramnad district, and denotes mounds or elevated 
lands particularly in the midst of water. This meaning suits the text 
well. The writer is indebted to Pandit Raghava Aiyangar for this 
suggestion. 
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plants inter-twined , 24 barren lands, brackish lands, 
streams, and lands where breaches had occurred , 25 
rivers, the lands lying on the bed of the river 
between the banks and the edge of the normal 
water-course , 26 (deep) pits (of water) where fish exist, 
groves where bees build honey-combs , 27 trees growing 
up, wells sunk below, ditches , 28 ponds, lakes, the 
high land (i.e., catchment area for an eri which 
will be covered with water in flood time but will be dry 
at other times and may be cultivated ) 29 without exclud- 
ing any existing land which is either covered with 

24 The word in the plates as printed is l9l-$$I<oi ds Pifaligai (See 
South Ind. Inscr III, 205, impression of the plates, line 430) and not 
Pidiligai . The translation of the plates leaves it as it is. The meaning 
adopted above is only a tentative one, and has been suggested by the 
contrast with forest land. 

35 2 .<S 2 DUL/L/in line 431 has been translated channels cut through 
fields. Winslow ( Tamil and English Dictionary) gives both meanings 
viz., A breach and A channel cut through fields — “to break with 
force suddenly, to break or burst open — as a bank or shore. Subramania 
Iyer ( Historical Sketches , p. 359) has adopted the former, and in the 
context it seems to suit better. 

** Aridupadugai. The translation given in South Ind . 

Inscr., Ill, 2 05, 'arable lands near rivers’ does not seem to be sufficiently 
definite. Aridupadugai may be covered with water in flood-time; at other 
times, it is usually cultivated, being a very rich soil. Cf. Subramania Iyer, 
Historical Sketches , p. 359— the land just on the bed of a river (which it 
washes during floods), e.g., the village Vallambacjugai on the north bank of 
the Coleroon, 

2 7 Tenpayilpodimbu cf. hollows where honey is stored (South hid. 
Inscr., Ill, 205) which seems to be too literal to convey a definite Idea. 

~ 8 Ki$angu — In the translation, South Ind . Inscr., 205, it is given as 
tanks. But the word Kulam has also been taken to mean tanks. (Ibid.) 
Though Kidangu according to Winslow means also tank, in the context, 
as another word has been already employed to indicate tanks, it can be 
taken in its more common sense, a ditch (Vide, Winslow, Tamil and 
English Dictionary) or a small pit. 

20 Cf. translation of erimr-koppu enBSitQstruy — collections of water 
below lake (bunds), South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 205. 
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water or rolled by the barrow, land where iguanas run 
or the tortoises creep. 30 

The plates also contain an exhaustive description 
of the boundaries of the granted village, running over 
281 lines. 

Besides such grants, we have others where a 
partial enumeration of the constituent parts of a 
village occurs, viz., those which name the parts of a 
village which were exempt from taxation. 31 

Prom a careful examination of the various grants, 
it would appear that the grant made by the king con- 
sisted of: — i 

i. The village settlement or the habitat ( ur or 
nattam ). 32 Thus the land settlement in the region 
had the village form, and was not of 
i. The habitat. the isolated farmstead type, with the 
exception already discussed. The term 
is invariably coupled with the ur-irukkai or the 
ur-nattam™ or the ur-irukkai-nattam 34 meaning village 
site. In some cases the village was smaller than the 

80 This phrase is often met with in inscriptions. It is intended to 
cover any land that might have been left unenumerated and the two 
parts of the phrase indicate high land and low land respectively. 

81 For an example, see South Inti. Inscr., II, 4. 

S2 It may be noted that ur in Tamil was originally applied to villages 
in the agricultural tracts; ur, pddi, ceri, and palli to those in the pastoral 
tracts; ur, ceri , hudi and kuncci to those in the mountainous tracts, 
paf/tinam and paklcam to those in the coastal tracts and parandalai to those 
in the sandy tracts (Tolkuppimm, commentary on Ch. i, sutra 18). In 
Telugu the village is generally expressed in the inscriptions by the term 
grama. 

88 South Ind. Inscr., II, 5. sec. 6. 

34 South Ind . Inscr., II, 5, sec. 7. ‘ " 
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average type, such a one being generally denoted in 
inscriptions by the term paddgai i.e. hamlet. We 
have also mention, in the inscriptions, of separate 
quarters, called ceris, for the habitation of the artisans 
and other classes of people — the toddy-drawers, the 
artisans, the untouchables, the washermen, the Pariahs 
etc . 36 

All villages had not all these ceris ; only the 
bigger ones could apparently boast of having 
them. This is clear from a comparison of the descrip- 
tion of a number of villages in the inscriptions referred 
to above . 37 

'In places where the village system was not in 
existence, the dwellings of the lower classes also stood 
isolated — far away from those of the caste people. 
Barbosa tells us that the Betunes lived “in houses 
standing by themselves in the fields av T ay from the 
roads, whither the gentlefolk do not walk. ” The Poleas 

3 5 The Tirwvdlangadit, plates, South Ind. Inscr Ill, p. 408, line 325. In 
586 of 1926, the suburb is called Piqcigm {A.R.E., 1927, part ii, para 92). 

**2laeceri, South Ind. Inscr., II, 4, sec. 9. 

Kanimdnaseri, South Ind . Inscr,, n, Ibid. 

Tlnddcceri, South Ind. Inscr., II, 4, sec. 13. 

Vapiiarticceri, South Ind. Inscr., II, 4, sec. 9. 

Paraicceri, South Ind. Inscr., II, 4, sec. 9. 

In section 12 of No. 5 of the same series, we find mention of two 
quarters for the Pariahs— the eastern quarter in which Pariah menials 
(urapparaiyar) live and the western papaicceri in which Pariah cultivators 
live. 

Two other ceris are met with in South Ind. Inscr. , II, 5, the 
Tdtaivaycceri, (section 15) and the Talieceri (sec. 25). But they 
apparently do not refer to quarters of separate communities but rather 
denote distinction in location. The former means the ceri or quarter, 
or street near the entrance to the village, and the latter, the ‘temple- 
quarter’, generally inhabited by dancing girls. 

* T South Ind . Inscr., II, 4 and 5. 
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too lived “in the fields and o,pen campaigns in secret 
lurking places,” and the Pariahs “in the most desert 
places.” 38 

It is an interesting fact that provision was 
generally made -for the expansion of the 
provision for ex- village, either owing to the increase in 

pansion. . , , . , ,, . „ 

the population or by the incoming of 
new settlers from outside. This may be inferred not 
so much from the fact that house-sites were sold or 
gifted away by villagers, 39 but from the care taken to 
see that the reserved sites were not, later converted 
into paddy fields. 40 An inscription from Tanjore dated 
1150 A. D. registers an order definitely prohibiting the 
house sites of the village from being converted into 
paddy fields. It was found necessary also to make 
provision for increased irrigational facilities in 
order to help waste lands being brought under cultiva- 
tion by the new comers. 41 

If the village was so designed as to enable it to 
grow in size, a limit was also set to its 
Li sfon t0 expan " expansion. Undue expansion was cer- 
tainly considered an evil and the method 
adopted to prevent such expansion was to set up 
stone slabs on the outskirts of the villages. 42 These 
■were supposed to be able to ward off sickness and 
other harm which threatened to enter the place and 

38 Barbosa, An Account, II, pp. 65, 68, 69. 

89 96 of 1926, 12tli year of Raja Rajadeva III. 

40 429 of 1918. A.R.E., 1919, part ii, para 19, tlie 14tb year of 
Rajadhiraja II. 

41 1247 A.D. 188 of 1921. 

42 Bamaswamy Naidu, Revenue Bystems, J.RA.B., 1834, p. 296. 
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were reverenced accordingly. Some of them bore the 
rude outline of a deity and were accordingly given such 
names as ‘Pidari’ or ‘Ellai- Amman’, the goddess of 
boundary, and even lands were sometimes allotted for 
the proper maintenance of worship for such deities . 43 

Even to-day, such stone slabs may be seen on the 
outskirts of the villages on what are said to be the old 
boundaries. To the goddess of bomidary, according to 
Erancis, “periodical worship is often performed, but 
in the case of the others, the attentions of the villagers 
are confined to an annual ceremony, whereat cocoanuts 
are broken, camphor is burnt, and a light is placed 
on the stone ”. 44 A similar account is given in the 
Tricliinopoly Gazetteer 45 : — 

“Many villages with a claim to antiquity have 
four or more boundary stones, the number varying with 

the size of the village. These are supposed to 

demarcate the jurisdiction of the village goddess, and a 
god called Karuppan is supposed to reside in - each.” 

Another feature, of the village settlement is that 

Elevation mos t of the villages were located on 
high grounds, high enough to be free 
from inundation during rains and at the same time to 
drain off the water in all directions. 

These facts about the village settlements in South 
India — the choice of the elevated land for the house sites 
or the residential quarters, the reservation of separate 

4Z Fi$ar$~patti, SoutM Ind. Inser., I, 64; II, 4. The temple of Aiyan, 
South Ind . Inscr., II, 5, sec. 7. . : 

4 4 Francis, South Arcot, pp. 92 — 93. 

4 5 Hemingway, Tricliinopoly, p. 81. 
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quarters for the habitation of the different classes of 
people 46 and the reservation of sites for the natural 
expansion of the village — remind us strongly that the 
silpa smtra or the science of architecture was studied, 
and the directions given there were 
Evi Mnas<zra the Practised. Ananthalwar and Rea, the 
Editors of ‘The Indian Architecture’ 
concur in saying that the Manasdra 47 was held by the 
South Indians as a standard work to which they 
invariably referred when problems connected with the 
subjects contained in that book came up for solution . 48 

Indeed we have independent evidence to the effect 
that, in the middle ages, some classes of people in South 
India exclusively practised the iilpa-sdstrds as their 
birth-right, and they claimed descent from Yisva- 
karma, the divine architect, and called themselves 
Visvakarmas after him. An inscription 49 from 

46 Acharya, Dictionary , p. 184. 

4 7 The word Mana-sara comes from the words Mana or Measurement 
and Sara or Essence, thus meaning a science of the essence, of measure- 
ments. The learned editors, however, observe that it may also refer to 
the name of the author as we have a clear verse at the close of the first 
chapter which signifies that the name of the author who composed the 
verses was Manasdra . 

“ Manasdra r$ind fcrta Mstram * 

Manasdra vidit&m lemma siddhih” 

Ananthalwar and Rea, Indian Architecture, I, p» 29. 

4 8 Ananthalwar and Rea, op. cit, p. 30. 

49 1111 A.D., 575 of 1909, from Macherla, Guntur dt, A.R.E., 1910, 
part ii, para 60. 

We may be permitted in this connexion to refer to the opinion of 
Aitekar, who in his Village Communities , doubts, “whether the colonizers 
of Western India had ever heard of those theories” (laid down in the 
gilpa-Mstras ) . He proceeds to say, “As far as their residential quar- 
ters,.. are concerned, our villages have not changed much; so, one 
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Macherla in the Telugu Country states that Visva- 
kiarma, the son of Brahma, was the progenitor of the 
architects and was the father-in-law of the Sun. 
Visvakarma is stated to have converted the rays 
proceeding from the Sun, his son-in-law, into divine 
weapons such as the discus of Visnu. Some famous 
Aodryas of the Visvakarma family are enumerated 
and are represented to have been “experts in cutting 
lingas (of Siva), in preparing images, in under- 
standing the proper place of the latter (in Indian 
iconography), in building the four kinds of mansions 
( prasdda ) and their innumerable sub-divisions, in 
grasping the geometry ( ksetra ) involved in the study 
of the vastu — ( sastra ) (architecture), and in grace- 
fully handling the implements of their profession.” 

The Mdnasdra treats of various topics. In it, there 
are found laws for sculpture, the rules for the location 
and orientation of temples, for the laying out of streets’ 
in cities and for the selection of suitable sites for 
different kinds of temples and for dwelling-houses. 
Carpentry and joinery connected with the building of 
cars for gods, and for sculptures thereon, are also 
indicated in some of its chapters. There are also 
chapters detailing the several classes of Visvakarmas 
with their respective qualifications . 50 

wonders whether such rules had ever guided village colonization” — Altekar, 
Village Communities, p, 78. 

The facts given hy the learned author, however, show that the same 
general principles of village formation governed their settlements (p, 77 
for details). The point seems to be that while there were variations 
between parts, the leading principles of the Mdnrnam were applied by 
the Visvatermas, though all might not have heard of the theories. 

eo Ananthalwar and Rea, op. cit, pp. 29—30. For a detailed analysis 
of its contents, see ibid, pp. 37— 41 s 
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Tlie ninth chapter of the book deals in elaborate 
detail with the different types of village formation 
according to their shape, extent, their entrance way, etc. 
According to their shape the villages are divided into 
eight classes namely Dandaha , Sarvatobkadra, Nandyar 
varta > Padmaka, Swastika, Prastara, Kdrmuka, and 
Catummkha (lines 2 — I). The measurement, the 
ground-plans, the offerings to the presiding deity, the 
internal arrangement, the laying out of the houses, and 
the ceremonial opening of new buildings are described 
in order. 51 

The general plan of the village is then described 52 : 

(‘Each village is surrounded by a wall made of 
brick or stone, strong and high enough to prevent 
leaping over. Beyond this wall there is a ditch broad 
and deep enough to cause a great obstruction in the 
event of an attack on the village. There are generally 
four main gates at the middle of the four sides and as 
many at the four corners. Inside the wall there is a 
large street around the village. This street is generally 
used for cireumambulation on some special occasion, 
daily rounds of the police, open air drive and' 

6 2 Prathamam grdma-mdnam oa 
dvitiyam pa&am vmymet 

Trtlymi tad-balim clatva 1 

caturtham grama (m) vinyaset 
Pancamam grharvmydsam 
tatra garhham viniksipet 
sa fleam. grha — prave&am ca 

tan-?ndnam adftunocyate, the Manet s-ara, Ob. ix, lines 5—8, quoted In 
Acharya, Dictionary, p. 183. 

5 2 Lines 95—503, See Acharya, . Dictionary , s. v. Grama. Also 
Ananthalwar and Rea, Indian- Architecture, 1, Ch. ix. 
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similar uses of public import. Two other large 
streets are those which run from one gate to another in 
the middle of the wall on each side. They intersect 
each other at the centre of the village, where a temple 
or a hall is generally built for the meeting of the vil- 
lagers. The village is thus divided into four main 
blocks, each of which is again subdivided into many 
blocks by streets which are always straight from one 
end to the other of a mam block. The ground-floors 
of the houses on the main streets are shops. The 
surrounding street has foot-paths and houses only on 
one side. These houses are mainly public buildings, 
sueh as schools, colleges, libraries and guest-houses. 
All other streets generally have residential buildings 
on both sides. The houses high or low are always 
uniform in make. Congestion is carefully avoided. 
The drains or jala-dvara .... are made towards the slope 
of the village. Tanks and ponds are dug in all the 
inhabited parts and located in sueh quarters as can be 
conveniently reached by a large number of inhabitants. 
The temples of public worship as well as the public 
commons, gardens and parks are similarly located. The 
people of the same caste or profession are generally 
housed in the same quarter. ” 

It is also noteworthy that each house was provided 
with its garden and yard. The word 4 manaip- 
padappai f5Z is indicative of this fact. Further, in 
inscriptions which mention sales of houses, we have 
mention of the gardens attached to houses being sold 

58 South Ind. Inscr I, 58, text line 22; 87 , lines 37 — 38 . Each house 
50 ' wide and 100 '. long with a wall and backyard. Bp. Car., XI, 
Kunigal 37, 
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along with them . 54 This corresponds to what Weber 
calls the ‘Wurt’ or fenced garden land in the German 
hide (II ufe), of which there were as many parts as 
there were originally dwelling lots in the village . 55 

ii. The arable land — Next to the village habitat, the 
most important part of the land system of the village 

ii. The arable was cultivated lands. A number of 
land. inscriptions record grants of villages 

with cultivable fields or in some cases bits of land only, 
forming part of a village. Some even specify the class 
of land which was gifted away . 50 In Sanskrit grants, 
the expression that commonly occurs is ‘ ksetra , ’ 
meaning a field . 57 In Tamil grants, however, the land 
is usually distinguished under three heads, wet lands, 
dry lands and garden lands . 58 While it is true that in 
inscriptions recording grants of land we find almost 
invariably the existence of both dry and wet lands in 
the same village this does not hold good of garden 
lands . 59 

Cultivable lands, however, were not always co- 
terminous with cultivated lands. This must be obvious 
to one who reads of numerous grants of uncultivated 

5 *8onitb Ind. Inscr. } I, 87. 

B5 Weber, Economic History, p. 5. - 

BS 207 of 1919 from Tribhuvanadevi, Pondicherry, 1098 A.D. records 
a gift of land under class twelve. 

57 See a grant of Amma II, Soufih Jnd. Inscr., I, 38. 

B8 59 of 1914. A.R.E., 1915, part ii, para 44. Tamil -Nafijai, Punjai , 

Tottam s Pallam, Mettw, Tottaccdl. 

B9 The Tiruvalangaiiu plates quoted above do not contain any reference 
to garden lands in the village other than house gardens. The point is 
of some importance in considering the question of the self-sufficiency of 
the village. 
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but cultivable lands, often accompanied with special 
concessions in taxation, to help the donee to bring them 
into cultivation. 80 

It is a singularly interesting point to note that 
such uncultivated portions of the lands of the village 
were more often found in the comers of the village 
away from the residential quarters. An inscription of 
1176 A. D. from EdayarpaMkam, Chingleput district, 
registers the fact that a piece of land was in a distant 
corner of the village so that no one came forward to 
cultivate it . 01 Another example of the same unwill- 
ingness of the people to cultivate lands lying far away 
occurs in an inscription from Tanjore district . 02 

To inquire into the question why there should have 
been such a feeling is not quite relevant in a study of 
the land system of the village ; it is probably sufficient 
to note, here, that in general, the land surrounding 
and within easy approach of the village settlement was 
mostly cultivated wet land, and uncultivated waste was 
to be found only in the outer extremity of the village 
boundary. 

Here we may also notice another elass of lands, 
which were under cultivation only for part of the year. 
During the rainy season a part of the lands would go 
under water which at other times would be made use 
of. The expressions dridupadugai and eri-kdppu 
referred to above indicate that in flood time such lands 
would be covered, while in the dry season they would be 

6C T402 A.D., A.R.E., 1913, part ii, para 52. ~ 

**254 of 1910, A.R.E., 1911, part ii, para 28. 

« 2 100 of 1911 from Sikkil, Tanjore district. 
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under cultivation. The area of land denoted by 
pallavmf 3 may also be brought under this head. Being 
near the edge of the normal water limit of a lake it is 
under water in the rainy season, and has to be drained 
for cultivation . 84 

Here is also the place to include two other items 
of interest, viz., kalam, 35 and ayatanam . 6G 

The former is the threshing floor, and is fairly 
well-known. At the time of which we are speaking, the 
kalam was invariably common for the whole village. 
Brom the fact of the continuance of this at the present 
day in some localities, this is easy to understand, but 
that the barn ( ayatanam ) should also have been at least 
in some villages, common for the whole village is a 
surprising fact. Vijnanesvara interprets ‘ ayatanam’, 
as a house or a plot of ground for storing husk or 
straw . 67 It appears therefore, that in addition to a 
common threshing floor there was also a common place 
for the villagers to store husk or straw . 68 

63 South Ind . Inscr II, 5, sec. 17. 

®*C£. Ibid,, translation: the land used as a pit ( pattavay ) which is 
dug (for) the water from the tank (eri) of the village. Krishna Sastri, 
Eouth Ind. Insicr., II, p. xi. The proper rendering is perhaps “the land 
which had become a pit owing to the accumulation of the water from the 
tank (of the village) of jgiru-Munniyur”. 

* 5 8oiUh Ind . Insor., II, 5, sec. 5, ur-kalavi, sec. 11. Kalam is. the 
Tamil form of the Sanskrit Klvala. 

8 ®Vijfi anesvara, Th c MU dlcmra, ii, 154. 

67 Ayatanam niveganam paldla leu tadyarth a m vibhaktah bhtiprade^ah, 
Vijnanesvara, The Mitak$ara, ii, 154. 

68 Even now in addition to a common threshing floor there is also a 
common place for the villagers to store husk or straw, in the Sctmu&ayam 
villages. 
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iii. The barren land— While, in general, the 
cultivated lands probably predominated, there were un- 
doubtedly stretches of barren (‘ kalaru ') 

w. Barren land. an( j ] 3 rae pi s } 1 ( uvani ) lands which were 

not fit for cultivation. The expression kalaru itself 
means barren or brackish land , 69 and itvaru is also used 
in common parlance to mean the same thing. In the 
inscriptions, kalaru was probably intended to mean the 
barren lands, while uvaru was intended to convey the 
idea of such lands as were also brackish. But we cannot 
be sure. 

iv. The pasture land — It does not fall exactly under 

the category of barren lands, for it was a 

iv. Pasture. part of the cultivable land left un- 
cultivated for the cattle to graze . 70 The 
injunction to reserve such a site is a very old one and 
is found in the earliest Smrtis . 71 The jurist of our 
period Vijnanesvara repeats the same in his com- 
mentary on Yajnavalkya , 72 ‘By the choice of the village, 
i.e., by the choice of the inhabitants of the village, 
regard being had to the large or small extent of the 
land, or by the king’s will, a cattle pasture ground 
should be made; i.e., some good portion of the unculti- 
vated land should be appropriated for the pasturage of 
the kine and the like . 5 

6 9 Winslow, Tamil arud English Dictionary. 

70 Kanru meyum pdju, the TIruvalangadu plates, Mouth hid. Imcr n 
III, 205, p. 410, line 429; Ibid, II, 5, see, 12. The Epigraphist has here 
translated the word as ‘land lying as pasture for the calves'. I am not 
aware that there is any separate site reserved for the grazing of the 
calves. 

71 Manu, Dharmasdstra ,■ viii, 237. 

7 * South Ind. Jnscr., I, 114, *G-op ra cdra l) h u m i% Vijnanesvara, The 
Mitdksard, ii t 166. 
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Not only was pasture land reserved for cattle it 
also appears that pasturing elsewhere was in some cases 
prohibited 1 . A Tan j ore inscription of 1150 A.D. lays 
down that bullocks grazing near the village channels 
shall be impounded in pens erected for the purpose. 75 

It must be obvious, however, that in off seasons, 
after the harvest had been reaped, the cattle were 
turned on the fields. 

•It appears also probable that there were separate 
cattle-stands, different from the pasture-lands. The 
inscription, referred to above, 74 refers to an order to 
the effect that cattle-stands of the village shall not be 
permitted to be converted into paddy-fields. Further, 
the Mitaksara, in discussing the question of the pasture- 
land, points out another rule meant for the convenience 
of cows and other cattle for standing, lying down, etc. 
In commenting on verse 167 of Yajnavalkya, he says, 
“Here is another rule being propounded to provide for 
the convenience of cows and other cattle for standing, 
lying down, etc. The space to be left between a village 
and its fields shall be one hundred Dhanus in extent on 
all sides exempt from tillage.” 75 It has to be read in 
close relation to the commentary on verse 166 where the 

73 429 of 1918, 14tli year of Rajadhiraja IL A.R.E., 1919, part ii, 
para 19. 

74 429 of 1918, 14th year of Rajadhiraja II, A.R.EJ., 1919, part ii, 
para 19. 

75 The text on which this statement is based is:— 

Idamaparam gavadlnam sihdnascma sautearyartJiamucyate grama - 
IcsMrayorantaram dlmmit-Maparmitam parinahah, 

Vijiianegyara, The MitdJcfard, ii, 167, 

£—13 
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jurist speaks of the pasture land proper, “ By the 
choice of the village” etc. quoted above . 78 

Thus there was to be another piece of land, 
intended as the cattle-stand in addition to the grazing 
land according to the Mitaksara. This^ position is 
supported by inscriptional evidence . 77 

v. The forest land — Similar to the pasture land in 
its character of being used by the community in eommoii 

„ „ was the forest land. Unlike the former, 

y. Forest land. 

however, it cannot be asserted or every 
village that it had a jungle land for its use. There are 
grants without any mention of forest land, and besides, 
the boundaries of certain villages described do not 

™Apararka, the other great commentator on Yajnavalkya, however, 
takes the two verses 166 and 167 to refer to the same piece of: pasture land. 
He is explicit on the point, saying that the second verse is intended only 
to delimit the extent of ground generally suggested in the first — Aparariui, 
Commentary, ii, 166 and 167. 

The Arthasdst?'a, however, seems to support Vijnanesvara’s interpreta- 
tion: 

' stham bhais-saman tatb grdmdd dhamtg Satapakrstam upaMImn 
Jcdrayet — Kautilya, The ArthaMstra, ( Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, Tri- 
vandrum, 1924, No. 80), Ch. 67, p. 59, 1. 7. 

‘An enclosure with timber posts shall be made at a distance of a 
hundred from a village*. 

‘At a distance of 800 angulas around every village an enclosure with 
timber posts shall he constructed.* 

That this piece of land was apparently intended to be different from 
the pasture land is clear from the fact that the author speaks of the 
vivita in the next line which means a pasture land, and further he speaks 
of the cows which have passed ten days in the enclosure after calving. 

pain pracdrdrtham vivltemdlavanenOpajlveijuh — 5 Kautilya, 

The ArthaMstra, (Edited by Shama Sastry, Mysore, 1924), p. 172. 

429 of 1918, A.R.E., 1919, part ii, para 19. 

cf. the position taken up by Gupta, (Land System, hid. Ant., LI, 
pp. 74—6.) in regard to the Gopmcdnibhiimi and the Tmun/utl 
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mention any forest land at all. It is only reasonable to 
suppose then that the forest land was not an adjunct of 
every village. Forests were being continually reclaimed. 
Some inscriptions specifically state that particular 
villages were founded after clearing the forest ; 78 there 
are other instances 70 where reclamation was encouraged 
by concessions in taxation for a number of years. In 
these and in others of a like nature the forests must 
have formed the boundaries of the villages, but this 
cannot be said of all. Where forests existed, the rights 
to wood-cutting were of course shared by the inhabi- 
tants. 

vi. Reservoirs — A considerable area of the land 
in the villages was occupied by tanks and other 
reservoirs of water. It is interesting 
vi. Reservoirs of t° note that, according to the Manor 

wafer. sara/ u tanks and ponds are to be 

dug in all the inhabited parts and 
located in such quarters as can be conveniently reached 
by a large number of inhabitants. In the Tamil inscrip- 
tions we find several terms used for the same. Some 
of them were useful for irrigation purposes while 
others apparently were confined to bathing purposes. 
The plates referred to above at the beginning of this 
section have kularn, kottakam, odai > dm, minpayil- 
pallam, kinaru, kidanyu, keni. Other inscriptions 
add punakkulam, immikknlam, vaykkal , 81 kalani, 

78 1253 A.D., 224 of 1205, from Kurnool. 

79 432 of 1917, A.R.E., 1918, part ii, para 48. 

80 Acharya, Dictionary, p. 184. 

81 South In4. I user., II, 5, sec. 7 and 12. 

South IncL Inscr IX, 4, sec. 2. The channels which pass through 
one village, obviously irrigating other villages also. See sec. 12 of the 
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‘ pulattil-kulangal ’ 82 (ponds in fields), paraikkulak- 
kuri s 3 (separate ponds and wells for the Pariahs), 
totti Si (cistern), the pond in which red w T ater-lilies are 
planted 83 and the sacred bathing pond. SG Along with 
the area occupied by the water reservoirs, we may also 
take the causeway built on the banks of the rivers . 87 


Not included under any one of the above headings 

Miscellaneous were certain areas also specified in 
inscriptions — the sites of temples 88 and 
their appendages, usually the garden attached to the 
temples 80 and the sacred courts , 90 the sacred quarter 
near the temple , 91 and the sacred bathing pond . 02 The 
bigger villages had each several temples in their 
precincts . 88 The site occupied by the burning grounds 
of the various communities, viz. burning grounds for 
the cultivators , 84 burning grounds for the Pariahs , 85 


83 South Ind. Inscr II, 4, sec. 13; Ibid., sec. 3. 

83 In Tillages the low class people were not permitted to draw water 
from tanlcs or wells used by caste people. 

S4 South Ind. Inscr,, II, 5, sec. 15. 

* 3 Ibid., sec. 2. 

8 * South Ind. Inscr., II, 5, sec. 11, Tiruwm&fi mctkhufam. 

87 South Ind , Inscr., II, 4, sec. 11. 

88 Sri K6yil, orthodox Hindu temple as contrasted with the temples of 
the Dravidian village deities and the Jaina temples. 

South ind . Inscr., II, 4, sec. 3, the temple of Pi|ari. 

89 Nandavanam, Ibid., sec. 4. 

"Tinmurrmi, Ibid., sec. 18. 

91 TdUcceri i South Ind . Inscr II, 5, sect. 25. 

® 2 Tirumahjanakk ulam, Ibid., 5, sec. 11. 

® 8 Temple of Pidari, South Ind . Inscr ^ II, 5, sec. 15. 

Kadugal, South Ind. Inscr., II, 5, sec. 15. 

Durgaiyar, South Ind. Inscr., II, 5, sec. 15. 

Kalar and Pidariyar, South Ind. Imcr., II, 5, sec. 15. 
Aiyan, South Ind. Inscr., II, 5, sec. 15. 

04 South Ind. Inscr., II, 4, 

9 5 Ibid, 
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etc., and the roads leading to these grounds 00 also formed 
part of the village; the Kott akfaTCL'm® 7 i.e., the granary 
of the village, the pete or market-place , 98 the elevated 
lands of the village, the terri and the purru , and finally 
the grove for the recreation of the people are also to be 
mentioned to complete the picture of a mediaeval 
village. The last was not probably found in every 
village, but that some villages had it cannot be 
doubted . 80 

Having now described the land system in the 
villages according to epigraphical evidence, we 
may turn to the boundaries. Here 

Boundaries. , , . n # , 

the evidence receives some addition 
from the accounts of travellers. The boundary 
marks recommended by the jurist Vijnanesvara are 
in essentials the same as those prescribed by the law- 
givers who preceded him. Commenting on Ya j navalkya 
he divides the boundaries into two major heads the 
visible and the invisible and quotes Manu with 
approval . 100 “ ‘Let him mark the boundaries by trees 
such as the Nyagrodhm, Asvattha-s, Kimsukas, cotton- 
trees, solus, palmyra palms and trees with milky juice. 
By clustering shrubs and bamboos of different kinds, 
sdmis, creepers and raised mounds, reeds and thickets 

8 “Ibid. 

* 7 Soath Ind. Inscr., II, 5, sec. 15; Hultzsch translates the word as 
‘stables’ Ibid., p. 64); cf. Tamil Lexicon , s. v. KottaMram. The method 
of collecting taxes in the villages perhaps made it necessary to maintain 
a granary in the village. 

1525 A.D., 450 of 1920, a Kanarese inscription from Anantapur. 

os 1251 A.D., 546 of 1918, A.R.E., 1919, part ii, para 26. 

100 Vijhanesvara, The Mitaksard, ii, 150 and 151; Manu t Dharmaiastra, 
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of the Kubjaka, so that the boundary (mark) will not 
vanish, tanks fed by reservoirs, wells and fountains 
should be built on boundary junctions, as also temples.’ 
These are visible marks.” 

Other visible marks are: — a mound ( sthalam ) or a 
raised portion of ground, 101 a water-embankment {seta) 
or a dam to a flow of water, and a heap of stone ( caitya) 
i.e. an embankment of stone or any other material. 102 

The invisible marks are then quoted from Manu : 103 
Considering that men err constantly in their knowledge 
concerning boundaries, let him (i.e. the king) cause to 
be made other marks of boundaries which remain 
hidden. Stones, bones, cow’s hair, chaff, ashes, pot- 
sherds, dry cow-dung, bricks, cinders, pebbles, and sand. 
And whatever other things of a similar kind the earth 
does not corrode (even) after a long time, these he 
should cause to be buried as invisible signs where 
boundaries meet. , 

The point of interest in quoting these time- 
honoured directions, repeated in almost similar terms 
by the great jurist of our period, is that they conform in 
essentials to what we know about the boundaries of 
villages in the middle ages. The Tiruvalangadu plates 
quoted above have 281 lines (from 1. 145 to 426) describ- 
ing the boundary of the village of Palaiyanur, and a 
careful analysis of this description shows that the 
boundaries included — 

(1) mounds, terri, mounds with trees. 

(2) trees, of twenty different kinds. 

—— — 

102 Yijnanesvara, The Mitakgara , ii, 151. 

*°*Manu, Dhartmsasira, viii, 249—51, 
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(3) pits, circular pits, pits with trees. 

(4) ponds, tanks, channels. 

(5) ant-hills, ant-hills with different kinds of 

trees. 

(6) channels, high level channels. 

(7) bank of the channel for flood-water. 

(8) boundary stones with marks of fish. 

(9) temples and sacred bathing tanks. 

(10) wells. 

(11) rocks with marks of double fish. 

Of the invisible signs mentioned above, we have 
for obvious reasons, no mention in the inscriptions. 
They describe only what was visible to the eye, when the 
boundaries were noted. 

Whether the inhabited site of the mediaeval village 
had a wall surrounding it is a question which may well 
be discussed in connexion with bounda- 

Village walls. . ^ ... ~ 

Ties. Inscriptions, so xar as we are 
aware, do not mention it. Among the travellers, the 
only contemporary accounts regarding village walls 
seem to be the statements of Paes about 1520: “Going 
from this city of Darcha towards the city of 

Bisnaga, you have many cities and tvalled 

villages/’ 104 “The whole country is thickly populated 
with cities and towns and villages; the king allows them 
to be surrounded only with earthen walls”. 105 

This statement obviously refers to the central and 
more northern districts of the country, and to a com- 
paratively late period. The faet that the existence of 

104 Paes, Sewell, “A Forgotten Empire ” p. 242. Italics mine. 
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the village wall is alluded to in contemporary evidence 
only somewhat later and the fact that this refers only 
to those parts of South India which were under 
constant fear of Muslim invasions or were under 
Muslim rule later suggests that the village walls 
became a regular feature only in the later middle ages. 
In the southern districts, the villages were generally 
open, as they now are, without defensive walls. 

ISTo remains of fortifications are generally seen 
round the villages in the far south. Regarding South 

Arcot, we are told , 106 “The ordinary villages, 

straggle about in the fashion which, though usual in 
the south, is in marked contrast to the state of affairs in 
more northern districts — those in the Deccan, for 
example. In these latter areas, the villages usually 
retain traces of fortifications and the houses are still 
huddled together within the line of the defences’ ’. The 
same story is told in the Trichinopoly Gaseteer, 
Hemingway remarking 107 that the villages are generally 
open without defensive walls. A via media between the 
two extremes is found in the district of Yizagapatam, 
“In the plains, the villages usually straggle along the 
two sides of one long street, off which lead narrow 

alleys Remains of fortifications are rare, and 

.never embrace the whole village site, as in the 
Deccan .” 108 

Sufficient evidence has been quoted to show the 
contrast between the Dekhan districts and the districts 

10 ‘Francis, South Arcot , p, 89, — ~ 

10T Hemingway, Trichinopoly, p. 81. 
i08 Franeis, Yizagapatam, p. 67. 
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of the far south, and this contrast, as far as our avail- 
able evidence goes, may be explained by the fear 
of the villagers in the former from- pillages in the 
time of the early Mahomedan invasions of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It is, however, fair 
to point out that, according to the Manmaraf™ each 
village is to be surrounded by a wall made of brick or 
stone strong and high enough to prevent leaping over. 110 
We can only say that this principle was probably applied 
wherever practicable and not everywhere, for, from the 
evidence of numerous inscriptions, it is clear that many 
villages did not have a wall for boundary. 111 

We have now dealt with the village settlement, its 
constituent parts, and its boundaries. Before passing- 
on to the land tenures we may remark that the village 
village roads settlement in one locality was not entirely 
isolated from others. We have mention 
in the inscriptions of the roads from one village to 
another, which formed the boundary of the villages 
granted to temples or Brahmans. In Tamil inscrip- 
tions, the road is called peruvaU . m This point is of 
some importance in connexion with the self-sufficiency 
of the village, but this we must reserve to a later stage, 
when we discuss the economics characteristics of the 
village. 

“>»Ch. lx, on Gr&ma, quoted in Acharya, Dictionary, p. 183. 

I'OThe Mdnasdra, v. 109, 110, 144, etc., quoted in Acharya, Dictionary, 
pp. 183 — 4, s. r. grama quoted above, supra, p. 83. 

11 ‘Supra, pp. 75—77. 

lll South Ind. Inscr., II, 4, sec. 16, Minor roads are called vali. 

E— 13 
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(2) LAND TENURES 

1. Private Property in Land — Importance of private 
property — Its history — Need for a fresh examination of 
evidence, threefold— i. Scholars not yet agreed — ii. Accumulation 
of fresh evidence — iii. Intensive study of the particular period — 
Definition of private property in land — The power to alienate, the 
criterion — Literary evidence — The Mitaksara — The Jaiminiya — 
Nyayamala — Inseriptional evidence — Classification : royal and 
private alienation — i. Royal — Villages — Lands — The Kdniyatci — 
ii. Alienations by private agencies. 

ii. Joint Tenure. — 1. Introductory — Work of previous writers 
on the subject — Our problem — Value of Baden-Powell’s work and 
of the evidence published since. 

2. Joint tenure: its implications — Our problem two-fold: 
i. community of interest in land, ii. distribution of joint villages. 

3. Community of interest in land — i. Complete ownership in 
common— ii. Part rotation and part common— iii. Part severalty 
and part common. 

4. Features incident to joint tenure: The broad differences — 
i. The right to alienate — ii. Pre-emption — iii. Management of local 
affairs — Venkayya’s contribution — Later inscriptions — Different 
types — The Caturvedimangalam — The committee organisation, a 
distinctive feature of the Caturvedimangalam — (i) Proofs Nega- 
tive: absence of mention in ryotwari villages— ,(ii) Functions 
primarily of a landlord body exercised through committees — 
(iii) Committees, constituted of shareholders — (iv) Village 
assembly also of shareholders — (v) Remission of taxes, its real 
significance— (vi) Distribution of taxes and the power to sell lands 
of defaulters — (vii) Taniyur. 

5. Altekar’s criticism. 

6. Distribution of Joint villages— Existence of Severalty 
villages. 
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iii. Special Tenures : Beneficial and Service . — Origin of special 
tenures: — gifts and payment of wages in land — Basis of classifica- 
tion — Beneficial and service — Beneficial tenures of three kinds — 
(a) Held by institutions — (b) By individuals and collective 
bodies — Variations in Ekabhoga — (c) Mixed: by institutions and 
individuals combined — Benefit enjoyed — Conditions in beneficial 
tenures — Beneficial tenures as compensation for wrongs done or 
in {appreciation of some deed — Service tenures of two main kinds — 
Some useful distinctions: occasional and! permanent — Sectional 
and whole — Conditions — Service tenures in temples — Miscellaneous 
tenures. 

iv. Leases . — Introductory — Two main problems — i. Who were 
the landlords? — ii. Conditions of Lease — (a) Terra — (b) Stipula- 
tion regarding the cultivation of crops — (e) Stipulation regarding 
the proper care of land — (d) Share of produce: the share, and 
the fixed rent systems — The share system; variation — i. in wet and 
dry lands — ii. According to crop — iii. In old and new lands — Fixed 
rent in kind — In cash — Kind and cash — Variation according to 
crops — According to lands — Incidental charges — Additional bur- 
dens — Compensating advantages — Penalty — (e) Alienation. 

Note. — 'Land Tenures' is here treated under four headings: 
Private Property in. Land, Joint Tenures, Special Tenures, viz., 
tenures arising out of grants (beneficial and service), and Leases , 
the relation between the land-lord and tenant. 
This arrangement needs some explanation. The 
word 'Tenure', according to the latest Oxford 
Dictionary means : (i) the action or fact of 
holding a tenement (tenement=land or real property which is 
held of another by any tenure or holding. ) 

(ii) The condition of service, etc., under which a tenement 
is held of the superior; the title by which the property is held; 
the relations, rights, and duties of the tenant to the land-lord. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, the question of private property 
in land is not within the scope of 'Land Tenures 7 for the very 
word 'tenure 7 by which we express the manner of possessing the 
right to such property conveys the direct admission of holding such 


^ote : 

Topics treated 
under Land 
Tenures. 
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property from a superior on certain conditions, but as, in historical 
discussions relating to the subject in India, there has been a 
tendency to regard the land as held of the state, it has been 
thought proper to include the subject, under the head; and the 
available evidence is examined. At bottom it is a legal question: 
"Who has the title to land?" — though it has also an important 
fiscal aspect in relation to the subject of taxation. The question 
of joint tenure looks at the title to the land from another point 
of view — viz , was land held individually or in community? The 
importance of this in a discussion of the economic life of the village 
is obvious ; and as much epigraphieal evidence has become available 
since Baden-Powell wrote his well-known work (1899), it has been 
thought advisable to examine the evidence afresh. 

The last two sections, dealing as they do with certain relations, 
duties and rights of tenancy are dearly within the scope of our 
study. 

i. Private property in land 
The raison d’etre of a diseussion on private 
property in land almost at the outset of 
importance of pri- chapter on the economic life of the 
vate property. v iu a g e community is in the inherent 
importance of the subject : the economic 
life of the village community depended largely on land, 
the latter being the primary source of wealth, and the 
full utilisation of this first agent of production depended 
partly on the sense of security which the sense of owner- 
ship would give . 113 

1J *Here I am only giving expression to the commonly held view that 
the man who owns his farm will secure greater produce from a given plot 
than the one who works at another’s. It may be pointed out, however, 
that investigations are being conducted to determine the relation between 
ownership of land and efficiency of cultivation, especially by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the results have been embodied in the U S.A. Agricultural year- 
book for 1923. They seem to hold that “efficiency is less a matter of the 
class of tenure than it is of the personal qualities of the farmer, the 
character of the land, and the adequacy of farm equipment and operating 
capital .” — Agriculture Year Book, 1923, p. 576. 
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Tte question is undoubtedly old. From the early 

its history ^ ays Com P an y, has been dis- 

cussed both by administrators and his- 
torians, among whom, the names of Sir Thomas 
Munro, 114 Elphinstone, 115 Nicholson, 116 Sir Louis 
Mallet, 117 Lord Salisbury, 118 and Sullivan, 119 may be 
mentioned. 

In 1869, all the then available evidence was dis- 
cussed with much ability by Wilks, 120 whose fine exposi- 
tion of the subject still retains its classic character. 
More recently, Baden-Powell brought the discussion 
up-to-date, in his Indian Village Community , 121 and his 
conclusions were then taken to have set the question at 
rest. He said, “Whatever might have been the precise 
date to which the right of the State to be considered 
superior owner of the soil may be carried back, it is 
certain that no ancient Hindu authority can be quoted 
for it,” and he maintained that the theory of the State 
ownership of land was of a late origin. 122 

Need for a fresh The need, however, for a fresh 

evidencef °three f examination of the available materials 
fold - arises from three considerations: — 


In spite of the valuable evidence adduced on 
i. scholars not yet both sides, scholars do not seem to have 
come to a final agreement on the subj ect. 


114 Munro, Minutes , I, pp. 72 — 74 and 238 ft. 

11 “Elphinstone, History , pp. 79—80. 

II “Nicholson, Coimbatore , II, pp. 287 if. 

III Minute on Land Revenue, quoted in Nagam Aiya, Travancore , III, 

p. 122. ■ . : * : 

lls Ibid. 

11 “Quoted in Nagam Aiya, Travancore , III, pp. 122 — 123. 

120 Wilks, Historical Sketches, I, pp. 65 — 123. 

* 2 *pp. 205— 210. 

3 2 2 Baden~Poweli, The Indian Village Community , p. 209. 
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I need only refer here to the divergent opinions of two 
eminent scholars, Vincent Smith and Jayaswal . 123 

There are other scholars who think that ownership 
in land was double. Hopkins, the learned author of 
' India Old and N&w’, may be taken as typical of what 
we may term, the via media school. ‘ ‘ In fact, ’ ’ says he , 124 
‘ ‘ though I do not know that the idea has been suggested 
before, or that it would receive the approbation of 
scholars generally, I am convinced for my own part 
that the true solution is to be found in the explanation 
that the revenue in ancient times was regarded as a tax, 
but that in regard to ownership the old Hindu legislator 
held (without raising the question v T hich is now put 
first) that ownership in land was double. ” It is evident 
therefore that the statement contained in a recent 
text-book 125 on the subject, ‘‘so far as the Hindu period 
is concerned, all are agreed that the ancient Hindu 
sovereigns never claimed any right to the proprietor- 
ship of the soil,” is a little too confident, and there is 
room for a fresh examination of evidence. 

ii. The second consideration is this : fresh 
evidence has been accumulating in 

“offt-esh^videnee. recent years. The progress of epigra- 
phical research has enabled us to get 

■ — — 1 — x — * * — — - — - 

12 ®Jayaswal, in Ms Hindu Polity , part ii, pp* 174 — 183, has brought in 
an array of authorities from very old times, and argued the case for the 
existence of private property in land, and incidentally drawn attention to 
the remark of Vincent , Smith, ( Early History, II Edition, p. 129, and 
repeated, in the III Edition, p. 131) in favour of state ownership and 
pointed out how it is untenable. The statement, however, is repeated in the 
IV Edition of the Early History, 1924, revised by Edwardes, pp. 137 — 138, 
with some slight change. "The native law of India has ordinarily recog- 
nized agricultural land as being crown property.” 

12 ‘Hopkins, India, p. 221. 

i2S Sundara Raja Aiyangar, Land Tenures, p. 7 
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at a number of inscriptions, particularly those relating 
to South India, and a number of grants have been 
critically edited in the pages of the 1 Epigraphies Indica, 
the South Indian Inscriptions, and the Trmancore 
Archaeological Series, which throw useful light on 
some disputed points relating to ownership of land. 
An intensive study of all this evidence, coupled with a 
re-examination of the old evidence — parts of which 
might have been overlooked, or might not have been 
correctly interpreted— will help to bring the discussion 
up-to-date and to clarify issues. 

iii. Above all such an intensive study should be 
confined to a particular period and a 
iii. intensive particular part of the country. Writers 

study of the parti- . , . , . . . » — . 

cuiar period. on the economic condition of India are 
still prone to cite from the early law of 
the Hindus, and. to many Hindu law is synonymous with 
the laws of Manu. Now Manu may be cited with discre- 
tion, but not as though his ideas held good through the 
ages, or in all parts of the country. Ideas have changed 
with the times, and it cannot be too strongly urged that 
in a discussion of the conditions of the middle ages in 
South India only sources relating to the particular 
period in question and to the particular area may 
properly be used. With this limiting condition, we 
propose to take up the evidence, literary and epigra- 
phies 2 ® 

The starting point for our discussion of the subject 
may be found in defining ‘property in land’. “Property 
„ . . in land seems to consist in the exclusive 

Definition of pri-*- 

vate property in uge and absolute disposal of the powers 
land ' of the soil in perpetuity; together 


1! *See infra. List of Authorities. 
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with the right to alter or destroy the soil itself, 
where such an operation is possible. These privileges, 
combined, form the abstract idea of property; which 
does not represent any substance distinct from these 
elements. "Where they are found united, there is 
property, and nowhere else .” 127 It may at once be 
said that the idea of ‘absolute dominion’ conveyed 
by ‘exclusive use and absolute disposal’ is incompatible 
with the existence of society which has a claim 
on all our property for the protection it assures 
us. Hence as Wilks has well put it , 128 “If we 
deny the existence of property merely because it 
is subject to contributions for the service of the 
state, we shall search in vain for its existence in any age 
or nation” and, according to the same author, what we 
seek for in a discussion of private property is not abso- 
lute dominion, pure and simple, but “dominion so far 
absolute as to exclude all claims, excepting those of the 
community which protects it” always supposing in the 
ease of land the existence of a proprietor’s share, viz. — 
that which remains to the proprietor after defraying 
all public taxes and all charges of management. Thus 
the exclusive use and absolute disposal of land not be- 
, x ing possible in a state of society, the 

alienate, the power of alienating land may foe taken 
criterion. ag criterion of property in land, the 

person who has the right to alienate it being properly 
described as the owner of the property. This is in 


1M Elphinstone, History, pp. 79—80. 
aS8 Wilks, Historical Sketches, I, p. 68, 
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accordance with the principle laid down by VijnaneS- 
vara : 129 “Indeed that which is not a person’s property 
in a thing does not give effect to his transfer of it by 
sale or the like”. 

Let us first take up the literary evidence. This, be 
it remembered, exhibits more the theoretical aspect of 
, the matter — for a book or books written 
during a period reflect the ideas of the 
time. We have two important works in this period — 
both written by eminent thinkers — the Mitaksara at 
the end of the 11th century, and the Nyayamald of the 
14th. 

“After diligent search”, wrote Ellis, 130 “I cannot 
find in any work on Hindu law, text book or comment- 
ary, any positive precept, or injunction conferring on 
any description of persons property in land, though the 
existence of such property under a variety of terms, and 
for a variety of purposes, is alluded to in every page.” 
The fact is that the thing existed in the country when 
the lawgivers of the country wrote or the commentators 
commented upon the law and it was evidently super- # 
fiuous for them to prescribe what they found fully esta- 
blished. In treating, however, of inheritance and 
_ partition, . Vijnanesvara prefaces it 

Jl ll@ lfl t T(ifC§ CLT {& 

with a short disquisition on the nature 
of ownership and the origin of proprietary right. 131 

I39 Vijnane§vara, The Mitaksara , ii, introductory comments to 
verse 114, Nahi yasya yat svam na Wiavati tat tasya krayddyartthakriydm 
sadhayati. 

1 3 °Ellis, Replies, p. 19, n. 39. 

18 'Vijnanesvara, The Mitaksara, (Text) ii, Oil. 8, pp. 196— -9^ 
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But the discussion, curiously enough, starts with 
the assumption that private property rested in the 
individual; for, almost at the beginning we find the 
statement : — 

“The property of the father as also of the 
paternal grandfather becomes the property of his sons 
or grandsons, in right of their being his sons or grand- 
sons respectively 7 ’. 

And the question which the learned jurist sets 
himself to solve is only whether the right of ownership 
is deducible from Sastra alone or whether it may be 
obtained from other means of proof. 

The individual could become owner by inheritance, 
purchase, partition, seizure or finding; but regarding 
alienation “among unseparated kinsmen, the consent of 
all is indispensably requisite, because, since the estate 
is held in common, no one is fully empowered to make 
an alienation; but among separated kinsmen, the 
consent of all tends to the facility of the transaction, by 
obviating any future doubt as to their separation or 
union; it is not required on account of any want of 
sufficient 'power in the single owner, and hence the 
transaction is valid, even without the consent of sepa- 
rated kinsmen”; thus the single owner has sufficient 
power to alienate, and the jurist clearly connects this 
power of alienation with ownership. 

“It is not through its visible form, either gold or 
the like, that the purchase of a thing is effected, but by 
reference to ownership. Indeed, that which is not a 
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person’s property in a thing does not give effect to his 
transfer of it by sale or the like .” 132 

Again in the same disquisition concerning pro- 
prietary right, the jurist says, “It is settled that 
ownership in the father’s or grandfather’s estate 

is by birth; the father ....is subject to 

the control of his sons and the rest in regard 
to the immovable estate, whether acquired by 
himself or inherited from his father or other 
predecessor, vide the text : ‘Though immovables or 
bipeds have been acquired by a man himself, a gift 
or sale of them should not be made without convening 
all the sons’.” It is noteworthy that while the consent 
of sons is made a necessary condition for the disposal 
of landed property, nowhere do we find mention of 
consent of the king being made a condition precedent to 
alienation of land . 133 The existence of private property 
is thus assumed; we have now to ask, are there any 
indications in the Mitaksara to show that the king 
was expected to safeguard the sanctity of private 
property? There is one passage which, to me, seems 
conclusive. The passage is this : — 

When, however, another person says, “True it is 
that this man first got it by gift and also was in posses- 
sion, but the king gave this very field to me after 

1S2 Vijnanesvara, The Mitak$cird, (Text) ii, Oh. 8, Introductory disqui- 
sition to the chapter, p. 197. 

133 I have examined in a special note at the end of this chapter the 
view which holds that the consent of the. king was necessary. It appears 
to me that the view is based on strained interpretations which the texts 
cited cannot bear— see note A. The Theory of Double Ownership. 
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purchasing from this very man 134 or that this man gave 
it to me after having obtained by gift, etc.” 

The passage clearly shows that according to the 
ideas of the time, the king, if he wanted to acquire land 
belonging to the private individual, had also to pay 
for it. 

It may possibly be objected that this passage occurs 
not in a disquisition concerning land but for the pur- 
pose of illustrating a question of proof when two claim 
a certain thing at the same time; but this apparent 
objection materially strengthens the authority. We 
illustrate facts which are obscure by reference to facts 
of common occurrence, and it is clear that the practice 
of kings purchasing land must have been fairly well 
understood at the time in order that it might be used to 
illustrate another fact. 

The other great thinker of the age, Madhavacarya 
has also something to say on this point. His opinion 
is all the more valuable as he was the 
The jaiminjya prime minister in a great empire, and 
his opinion must have had some relation 
to the policy followed by its kings. Iii Ms Jaiminlya 
NyayamuM, commenting on the text: — 

“The maJiabhumi, the Public land, is it an object of gift — 
The king may give it away because he possesses it. The -kingdom 
is the king’s only for the sake of protection, and hence it should 
not be given away.”. 

he says : — “ i. But doubts may arise. When an all 
powerful king gives away everything he possesses, at 

“‘The italicised words are the translation of ‘Krayena labdhvd, 
Vijnanesvara, The Mitakmm, ii, 17. 
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the commencement of the Visvajit sacrifice, is he to 
give away, the mahabhumi which is inclusive of paths 
for cattle, highways and tanks? (The doubt arises be- 
cause) the Earth is wealth — Vide the Smrti which says, 
‘The king may claim the property of all except that of 
the Brahmans’. 

ii. “ We reply : the Smrtis enjoin that the 
king’s sovereignty is meant to punish the wicked and to 
protect the good. No, the earth is not the king’s 
property. But it is the common property of all living 
beings for them to enjoy the fruit of their labour. 
Therefore though he (the king) has the right to give 
away that portion of the land that is not common 
(public — asadharana) he cannot give away the maha- 
bhumi’ V 35 

It is thus clear that according to Yijnanesvara and 
Madhavacarya, the state had no ownership in the land. 

They were to protect the landed pro- 
In evidenc° al perty of the subjects for which they 
were paid a revenue. It now remains 
to see how far practice agreed with the theory; ideas 

ia6 Madhavacarya: Jaiminiya Nydyamala, p. 358. 

Deyd na vd matiabhmiiTp 
Svatvdd raja, dadatu tarn, 

Pdlanasyaiva rajyatvdt 
Na svam bhiirdiyate na so, 

* Yadd sdrval)haiinio raja, vUvajidadau sarvasvam daddti tadd gopathcir 
rdjamdrga jald&ayadyanvitd maJidbJiumih, tena ddtavyd. 

Kutah: — hhumeh tadlya dhanativdt “ raja, sarvasya iste brdhmay,a- 
varjam” iti smrtefi iti prdpte. 

Bramah — dusta siksd dispa paripdkmdWiydm rdjna Uitflvam 
SmrtyabJiipretam — iti na rdjno bhumirdhanam. Kim tu tasydm bJidmau 
sva Jcarma phalam blmnjdndndm sarvesam pranindm sddhdranam dhanam 
atah asadhdmnasya bhukhandasya satyapi dune maMbhumerdanam 
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may be sound, but if the king acted against all current 
conceptions, the theory remains a dead letter, so far 
as historical practice is concerned. And here we touch 
upon inscriptional evidence, which we may say repre- 
sents the practical aspect of the question. 

Here again the kfey to a proper understanding of 
the whole question lies in the idea that the fact of the 
land being alienable ascertains the existence of property 
and that the right to alienate identifies the proprietor. 

The inscriptions recording alienation of property 
are so varied in their, character that it is advisable to 
treat them under certain categories. Alienation takes 
the form of sales and gifts, but, in so far as the power 
to dispose of is concerned, this effects practically no 
difference . 136 

A better classification would be into royal and 
private alienations, according to the 
classification: agency which had the power of 

royal and pri- , i 

vate alienation, disposal — tor it brings into clearer 
relief the question who was the owner 
of the land. 

What did the king alienate? An analysis of many 
inscriptions published gives us the fol- 
i. Royal. . | ow | n g 0 f alienation made by the 

king — from the point of view of the rights alienated. 

i. Full ownership — with the power to sell, 
mortgage or give away. 

1S(! This difference is noticed here, for this reason that royal aliena- 
tions took the form, in the main, of gilts. 
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ii. The right of collecting taxes and other dues 
which the king enjoyed before he granted the land. 

A point of ambiguity is raised by the mention in 
inscriptions of alienations of villages and of lands. 
When the state alienates a whole village, two positions 
villages. are possible : — i. it may be an occupied 
village, ii. it may be a village newly 
founded and made over to a group of grantees for 
colonisation as in the ease of agraharas. S imil arly 
when it is an alienation of lands, it may be lands owned 
by private individuals or village communities, or un- 
occupied cultivable land. 

In the case of alienation of villages under cultiva- 
tion, the presumption is that the state intends to convey 
only its rights to the grantee, which is the right to 
receive the royal share of the produce, and the rights 
of the persons in the soil such as village land-holders, 
permanent tenants, district and village officers and of 
persons holding by previous grants under it remain un- 
affected by the grant, even though their rights are not 
expressly reserved . 137 Numerous examples might be 

1 * 7 Mirtisi Right , p. 91. 

It must be said that though it was not supposed that existing land 
holders would be ejected or otherwise made to suffer there was certainly 
no thought of legal principles or defining the grantee’s position and 
there was nothing to prevent the change of the grantee’s descendants into 
proprietary communities in course of time , especially if supervision and 
control was lax,* moreover, as Baden-Powell has pointed out, the right 
to bring the waste under cultivation was a very valuable right, and this 
was the beginning of the process by which the grantee became the land- 
lord of the whole village (Baden-Powell, The Indian Village Community , 
p. 297); and as religious grants were not revocable in principle, the des- 
cendants had ample opportunities. But the point cannot he too strongly 
emphasized that all this was only a possible later development to which 
the grantee did not originally lay claim. 
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cited, but two will suffice. An inscription, dated 1207 
A.D. clearly states : Allotted to this lord of Vatatavl all 
the revenues due to the king in the villages j 1 :s also a 
Karnata grant states clearly that all the rights of 
sovereignty were resigned on this village. 139 But where 
the king wanted to make a complete gift of sueh 
occupied villages including full ownership, these were 
either purchased and made over to the grantee or provi- 
sion was made in the deed of grant providing for such 
purchase. 

Example : 1. An inscription 1303 on the south wall in 
the Tanjore temple. Date — 35th year of Tribhuvana- 
cakravartin Konerinmai-kondan. 

Subject matter: Grant of the village of Sunganda- 
virtta — SSlanallur. The village was divided into 108 
shares, of which 106 were to be enjoyed by the 
Brahmans of the village of Samantanarayana-catur- 
vedimangalam near Tanjavur and 2 by the temple of 
Samantanarayana- Vimiagar-Emberuman in the village. 
The granted village had been purchased from its for- 
mer owners by a high officer of the king who made the 
grant at his instance and on his behalf 140 and the 
village was conferred on the Brahmans with the right 
to bestow, mortgage, or sell it. 

158 1207 A.D.— Tiruvalangadu, North Areot District. Ep. hid., VII, 
p. 124, verse 21. 

Asraai yatafaviMya Sakabde dhiraydyini 
grdmesv — asya nrpa-grahyam 
prdddd — dyam — a£e$ata?i* 

3 39 JJULJ3*, 1837, p. 285. 

* l * A 8(>utli Ind. Inscr II, 22; italics are mine. 

tiQ Palam Mniydreyum mndalil tavirttn , line 7, second tier — ibid. 
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Example : 2. An inscription 1401 of Raja Raja I. 

Grant of certain villages to temples having re- 
placed the former owners and ryots. 

The Tiruvalangadu plates of the sixth year of 
Rajendra Cola I make the point quite clear. Lines 
14 — 15 of the text in plate X (a) say that the village 
of Palaiyanur was granted to the temple having 
removed from this day the old name and the previous 
owners of these lands ( Munpuddiyareyum palam- 
pereyum tavirttu) and it further says that it was 
decided to give to the members of the assembly of 
Singalantaka-caturvedimangalam a village in exchange 
for Palaiyanur which was a Braihmadeya of the 
assembly of this Singalantaka-caturvedimangalam. 141 
Private property in land was obviously a fact, when 
the state felt it necessary to give compensation for land 
taken from private individuals and communities. 

The ease is different in grants of villages to a group 
of individuals. New villages were created by the will 
of the state in order to establish Brahman colonies. 
They were laid out on definite lines and houses were 
built in them for Brahmans belonging to the four vedic 
schools who came to occupy them. In other parts of 
a foundation of this nature were laid out in parallel 
rows houses for the agriculturists dependent on the 
Brahmans and for others who usually belonged to a 
well-equipped village. Foundations of this nature were 
usually made by kings in imoccupied waste land and 

li0 ' South Ind. Inscr., II, 92. 

14 'The Tiruvalangadu plates, South Ind, Inscr., Ill, p. 427. 
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the whole lands of the village were granted to the 
donees. Here the proprietary title was virtually con- 
ceded to the grantees as there was no antecedent 
private right to interfere. 

Here again, however, if part of the land to be 
included in the foundation was under private owner- 
ship, the king took care to have it purchased from the 
private owners, before including it in the new village. 
A clear ease of such consideration paid to private rights 
occurs in an inscription 142 recording that four veil of 
land were purchased for the village site and included 
within it the temple, the house sites for 108 Brahmans, 
for men who were in charge of the village library 
and other village servants. In purchasing the 
land with its trees, wells, paths, channels, embankments 
indicating land-divisions ( bhagasraya ) and all other 
benefits, the rights and privileges of the old tenants and 
title holders were completely bought up. 

Also for the maintenance of the 108 Brahman 
families and others were acquired 117| veU of land in 
the village of RajasikMmaninallur alias Puliyangudi. 

In some cases, land in exchange was given to 
private persons when their land was acquired. An ins- 
cription 1422 from Tiruvalangadu registers the order of 
Kalappalamyan granting about 91 veil of land as tax- 
free tirmamattuhkani to the temple of Tiruvalangadu 
Udayar, as compensation for 10! V&U of the temple 

142 277 of 1913, a summary of it is given, in A.R.E., 1914, part ii, 
para 18; italics are mine. 

142a £6 of 1926; italics are mine. 
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lands acquired by the king in the villages Suttavali- 
eaturvedimangalam and Eavanur alias Janapari- 
palapuram, for founding a Brahmana agrahdra. 
Similarly 100 of 1926 registers a royal gift of the 
village. Portions of the village had been confiscated as 
vellan-vagai from a certain Eagan for a certain cr im e 
committed by him and the rest, had been acquired by 
purchase or exchange from several individuals. 

So far we have been concerned with villages — old 
and new. Often portions of villages or small plots of 
land were granted. Such gifts are 
Lands. numerous, and it might lead the incau- 
tious to suspect that the state rode 
roughshod over private rights. But on closer exami- 
nation it will be found that the lands gifted by kin gs 
fall into one of the following four classes : — 

i. Land confiscated to the state for non-payment 
of revenue or treason, or for some other cause. An 
inscription from Edyil Tirumalam, Tanjore district 143 
records that the holdings of two individuals 
were forfeited for non-payment of revenue. 192 
of 1920 similarly records the confiscation of the 
lands of a Brahmana for treason; such confiscated land 
was obviously the property of the state and could be 
alienated at its pleasure. No. 531 of 1921 from 
Emapperur, South Arcot, dated the 13th year of 
Eonerinmaikondan registers an order of Rajendra 
Oola-deva confiscating the lands of persons who did not 
settle down and had migrated and granting them to 
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those who settled down and cultivated on payment of 
taxes. 

ii. Land which was the property of the crown. 
That there were crown lands, corresponding to the 
demesne lands of the English kings, there can be no 
reasonable doubt. In inscriptions we find references 
to such lands; ‘ rajakiyabhumi % the king’s land, is said 
to be one boundary of a village. 1438 

Nuniiz also refers 14 ' 1 to the king’s own lands, the 
king’s home farm, so to speak, — the Ue fazemda , and as 
Sewell remarks, “The system is well known in India, 
where a prince holds what are called khas lands, i.e., 
lands held privately for his own personal use and 
benefit, as distinct from the lands held under him by 
others, the revenue of which last ought to go to the 
public purse” 115 and the king was obviously at liberty to 
alienate such lands. An inscription 1458 from Tirumalai, 
Ramnad district, dated 1196 A.D. records a gift of land 
from the personal property of the king for the morning 
service in the temple. 

iii. Land which was cultivable, but unoccupied. 
It is not quite correct to say that only cultivated, occu- 
pied land was gifted away. Says Wilks, 140 “I have 
never seen an ancient royal grant (which are always 
for religious purposes), excepting of one or more 
townships, or of a portion of a township, whose 
limits, on every side are exactly described: in 

14S *Iraci. Ant., XVIII. p. 113, Jiae 33. 

144 Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 384; italics mine. 

146 Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 384, n. 

145a 27 of 1924. 

I4 * Wilks* Historical Sketches, I, p. 82. 
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short, of land already in culture, and paying 
revenue. The Bramin grantee would reject as 
a meagre compliment the gift of waste land, 
destitute of inhabitants to till it.” This statement has, 
however, to be modified in the light of inscriptions 
published since Wilks’s time, for there are grants of 
land of cultivable waste, which thei grantee brought 
under cultivation. In such cases, since there was no 
antecedent right, the proprietary right was granted 
from the time of the grant itself. 

A Nellore inscription 147 records a grant of 1000 
kimtas of dry waste land to a priest. A Mysore 
inscription 148 says, “we grant to you the tract of land 
bounded as follows : — .... . . in which you may cut down 

the jungle and form fields ”. 

The question arises, in such cases of unoccupied 
waste grants, had not the state some proprietary 
right? The question is answered in the words of 
Nicholson : — 

“Once handed over (it) is, quo ad hoc, the ryots’ 
indefeasible property, to use, alienate, or bequeath, 
as he thinks fit, subject only to the payment of 
assessment.” 149 

iv. If, however, the land which was desired to 
be granted was in the hands of a private individual or 
a village community it was purchased by the state and 
made over to the grantee. We cite here a few 
examples : 

147 Nellore Inscriptions, 1, p. 478. 

14S 1416 A.D., Ep . Car,, X, Mulbagal, 7. 

140 Nicholson, Coimbatore, II, p. 289. , 
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An inscription 150 of Snndara Cola Pandya from 
Tiruvallsvaram, Tinnevelly refers to a gift of land by 
the king after purchasing it from the sabha of Raja- 
raja-eaturvedimangalam. 

Maharaja Hastivarma purchased from the resi- 
dents of the Brahmana village of Hondevaka in the 
district land to the extent of 2-| halos. 151 

The same procedure was adopted when the Queen 
wanted to make gifts 152 for feeding persons, or for 
laying out a flower garden in the temple, etc. The land 
had to be bought out. 

Other examples come from Travancore. 

i. King Karunandadakkan gradually purchased 
from the sabha of Mincirai the plot oi land locally 
known as the U lakku divilai . 1 5 5 

ii. A chief made a grant of land. “ All this 

land, lying within these (boundaries), had been 

obtained by paying money to, and exchanging the 
ownership of, those who previously held the right of 
karanmai”. 15i 

iii. Land having the sowing capacity of 13 para of 
paddy was purchased by King Vira-U dayamarttanda- 
vannan Tiruvadi. 155 

1S,> 327 of 1.916. *' ~ ~~ 

151 A.KE. f 1920, part ii, paras 2 and 3. 

152 1034 A.D., 303 of 1917. 

165 of 1925. 

485 of 1925. 

South Ind. Inscr 1X1, 151. 

South Ind . Inscr ., Ill, 194. 

153 864-5 A.D., Trav . Arch. Series , I, 1. 

1S4 X century, Trav. Arch. Series , III, 22. 

155 1168 A.D., Trav , Arch. Series , V, p. 74, no. 24. 
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iv. Land was granted to the temple tax-free and so 
as to include the right of kdrdnmai, after the old tenants 
and its old name were removed. 158 

v. The king gave land to a Brahman. To acquire 
this land the king paid a sum of 550 pancim, which 
were paid in the temple treasury (he got devadana 
land) and the kaniyatci right was conferred upon the 
aforesaid person, who was directed to take possession of 
the land and enjoy with all rights. 157 

We may cite one example from Bangalore. 

The members of the assembly of Iraj endir asinga 
&aruppedimangalam sold 300 hull of land to the 
pcbrammvamigal of this village: “We sold the land, 
having received money from the king’ 1 . 158 

The examples quoted above, from different places' 
and different times, go to show that kings of the land, 
in practice respected private property. Another posi- 
tive proof of this spirit is seen in am inscription from 
Sliimoga, which says, “If any one in your village dies 
without children, brothers or other posterity, all 
their jewels and property, whatever it may be, 
we will distribute among claimants of the same 

gotra as the deceased. .Moreover, we will not 

take as forfeited to the palace the property of those 
who are childless.” This resolve is a good instance of 
the regard paid! to the sanctity of private property, 
when kings of the land deemed it unfair to appropriate 

156 XIII century, Vira Pandya, Trav. Arch. Series, II, 3. 

157 1494 A.D., Trav. Arch. Series, I, p.-265. 

Car., IX, Channapa^a 84, 1024 A.D, 
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even the property of those who were childless, but it 
had to go to the claimants of the same gotra . 158 

We may conclude this discussion with a reference 

The Kaniyatci. to a word frequently occurring in the 
Tamil inscriptions used to indicate 
property. It is Kaniyatci . 16 ° 

On account of the importance of the word, we may 
quote the meaning given to it in one of our earliest 
Tamil lexicons and also the latest. “In Beschi’s Dic- 
tionary of the High Tamil, the first member of the 
compound is thus explained, 181 — “sired -n-iRena” (pro- 
perty) and the second thus, — ( domi- 

nion , poiver ) — ‘‘a-iflanm ” ( property ) : in his Tamil-Latin 
Dictionary, the first thus , — “ f? — 2° id ad quod jus 
habemus hereditarium, sic aireaBmeirsk qui habet hujus- 
modi jus; in hoc sensu additur etiam^tia hine airmft 
iu ir L-Sisir pek qui habet tale jus”, — and the second 
member thus, — “ Appell. ab quod fere 

semper unitur alii subst. sic. arswfliu/nl^ ( caniydtci ) 
dominium ex jure hereditatis . ” 102 cdni is derived 

from the root see, mark, and signifies literally that 
which is seen, marked, or recognised, and secondarily 
hereditary property; from dl rule, govern, 
whence also an, one who governs himself, a man 
( vir ) a male generally, is a verbal in a reciprocating or 
reflective sense, and means, therefore, self -ride, freedom 
from all restraint, manhood, independence, etc. Cdni- 
ydtd, as thus deduced, signifies, therefore, that which is 


'™Ev. Car., VIII, Nagar, 5. 

180 118, 119, 121, 122, 12B, 124 of 1916. 
and 598 of 1917. 

6 3 Quoted in Ellis, Replies, p. 6 n. 
192 Quoted in Ellis, Replies, p. 6 n. 


370 , 373 , 407 , 536 , 552 , 560 , 597 
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held in free and hereditary property/’ over which the 
holder (possesses dominion or full power. 

In the Tamil Lexicon, 163 one of the latest of our 
Tamil dictionaries, the word is explained thus : 

Kani-yatoi — Hereditary right to land, to offices, 
to fees, to an estate or to a kingdom, domain 
obtained by inheritance : that which is held as free and 
hereditary property; estate, one’s own possession. It 
is relevant to note that the learned editor is not confin- 
ing himself to modern usage, but has also taken into 
account ancient usage — as it occurs in the inscrip- 
tions; he quotes an inscription of date saka 1291 
(1369 A. D.). 164 

The ideas implied in the word Kdniydtci closely 
correspond to the Sanskrit word Ksetrasvdmyam, used 
in the Mitdksard . 105 i 

So far we have dealt with royal alienations. The 
analysis shows that royal alienations respected the 
existence of private property in land. Alienations of 
land by private individuals and village 
u. Alienations by communities are also found in very 

private agencies. J 

large numbers ; it is not necessary to go 
at length into them, for it is obvious that when private 
parties could alienate land, of their own accord, with 
no reference to the consent of the king, the fact becomes 
established ; it is superfluous to dilate upon it. 

10 Published by the Madras University. 

1C4 KancTpuram Inscription. South Ind. Inscr I, 88, p. 124, lines 33 
and 34. Melaitteruvil orimcKtamum kdniydtdyum ImdiUta alavuJcku. 

16C Vijnanesvara, The Mitdksard , ii, 161. 

svdmin — a proprietor, owner and svamyam — ownership, right to 
property, Apte, Dictionary, a. v, svdmya and svdmin. 
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ii. Joint Tenure 

In tlie last section we discussed the question of 
tenure from the point of view of public versus 
private ownership of land; granting* that private 
, property existed there still remains the 

1, Introductory. Sf tf J 

question, whether it was individual or 
collective, i.e. whether the village consisted of a number 
of independent cultivators who owned their land each 
in severalty, or whether all the land in the village was 
owned in common by its inhabitants. Our understand- 
ing of the economic life of the village community must 
very largely be affected by an answer to this question ; 
accordingly, we propose to place the available evidence 
before the reader with the conclusions to which it leads. 

The problem as stated here is not a new 
one. The late Sir H. S. Maine, in his Village 
Communities 106 first took up the" 

^writere^orT'thc siu( ^ on all-India basis; and, on the 
subject. then collected evidence put forward a 

theory of ‘ownership in common’ which 
he applied to the Indian village community in general. 
Baden-Powell , 107 working on the basis of Maine, and 
with the aid of much more material, tried to show the 
weakness in the argument of Maine, that it was 
applicable only to one type of village: the joint' ’village 
and that another large class of villages — the ryotwari — 
was untouched by the argument of Maine. 

is<1 ist edition, 1871. 

167 Baden~Powell, The Indian Village Community , pp. 1—37. Baden- 
Bowell, Village Communities , 1st edition, 1899, 2nd edition, 190$. 
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The material on which Baden-Powell relied for 
his conclusions consisted, in the main, of settlement 
reports and the valuable series of district manuals for 
the Madras districts and the gazetteer volumes for 
Bombay, the Fifth Report and the Mirdsi papers. In 
tracing the origins, he also relied partly on Megas- 
tlienes, Muir’s Ancient Sanskrit Texts , and Tod’s 
Annals of Rajasthan. Thus his work covered a vast 
area and a long period of time. 


Our problem. 


The task attempted here is more limited in scope ; 

we do not essay to go into the question 
of origins, we do not take up the whole of 
India or the whole period of its history. Our task is 
more specific. We propose to examine the large 
volume of evidence collected since Baden-Powell’s 
researches on the subject, relating to South India in 
the middle ages, and with the aid of such evidence 
indicate whether the village community was joint or 
separate or both. It is a remarkable 
proof of the scientific precision of 
Baden-Powell’s work that the con- 
temporary South Indian evidence to 
which he had no access, in the main, 
supports his conclusions, as will be seen 
in the sequel. 


Value of Baden- 
Powell's work 
and of the evi- 
dence published 
since. 


This evidence, however, is more elaborate and 
detailed in one respect viz., the close connexion between 
joint tenure and management of local ■ affairs ; the 
differences noticeable in such management furnish a 
valuable criterion to confirm the existence of two types 
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of villages, the joint and the ryotwari and to determine 
the distribution of both. 


Let us first make clear the full implications of the 
term ‘joint tenure’ or ‘ownership in common’. The 
right to land grows out of two ideas; 
2 . joint tenure: one is that a special claim arises to 

its implications, , . . , 1 P , . , 

any object or to a plot of land by virtue 
of the labour and skill expended in 
making it useful or profitable ; the other that a claim 
arises from conquest or superior right. In a joint 
village, this right to land is held in common — the 
community forms one proprietary unit in relation to 
the land. Varieties of this are possible and may exist 
together . 108 In general, the community has collective 
ownership over the whole or part of the village lands. 


In contrast, in the other form of village, the group 
of holdings forms in no sense a proprietary unit, and in 
the words of Baden-Powell, the term ‘community’ is 
properly applied to the group of landholders only so 
long as it is employed to indicate the connexion which 
a group of cultivators must have when located in one 
place, bound by certain customs, with certain interests 
in common, and possessing within the circle of their 
village the means of local government, and of satisfy- 
ing the wants of life without much reference to neigh- 
bouring villages . 109 The several portions of the village 
are allotted or taken up severally and are enjoyed quite 
independently — there is no community of interest in 
the cultivated lots. 


18K Iafra, p. 125. ' ' 

3C *Baden~Powell y The hidian Village Community , p. 9* 
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Our problem reduces itself to this : are there any 
signs of the community of interest in 


Our problem two- 
fold : — i. Com- 
munity of in- 
terest in land — 
iiu distribution 
of joint villages. 


the land in this period 1 ? — if there are, 
are they to be found everywhere ? The 
first is a question of the nature of joint 
land ownership found in the country at 


the time, the second, a question of distribution, to an 


answer to both of which the inscriptions give us a lead. 


The signs of collective ownership are of varied 
character : 


i. Complete ownership hi common involving 

common cultivation and common enjoy- 
3. community of m , eu t 0 f the whole land of a village, each 

interest m land. ° , 

member of the community receiving a 
share of the produce. 

ii. Part rotation and part common, that is, 
the land allotted to each individual was not his for 
all time, the lots being subject to periodical redis- 
tribution, in order to ensure equality for all ; in addi- 
tion, the individual had a share in the profits accruing 
from an unappropriated common land, controlled by 
the collective body. 


iii. Part severalty and part common ; here each 
household had its own particular plot of land which it 
owned free from control on the part of the community. 
The part ownership in common has reference only to 
the individual’s share of profit from the area of land 
owned by the collective body. 
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We shall now go into greater details regarding 
each of these: — 

i. When a village was granted to a group of 
individuals, what was the benefit the donees received? 

Each of them received either a share in 
i- S°ip in common’ tile t° ta * yield of the village or a portion 
of the land of the village earmarked as 
his own. If it was the former, all the land in the 
village was held and managed in common by the donees 
acting together as share holders, each person receiving 
his proportion of whatever it yielded of grain ; if it was 
the latter, the land itself was sub-divided, care being- 
taken to secure that the land allotted to each donee 
comprised dry and wet land of different degrees of 
fertility in order to allow a substantial degree of 
equality to the shares. 

Both forms were in vogue. A failure to perceive 
this distinction leads to a misunderstanding of the 
varieties of tenure prevalent in South India in the 
middle ages ; the difficulty is increased by the fact that 
in many cases inscriptions do not specify whether the 
benefit granted to the donee was a share in income or 
share of land. But clear examples do occur. A village 
was divided into shares and granted to a number of 
Brahmans: ‘All the Brahmans of the immemorial 
agrahara Hiriyanallur, at the time of the settlement 
of Tuyyalarakere and Batteyur made an agreement 
on stone as follows : — of the 30 shares of wet 
land under the Heggade tank at Tuyyalarakere, 
all the money-rent and grain-rent belongs to the 
Brahmans who hold those shares (the same as regards 
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30 shares in Batteyur). The fixed rent that is received 

for the 2 villages, will be divided equally between 

the holders of the 60 shares’. 170 An instance of the latter 
may be found in 462 of 1921 which records gift of lands 
divided into 114| shares by the king in the villages to 
certain Brahmans at 4 met of wet land and 1 m-a of dry 
land per share. 

Taking the former type, it is remarkable that even 
as late as 1812, such villages continued to exist in the 
peninsula. The Fifth Report says, regarding this 

tenure, ‘‘The lands held are of course of greater 

or less extent ; sometimes, comprehending a whole 
village or more, but generally, part of a village only.” 
It adds that, to avoid too much sub-division, “it is the 
general practice throughout the Peninsula to preserve 
the original property in its entirety as long as possible, 
by letting it stand in the names of those who have the 
principal shares, in it; to whom it is left to manage it, 
for the common benefit of all interested; each person 
receiving his proportion of whatever it yields of 
grain.” 171 

The economy may be described thus : The village 
lands of such villages were held in common ; the mem- 
bers of the village community had the land cultivated 
by tenants and divided the produce according to each 
man’s pangu or share i.e. there were no separate allot- 
ments of lands to individuals and the property was a 
right to a certain share or a number of shares in the 

3 * “1215 A.D., Ep. Car., VI, Kadur 132; See also Ep. Car., Ill, Seringa- 
patam 64, ■ 

FiftM Report, II, pp. 84—85. . > 
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produce. It was apparently incumbent on each share- 
holder to bear his share of the common expenses of 
cultivation including labour. The only separate land 
he could hold was the garden or backyard attached to 
. his house and situated within the limits of the village 
site. 1 

The term ganabhogya (as contrasted with etta- 
bliogya, ikdboga and egabogya grama, which plainly 
indicate a sole and entire right of enjoyment — occur- 
ring in a grant) 172 which qualifies the 22 villages that 
were given by Harihara II to the Brahmans on a gra- 
ham terms plainly indicates a joint tenure by a number 
of persons. 173 

One more proof that such villages existed may be 
found in the practice of leasing out certain lands by 
and for the benefit of the joint community. 

Ramnad: terras of a lease-deed entered into with 
the sdbha of Yen rukilj kon dan all fir by tenants. 

Tan j ore: agreement by the Ye] lalas of Manarkudi 
alias Uttama-sola-caturvedimangalara regarding cer- 
tain taxes due from them to the village assembly. 174 

The same position is conceivable also in eka- 
bhogcm villages where the descendants of the original 
grantee 175 did not divide but formed a joint body in 
relation to the body of cultivators. 

I,! J.B.B.R.A.K., XII, p. 357, line 120, and p. 350 n. 8. 

” s cf. Ind. Ant., XIX, pp. -J36 and 271. 

”«S53 of 1926 and 35 of 1925, See also A.R.M., 1924, 10, 

1T5 301 of 1909: village granted to one individual. 
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ii. But, as under the system there is little encour- 
agement to individual industry, and as therefore the 
cultivation is apt to he inefficient and 

ii rotation *** 

'and part com- the yield poor, there inevitably arises 
Hlun ' the necessity for the next step in agri- 

cultural improvement, viz., that of allotting to each 
shareholder in the village a certain portion to cultivate 
and enjoy the fruits thereof. But the element of joint 
ownership does not completely disappear ; it is retained 
in a twofold way : — 

i. in the right of periodical redistribution of 

land, 

ii. in the joint ownership over a portion of the 
village — which consisted either of waste land or 
inferior fields of which the cultivation was precarious; 
these were therefore such lands as it was expedient not 
to divide or such as were not worth dividing; hence a 
portion of the profits from such land went to each 
share-holder. 

Instead of being the evolution due to circumstances 
such as those indicated above, such a state of things 
might arise also by the terms of the original grant when 
land was granted to a group of colonists, the land itself 
being divided equally among them. In any event, we 
find numerous examples of such forms of tenure in our 
inscriptions of the period. 

Such a village in Tamil districts was known by the 
name of 1 karaiytd \ 178 Apart from the occurrence of 


1,0 205 of 1912, 213 of 1912, South hid. Juscr., XI, 22, second tier, 
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the name, however, few detailed descriptions of the 
process of redistribution have come down to us from 
the Tamil districts. A comparatively late instance of 
such a division has, however, been described in the pages 
of the Indian Antiquary . 177 In a village say of 20 veils 
a certain unit would be fixed as what is called a 
* pangu ’ or ‘share’ and is in some villages 1 veil and in 
others varies from 1 |- to 3 veil. The village is divided 
according to its extent into from four to ten karat or 
blocks, to each of which so many shares are allotted. 
Thus in a village of 20 veil there might be 15 shares 
apportioned to four blocks of land among 12 share- 
holders, each block containing the land of three share- 
holders. There would be one headman for each karat 
— the karaikaran ; and the sub-division of each karat 
by the karaikaran would be by lot or mutual consent. 

Examples of redistribution come from the 
Kanarese country as well. All the maJiajanas of 
Karuvidi, agreeing among themselves, resolved to 
divide the estate equally among the families and set 
up a stone in the Hoysalesvara temple. Collecting into 
one all the wet lands, dry lands and garden lands and all 
other parts of Halliyur and Hiriyur, they divided them 
into 125 shares and grouped them into parts. When 
once the division had been made by common agreement 
there was to be no dispute about the equality of the 
divisions. Each part had to construct its own tanks 
and ponds and each village had its own customary 
boundary and whoever transgressed these regulations 

177 See Stores, KaraiyU, Ind. Ant., Ill, pp. 65—69, 
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came under tlie orders of Vira B allala and Toya 
Singeya-dannayaka. 178 

The custom of redistribution was apparently pre- 
valent not merely among villages owned by the 
Brahman community. The Saliya-nagarattar, the 
weaver class at Tiruppalatturai, Tanjore, is said to 
have redistributed their lands in the year 1190 A.D. 179 

The desire for redistribution must obviously have 
arisen from the desire for equality. Originally, the 
individual shareholders must have been in possession 
of equal areas of land, and roughly equal in quality : 
we are told in one of the grants e.g. that 112 vrttis were 
distributed in such a way that each had an equal share 
of best, middling and inferior soil. 180 

iii. The tendency of such collective villages to 
make the division permanent instead of dividing the 

iii Part severalty clL ttivated lands periodically according 
and part com- to the share of land held by each is 
apparent in many inscriptions. Such 
a change is the natural course of things and must pre- 
cede every material improvement. If one part of the 
lands of a village has advantages over the other in some 
respects, the common tenure will be acceptable to the 
proprietors by giving to all in their turn the benefit of 
the favoured land but when the advantages of the 
several lots of land are nearly equal, the occupants will 
in general wish to keep their own permanently because 

l ^Ep. Car., XII, Tiptur S3; See also 174 of 1913. Equal distribution 
(pagarru.) of land among themselves by the landholders of Tiruppukkuli, 

179 A.R.E., 1913, part il, para 38, 441 of 1912. 

180 Ep. Car., Ill, Seringapatam 64, 
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no man ever labours with the same spirit to improve 
what he is to share with another as what he is to retain 
exclusively for himself. We see this process in 
many inscriptions. In 1231, the mahajanas of 
Mallikar j unapura considering that the former divi- 
sion was not equal, 181 had the wet and dry fields of the 
village, measured by agents, and agreeing among 
themselves, on the principle that all were equal and 
should share alike, made a permanent settlement of the 
vrttis. All those who had agreed to this settlement 
could not dispute the equality of the shares if anything 
should befall from the act of Grod or from the inroad 
of wild tribes. In whatever village any sale or gift 
took place, this settlement was not to be transgressed. 

Again, the Brahmans of Kutanamaduvu assemb- 
ling in the council hall, and, agreeing among themselves, 
made a permanent division of their village. The fixed 
proportion had to be observed for ever and whoever 
transgressed these rules incurred the wrath of the 
Emperor Yira Narasimha and of Bovaladevi and was 
to be excommunicated from the three hundred and the 
thirty-two thousand. 183 

Thirty years later, the Brahmans of the imme- 
morial agrahara Vijayagospalapura, agreeing among 
themselves, made the following division of the 
Niringimda villages belonging to their land so as to 
form a permanent contract . .. m 

181 Munnina vibhagavu mmavallendu, 1231 A.D., Ep. Car., V, Clianna- 
r&yapatna 170. 

182 1290, 1291 A.D., Ep. Oar VI, Tarikere 53, 54 and 55. 

1S3 1324 A.D., Ep. Oar., XII, Tiptfir 43; see details of the shares belong- 
ing to each; altogether 100 shares, 
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In such cases, however, the element of joint owner- 
ship lay in the share in the common waste land which 
continued to be at the absolute disposal of the joint 
body . 184 

We have distinguished between three classes of 
villages distinguished by the degree of collective owner- 
ship over the land property of the village; in the first 
all property was collective, the indivi- 

4. Features inci- dlial having a share only in the yield; 
dent to joint i n the second all property was collective 
broad differ- in theory but the right of the commu- 
nity being delegated to the individual 
for a time — except over that portion of the land which 
had not been divided : in other words, individual pro- 
perty existed — for a period-, in the third, the 
community had a right only over that portion of land 
which belonged to it collectively the rest being owned 
severally by individuals. We find these three kinds 
existing side by side ; it is difficult to postulate 
that all property passed through these three stages 
before finally all traces of collective ownership dis- 
appeared. 

Where elements of common ownership existed, the 
community had the right to alienate that portion of 
village land, which it jointly owned. In 
i. The right to theory in the first class of villages, this 
right could be exercised over all the 
land of the village, but obviously it could not dispose of 
the whole property without ceasing to exist as a 


JS4 See infra, p. 134. 
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community; in the two latter only the unappropriated 
land could be alienated. In fact it is this incident 
of joint tenure which comes prominently to view in 
our study of the sources for this period. Alienations 
of land by sale, gift, or exchanges and conversely 
acquisitions by joint bodies are plentiful. The fre- 
quent mention of such alienation is likely to mislead 
the incautious into concluding that some element 
of collective ownership persisted in all villages; this is 
essentially a question of distribution of joint villages; 
and is touched upon later . 185 Here we need only remark 
that such alienations of joint land taking the form of 
gift or exchange or purchase occur hi cases of sal)ha, 180 
urom, 18 7 or urdr, lss nadu > 189 mahanadti, 190 nagara- 
tar, 191 or nagarattom , 192 and maha janas ,193 It is safe 
to say that the right to alienate collectively was 
incident to joint-tenure and that where such alienations 
occur collectively, some sort of joint ownership existed, 
complete or partial. 

In the second and third classes of villages, the joint 
body seems to have claimed another 
ii. Pre-emption, right. The co-sharing body were often 
desirous of excluding strangers as 
well as securing to themselves the chance of 

18 ‘Infra, p. 154. 

'“South Ind. Inscr., II, 10, 28. 

187 669 of 1904. 

188 428 of 1905. 

“°Ep. Gar., XI, Davanagere 105. 

216 of 1918. 

181 South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 91. 

108 South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 15. 

438 of 1926. 
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augmenting their own holdings. This desire gave rise 
to the custom of pre-emption. In general the in- 
tending vendor whether of his whole share or of any 
field or plot must offer it at a fair value to one of 
the members of the same village before selling to any 
outsider. The villagers of Mangadu agreed among 
themselves that any owner of land in the village of 
Mangadu desirous of selling his land must sell it to a 
landowner within that village and not to any outsider 
nor could he give (even as dowry — sindhana ) lands 
in the village to an outsider. 194 This outsider, more- 
over, was in many eases required to be of the same 
superior caste : “If any among the shareholders mort- 
gages or sells his share to Sudras, he shall be put out 
of the Brahman community, and such shares shall not 
belong to this place.” 105 

The rights of collective alienation and of pre- 
emption were two important incidents 

iii. Management ... , 

of local affairs, or joint tenure; the management of 
local affairs was a third. 

The close connexion between joint tenure and local 
administration has not been properly stressed, and some 
errors have crept in on account of ignoring this factor 
in a study of South Indian administration. 

It is more than thirty years since Venkayya 
published 198 his now famous account of 
'contribution, village administration hi Southern 
India in the first half of the 10th 

~ 1S4 354 of 1908, A.R.E., 1909, part ii, para 67; 779 of 1922, Guntur. 

1 9 'Bp. Car., Ill, Malavalli 121. 

1899, part ii, paras 58—73. 
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century A. D. The essential features of that 
administration as were evidenced by inscriptions at 
Ukkal 197 and at Uttaramallur 198 were (i) the 
South Indian village was governed by the village 
assembly, (ii) the village assembly had under its 
control a number of committees notably the 
‘ Tank Supervision ‘ Garden Supervision ’, ‘ Gold 
Supervision ’, ‘ Pahca-vara-variyam ’, 1 2 * * Supervision 

of Justice ’ and ‘ Annual Supervision ’ committees, 
(iii) these committees were elected and (iv) certain 
qualifications were prescribed for membership in 
these committees. After discussing these points 
elaborately and also referring to the existence of some 
committees in the Telugu districts, Yenkayya 199 
expressed the opinion, “It may be inferred that the 
committee system of village administration which 
appears to have been common in the Tamil districts was 
also prevalent in a portion, at least, of the Telugu 
country during the first half of the 10th century A.D. 
In fact, until the contrary is proved, it may be assumed 
that the system prevailed over a considerable portion of 
Southern India. ” 200 

Since he wrote many new inscriptions 201 have 

been discovered, confirming in the main 
Later inscriptions. j earnec |_ Epigraphist ’s thesis, the 

l ° 7 South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 1—14. ~ 

19> South Ind. Inscr., VI, 283 to 325 and 332 to 3T7, A.R.E., 1899, 

part ii, paras 58 — 73. 

19ia Ep. Ind., V. p. 137, text lines 27 — 28; in the village vangiparru vdra- 
gd§th(i)$u vagminah pamca varlm samapayya samapujyante maJiajanmU. 

Z00 AM.E., 1899, part ii, para 73. 

2 01 Of these may be noted— 

Tirupparkadal, North Arcot district, 688-691 of 1904, A.R.E., 1905.. 

part ii, para 7. 
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notable advance made being the mention of other com- 
mittees — the wards, the fields committee, the village 
committee, the udasina committee , 202 the land survey 
committee , 203 the ur vdriyam, 20i accounts committee , 205 
the wet fields committee , 206 the sluice committee , 207 
the temple committee, 207 * and the fields supervision 

1459 A.D., Kaveripakkam, 392-393 of 1905. 

423 of 1906, 449 of 1906, A.R.E., 1907, part ii, para 26. 

212 of 1907. 

38 of 1911. 

302 of 1911. 

131 and 269 of 1912, A.R.E., 1913, part ii, paras 23 and 33. 

257 of 1912, A.R.E., 1913, part ii, para 12. 

262 of 1913. 

398 of 1913. 

' 512 of 1913. ; " 

92 of 1914. 

Manur 178 of 1915, A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 10. 

226 of 1915, A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 8. 

A.R.E. , 1916, part ii, para 8, 

217 of 1917, A.R.E. , 1918, part ii, para 67. 

553 of 1921. 

240, 241 of 1922, A.R.E., 1922, part ii, para 16. 

37, 66, 163, 164, 166, 167, 174, 178, 182, 185, 187, 188 and 189 of 
1923, A.R.E., 1923, part ii, para 30. 

99 and 213 of 1925. 

430 of 1926. 

431 of 1926. 

148 of 1927. 

South Ind., Inscr., Ill, 99. 

Z02 AJLE., 1905, part ii, para 7. 

208 262 of 1913. 

204 269 of 1912, A.R.E. , 1913, part ii, para 23, 38 of 1911. 

20a Souih Ind. Inscr., Ill, pp. 327, 329- 
2 0 0 South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 156. 

207 South Ind . Inscr., Ill, 156. 

207a The Kdligamttar, Mttagarhattar , etc. — 189 of J923, 37 of 1923 ? 
A.R.E., 1923, part ii, para 30. 

■ ■ e— i * 8 ■ 
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committee — 208 and more details relating to the consti- 
tution of the village assembly and its relation tq 
the committees. Distinguished writers 200 have also 
accepted these conclusions originally worked out by the 
Government Epigraphists and have even held that the 
sphere of local government exhibits a noteworthy demo- 
cratic development in ancient India . 210 

An intensive study of the inscriptions, however, 
raises certain issues which deserve more consideration 
than they have generally obtained. The management 
of local affairs by local bodies was not of a uniform 
type. Inscriptions mention different 
types of local organisation, with dif- 
ferent degrees of control exercised by local bodies over 
the affairs of the village. The most important of such 
are: 

The Sabha , 211 Mahasdbha , 212 Mahasdbhaiyom , 213 
The Mahdjanas 2li Brahmasabha , 215 Perunguri , 21G 
Perungurimakhal 211 Kuri 21s Kuttam , 219 Kuttapperu- 


Different types. 


*°»South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 156. 

308 Krislmaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India , pp. 158 ff., Mookerji, Local 
Government, pp. 90 ff., pp. 148 to 163. Smith, History , p. 212, Subramania 
Iyer, Historical Sketches, pp. 318-28. 

210 Mookerji, Local Government , p. 22. 

211 South Ind. Inscr., I, 85. 

212 422 of 1906. 

212 South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 28, line 7 [text], 

814 89 of 1908, A.R.E . , 1909, part ii, para 68. 

216 452 of 1926. 

21 * Inscriptions of the Pudukkottai State , 90. 

* 1T 225 of 1925. 

218 South hid. Inscr., Ill, 10, line 12. 

South Ind, Irncr., 1,147, . 
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makkal , 220 N attar 221 Urdr , 222 Worn 223 Nagaratldr 22i 
and N agar attom . 325 

The functions exercised by these bodies cover a * 
wide range : looking to the construction , 226 and mainte- 
nance of irrigational works , 227 management of 
temples , 238 selling . 229 and purchasing 230 lands, collec- 
tion , 231 and remission 282 of taxes, altering the classifi- 
cation of land , 233 management of charities , 234 taking 
charge of deposits of money , 235 lending and borrowing 
money , 230 levying fines , 237 controlling village servants 288 
and leasing lands 239 appear to have been done by most 
of these bodies. 

But we are interested in the differences rather than 
in the uniformities. From this standpoint, the study 
becomes of absorbing interest: while information con- 


“°2 28 of 1925. 

221 South Ind. Inscr II, 98, p. Bl4. 

222 South hid . Inscr., II, 57, para 2, 

22 8 South Ind . Inscr., Ill, 53. 

224 South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 91. 

335 South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 15, 16. 
i2 *South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 5.. 

227 South Ind. Inscr „ III, 156. 

3 2 8 South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 156. 

322 South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 10. 

230 432 of 1917, A.R.E., 1918, part ii, para 48. 
351 192 of 1919, A.R.E., 1919, part Ii, para 17, 

232 526 of 1918. 

233 186 of 1919. 

284 349 of 1921. 

2S 5 South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 1. 

23 «397 of 1913. 

237 South 2nd. Inscr., Ill, 6. 

238 583 of 1904. 

239 432 of 1917, A.R.E., 1918, part ii, para 48, 
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ceming the constitution of these various bodies is still 
insufficient in many respects, it is remarkable that the 
' committee organisation is confined to one particular 
type of villages — viz., the caturvedimangalam.. It is 
worth while going into some details regarding the con- 
stitution of this type of village : — 

The caturvedimangalam as the term denotes was a 
village inhabited by Brahmans who professed the four 
vedas. Often it was denoted by kindred 
rh ^ngaiani. (U names, Brahmadeya , 240 Mangcdam 2il 
Agaram 242 Brahmaparam , 243 Agra- 
hdra 2U Agara-brahmadeya , 245 Agara-brahmadesa, 2i& 
Brahmadesam 247 and Brahmamcmgalani 2 ^ It is not 
contended that a Brahman village included only those 
who belonged to the community of Brahmans ; on the 
other hand we have clear evidence to show that it accom- 
modated other classes as well — potters, blacksmiths, 
goldsmiths, washermen, and village servants also lived 
there, though in separate ceris, close to the Brahman 
quarter of the village ; 249 but it was a Brahman village 
in the sense that the land of the village was held by the 
Brahman community. This Brahman community was 


440 239 of 1907. 
411 422 of 1906. 
144 393 of 1907. 


444 South Ind. Inzer., II, p. 154 n. 

444 240 and 241 of 1922, A.R.E., 1922, part ii, para 71. 

445 672 of 1907. 


444 315 of 1909, A.R.E., 1910, part ii, para 34. 

444 241 of 1927. 

44 * 553 of 1904. 

443 Vikrama-Papdya — caturvedimang-alam, 277 of 1913, A.R.M 1 ., 1914, 
part ii, para 18, 
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a landlord body over a class of tenants, who were bound 
to pay certain shares of the yield to their masters. As we 
pointed out above , 250 such a community might hold ah 
the land collectively sharing the yield, or might hold 
individual allotments, with some portion of the village 
land held in common. Thus the noteworthy features 
about such a settlement are : — 

i. It was a settlement of a non-cultivating caste. 

ii. It was in general a settlement of a land- 
lord class placed over a body of cultivating tenants. 

iii. There was some element of common ownership 
of land in the community. 

It must be made clear that all Brahman villages 
were not necessarily of this type; it is possible that 
caturvedimangalams owed their peculiar characteristics 
to the fact that they owed their origin to kings, who con- 
sciously established such villages. It is significant that 
the Mitak'sara > 251 enjoins on the king the duty of 
establishing such agraharas. The srotriyas through 
grants, honours and hospitality should be induced to 
‘ ‘ settle ” in his kingdom ‘ ‘ always ”. 

Such foundations sprang up in many parts of the 
country 252 especially under the Cola, Pandya and 
Yijayanagara kings. The community were allowed a 
large measure of control in managing local affairs, made 
necessary by the fact that the inhabitants of the village 


250 Supra, p. 125. 

2S1 Vijnane^vara, The Mitdk$ard, i, 339; ii, 185 and 186. 
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by the terms of the original grant or establishment of the 
village were bound to render certain dues and services 
to the land-lord body, and the latter was allowed to 
conduct the revenue administration in their own way. 


It was to the interest of the land-lord community 
to see that cultivation was properly carried on, irriga- 
tional facilities were provided, and the dues received in 
time. To this purpose the village committees were 
constituted to be in charge of different kinds of work. 
These committees were subject to the control of a public 
assembly of all the joint-body for whose deliberation 
important administrative and judicial acts were 
reserved and which met in the open or in the temple. 


The proper conception of the committee organisa- 


The committee 
organisation, i 
distinctive fea- 
ture of the 
GaturvMiman- 
galam . 


tion as we find it mentioned in our 
inscriptions is thus as an agency 
for securing to the body of the 
land-holders their proper dues from the 


tenants. This characteristic is made 


clear by several facts: — 


i. Such committees are found mentioned only 
in joint villages. It is arguable that this is at 
... „ , „„ best negative evidence, but the faet that 

(x) Proofs: nega- 0 # 7 

tive: absence out of nearly 30,000 inscriptions we find 

of mention in , 

ryotwari vii- such important features mentioned 

Uses ' only in one particular type of villages 

raises a strong presumption in favour of the contention 
that such organisation was primarily economic in 
motive; the necessity for such developed organisations 
in villages of the ryotwari type where each holder was 
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independent of the others in the management of his 
land is not so obvious. 

ii. The functions exercised by some of the com* 

(ii) Functions: mittecs are primarily those which a 

landiord^ody land-lord body would be expected to 
through^com- S' a * n by. The urvariyam 253 was a 
mittees. committee of officers whose function 

was evidently to see the lands of the village properly 
cultivated and to collect the produce; the kalani- 
vdriyam, the “wet fields committee” 354 was also 
apparently a committee to see that the proper cultiva- 
tion of the lands was not neglected. Again the function 
of the irrigation committee is closely related to the 
same purpose. 

iii. The membership of the committees was 

(iii) committees re & l hatecl by one prime qualification — 
constituted of that the member must have a share of 

share-holders. t 

land — m other words he must be one of 
the share-holders of the village. 255 


iv. The qualifications for membership in the 


(iv) Village 
assembly also of 
shareholders. 


village assembly of Manur. (Tinnevelly 
district), 256 and not merely the com- 
mittees, also include land holding. 


Thus it is stated that — 


(1) Of the children of share-holders in the 
village only one who is well behaved and has studied 


253 269 of 1912, A.R.JBJ., 1913, part ii, para 23. 

254 South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 156 in Amaninarayaria — caturvedimangalam. 
2 * 5 A.R.E., 1899, part ii, para 62. 

258 423 of 1906, A.R.E., 1913, part ii, para 23; the date of this record 
is earlier than 1000 A.D., probably 800 A.P, 
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the Mantra-Brahmana and one Dharrna (i.e. Code of 
law) may be on the village assembly to represent the 
share held by him in the village and only one person of 
similar qualifications may be on the assembly for a share 
purchased, received as present or acquired by him as 
stndhana (through his wife). 

(2) Shares purchased, presented or acquired as 
stndhana could entitle one person, if at all, only to full 
membership in the assemblies, and in no case should 
quarter, half or three-quarter membership be recog- 
nised. 

(3) Those who purchase shares must elect only 
such men to represent their shares on the assembly as 
have critically studied a whole veda with its pansistas. 

' (4) Those who do not possess full membership 
as laid down by rule (2) cannot serve on any committee. 

This is clear evidence to show that the village 
assembly and the committees were mainly concerned 
with the interests of the landholders in the village. 

v. Again, this feature is clear from another im- 
portant function exercised by the 
(y) Remission of assemblies and committees, viz., remis- 

taxes its real * 

significance. sion of taxes. Much confusion of 
ideas exists on this aspect of the 
functions exercised by the village assemblies of 
South India. It has been claimed that the sdbha — 
village assembly— had the power to remit taxes. 
The basic assumption underlying the statement 
is that the village assembly as a local agency was allowed 
powers to remit taxes on behalf of the central 
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government. Thus it is claimed that local govern- 
ment in Ancient India had reached a high stage of 
development as this represents a large amount of devo- 
lution of powers. The South Indian evidence does not 
appear to support such wide assumptions for 

i. Remission of taxes by the local assembly 
occurs only in some instances. There are 
many more where the king remitted them, 
ii. Invariably remission by the local agency 
where it occurs is made by the assembly 
of the joint community. 

In effect what was done was this: such a joint 
community was made jointly responsible for the revenue 
due from the village. The proportion to be borne 
by the several holders must have been left to joint 
consultation and decision by the assembly of share- 
holders. Thus the village was assessed at a lump sum, 
the body of co-sharers of the village being in theory 
jointly and severally liable for the whole and arranging 
among themselves according to their own custom and 
constitution how much df the total each had to contri- 
bute. 

Total remission on a particular piece of land meant 
that the assembly had otherwise to make up the amount 
— a course which the assembly would not be normally 
willing to take. In fact what we find is that 
‘ remission ’ is the translation for kdsu-kolld-iraiyili 
i.e. in consideration of money received, the taxes were 
remitted . 257 Often, when lands were purchased from 
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the assembly by private individuals, they paid both 
purchase money and tax money — the latter being the 
capital sum which would yield interest to enable the 
dues on the land to be paid year after year ; 258 the same 
thing is expressed in other terms in inscriptions — vilai 
pond and irai porul. Thus in acknowledging receipt 
of the sum the assembly says that it has obtained both 
the price of land, ( vildiporul ) and the money for paying 
taxes, iraiporul, by the latter term being meant the 
amount that is required to compound the tax for all time 
to come by one lump payment . 259 

If the assembly remitted taxes, without receiving 
compensation in the shape of a capitalised amount, it 
had itself to pay, and this it could only when the share- 
holders were prepared to make up the amount. This 
it did in the case of temples in some cases , 260 but in the 
case of temples too other instances occur, where remis- 
sion was granted by the assembly on receipt of some land 
or money, or loan off some money, the interest of which 
was thus adjusted to the amount of the tax . 281 

The point emerges, therefore, that the village 
assemblies in joint villages had the power of remission 
either with compensation or without, but it was limited 
in the sense that they did it on their own responsibility — 
and that such remission should not ordinarily involve 
loss of revenue to the state; this latter could result only 

1 5 8 South ind. Inscr., Ill, 54. ' 

259 rp raVt £ YC i u Series, IV, p. 131. 

260 526 of 1918; Ep. Car,, III, Tirumakudal-Nargipiir, 139. 

201 153 of 1919 — the assembly made certain lands tax-free in return for 
the interest on money lent to them. 

195 of 1915 — The village assembly of a 'brahmadg&qm made a land 
tax-free in lieu of the amount of gold which It owed to the temple. 
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from remissions by the central authority itself. This 
is illustrated in those instances where the king himself 
remitted taxes, both in the ryotwari villages and 
joint villages ; in the latter case the order went through 
the assembly and it is to be presumed that the village 
assembly would be required to pay less in the total 
amount assessed for the village. The assembly of 
Parantaka-caturvedimangalam, a brahmadeya, exempt- 
ed, under the orders of the king, from the payment of 
taxes certain lands which they had sold to a 
temple . 262 The same thing- happened when a reduction 
of taxes was recommended by the king: the assembly 
of Raja-raja-caturvedimangalam gave effect to an 
order of the king stating that on lands belonging to the 
temple only the lowest rate of taxes need be levied . 263 

The distinction between lands, which were exempt- 
ed from taxes by the village assembly on its authority— 
and generally on payment of capitalised money, irai 
dravyam , — and those remitted by the king is brought 
out in a phrase commonly used in inscriptions to denote 
the former lands viz., ur-Ml-iraiyi M. 26i 

Again, if all the share-holders felt the desire to 
have a reduction of the taxes paid by them they 
represented the matter to the king who passed orders. 
On the representation made 265 by the mahdsabhd of 
Srivilliputtur, a brahmadeya, a reduction of tax was 
made of one Jcdni per md. 

a « 2 581 of 1915, Tinnevelly. 

268 330 of 1917, A.R.E., 1918, part ii, para 30; see also 230 of 1901, 
A.R.E., 1924, Appendix A, c. p. 5. 

se4 89 of 1926. 

a « 5 554 of 1926, 556 of 1926. 
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Thus the point is that the remission of taxes in 
return for a capitalised amount was an internal 
arrangement made by the shareholders of a joint 
village— where the element of joint ownership existed, 
and with it the element of joint responsibility for 
revenue, and not necessarily a feature common to all 
villages in the area. 

vi. The power to remit taxes on a piece of land 
on receipt of tax money is only one of the incidents of a 
wider power claimed and exercised by such communi- 
ties, viz. the complete control of the distribution of 
the lump assessment among the share-holders, the 
power to sell the lands of defaulters, 
(vi) Distribution and in general to do all things that 
powef to sefi ttfe would be consistent with their joint 
tere . 3 ° f 4efaul " responsibility for revenue. If one share- 
holder was in default, the govern- 
ment called upon the other shareholders of the Village 
to pay the balance due by the defaulting shareholders; 
hence the right to sell the property was essential for the 
due discharge of their joint liability for revenue — often 
the state itself conceded this right. IA permissive order 
from Kulottunga I, that the holdings of the tenants as 
had not cleared their dues by the 47th year of the reign 
might be sold to any purchasers that would buy them 
and the money remitted to the treasury, was received by 
the assembly of Yanavanmadevi-caturvedimangalam in 
that year. Accordingly the lands owned by some 
Brahman tenants, who, being unable to pay the taxes, 
had resigned their lands and left the village, were sold to 
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tlie temple. 366 In another instance we are told that the 
Saiva Brahmans at Alambakkam deserted their homes 
in the 13th year of Rajadhiraja II and ran away. Their 
lands were consequently neglected and the arrears of 
rents accumulated. Other Saiva Brahmans of the 
village met together and settled that the lands be 
sold. 367 Perhaps the best example of this power is the 
order of Raja Raja hi 1008 A. I). : — 

“ (The land of) those landholders in villages of 
Brahmanas, in villages of Sramanas i.e. (Jainas) in. 
Sonadu, in the adjacent districts included in Sonadu, 
in Tondainadu, and in Pandinadu, alias Rajaraja 
valanadu, who have not paid, on the land owned 
by them, the taxes due from villages, along 
with the (other) inhabitants of those v illa ges, 
for three years, (of which) two are completed, 
between the 16th and the 23rd years (of my reign), 
shall become the property of the village and shall be 
liable to be sold by the inhabitants of those villages to 
the exclusion of the (defaulting) landholders. Als o, 
(the land of) those who have not paid the taxes due, 
from villages for three years, (of which) two are com- 
pleted, from the 24th year (of my reign) shall be 
liable to be sold by the inhabitants of those villages to 
the exclusion of the (defaulting)- landholders.” 268 

A variation of this was when the joint body 
allowed some time to the defaulter to pay up his portion 
of the rent. ‘All the Brahmans of Talirur agrahara, 

!0 “620 of 1909, A.R.E., 1910, part ii, para 24, also 647 of 1909. South 
Ind. Inscr., Ill, p. 14. 

267 731 of 1909, A.R.E., 1910, part ii, para 28, 379 of 1912. 

2<5S South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 9. 
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agreeing together, made a samaya-sdsana as follows : — 
Shares which have not paid the fixed rent and are 
ruined, from the day they have been left ohala will pay 
interest at the rate of 3 hdga a month for a lion. The 
ohala share may be redeemed up to three months on 
payment of the rent and interest. If not redeemed the 
ohala share may be exchanged, mortgaged, sold or given 
away. No debtor can claim the former rent from the 
date of the share being left ohala, as a debt.’ 260 

The other powers of taxation claimed by the joint 
body included apparently the right to decide which 
lands should be taxed. A Tinnevelly inscription 270 
records the settlement made by the assembly of Tiru- 
kurralam that taxes should be levied only on cultivated 
lands. ' ; 

vii. Finally, it may be remarked that the dis- 
tinctive nature of the villages is brought out in the signi- 

TanU ar fieant Tamil term, * Taniyur’, 2 271 often 
applied to these villages. It is notice- 
able that the term taniyur is not found applied in the 
inscriptions to any but such caturvedimangolams. It 

260 Bp. Car., V, Arsikere, 128, 

270 430 of 1917. 

271 28 of 1908, 302 of 1921." 

284 of 1910. 

135, 474 of 1912, 543 of 1921. 

167 of 1915, South Ind. Inscr II, 6, para 6. 

169 of 1915, South Ind . Inscr., II, 25, line 38. 

170 of 1915, South Ind. Inscr., II, 70, para 17. 

South Ind. Inscr., II, 95, para 57, 

330 of 1917, South ind . Inscr., Ill, 4. 

333 of 1917, South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 82. 

338 of 1917, South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 7$. 

347 of 1917, South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 84, 
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has been translated ‘ifree village ’, 272 a village unit, by 
itself an independent village . 278 Free and independent 
are vague terms which do not indicate the real charac- 
ter of the village. It seems more accurate to say that 
the ocdurvedimmtgalam was a village which was 
allowed a large measure of control in managing local 
affairs — made necessary by the fact that the inhabi- 
tants of the village, by the terms of the original grant or 
establishm’ent of the village, were bound to render cer- 
tain dues and services to the land-lord body and the 
latter was allowed, nay required, to conduct the revenue 
administration in its own way — and that this land-lord 
body was united by some elements of joint-ownership, 
either whole or partial. 

To sum up then, we may say that the caturvedi- 
mangalam was, from the economic point of view, a 
community of landholders united together by the fact 
that they owned all or some land in common, and that 
they were a land-lord body placed over a body of tenants 
who were bound to render certain services and dues to 
them, and' that the land-lord community had' a large 
discretion in managing the affairs of the locality — 
which they did through a highly developed system of 
committees, subject to the village assembly. 

In the present state of our evidence it is difficult 
to say that such a system of highly developed local 
government by means of committees existed in 
all villages in South India ; it is permissible to assume 
that it existed in those villages where some element of 

3,2 330, 333, 338, 347 of 1917, 158 of 1918. 

* Tt A.RJI., 1921, part il, para 68, 302 of 1921. 
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joint tenure existed, necessitating joint partnership in 
deciding affairs which vitally touched all. In other 
villages, i. e. ryotwari, ( velldn-vagai ) and it is to be 
remembered that most villages belonged to this type — 
it is probable that there was an influential body of 
elders who considered and decided questions concern- 
ing all such e.g. the conduct of temple affairs, looking 
to works of irrigation etc. 3sTo regular constitution as 
we find to have existed at Uttaramallur seems to h'ave 
existed in such villages, nor was it necessary. The 
regular constitution in villages of the type of ITttara- 
mallur owed its origin to certain features which were 
peculiar to them. When a body of independent cultiva- 
tors looked after their own lands, the common needs of 
the village were looked after by an informal meeting of 
the village elders, or the villagers generally. In this 
sense, it was in keeping with the rest of India, village 
affairs being generally looked after by a panchdyat or 
an assembly. 

; Indeed, if we are to view the local administration 
of South India in its proper perspective, we must 
grasp the fact firmly that the elaborate development of 
the committee organisation was prevalent only in a 
particular type of village in South India, viz., the joint 
village, and, as far as our evidence goes, the 
Brahmadeya type of joint village, and not, necessarily, 
over the whole of South India. 

As Altekar 274 has shown, by a critical examination 
of the evidence relating to Western India, the South 


S7 *Altekar, Village Communities, pp. 20 — 30, 
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Indian system of village administration was not preva- 
lent in that area; he rightly criticizes the tendency of 
scholars 275 to draw general conclusions applicable to 
India as a whole from data supplied by the Smrtis of 
one province or the inscriptions of another. 

But in one respect, the criticism made by Altekar 
against the South Indian village eom- 
5 ’ dsm kar ’ S ° ntl " munity is wide of the mark. He 
says, “We may confidently assert 
that in our western village communities, which 
consisted mostly of non-Brahmans and which 
were proverbially unorthodox, the village council 
must have been a cosmopolitan body. In this 
connection our communities present a striking 
contrast with the orthodox communities of the far 
south; for there no one could become a member of the 
council who did not know Mantra and Brakmana. 
Orthodoxy was never rampant in Western India as in 
the south ; hence this characteristic difference. ” 278 He 
cites, as an illustration, the Uttaramallur inscription . 277 
Evidently he has not noticed that Uttaramallur was one 
particular type of village, where the joint landlord 
body was having control over a body of tenants, and, as a 
tariiyw 278 , was allowed to conduct the administration in 
its own village. Village councils or assemblies open to 
all were common enough in the South as in the Western 
village communities but, the committees could not be 
expected to be open to all in villages where the whole 

2,t, Ibid. ( p. 26. 

276 A!tekar, Tillage Communities, pp. 23—24. 

277 IbidL, p. 23, n. 3. 

278 Supra, p, 151. 

E— 20 
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body of landholders belonged to one particular commu- 
nity, and where the very institution of committees was 
intended to help them to administer their joint affairs. 

The question of distribution of such villages may 
now be considered. It is clear from our evidence that 
the villages, where some sort of joint 
e. Distribution of tenure existed, were sporadic, owing 
joint villages. ^eir origins to special reasons. In the 

' grants reviewed in the foregoing dis- 
cussion, we see one such reason at work; the general 
class of villages was that where the lands were held by 
cultivators individually, and alienation 
Existence of seve- 0 f } an q could be made by individuals on 
their own responsibility , 279 and it does 
not appear that the community had the right to dispose 
of the waste land of the village. Such villages appear 
to be denoted by the term ‘vellcm-vagai’ villages and 
from the language of an inscription 280 it may be in- 
ferred that they were differentiated from the aforesaid 
villages in the manner of paying the taxes and were 
entered as another type of villages: “Ceasing to be a 
brahmadeya > it shall become vellan-vagdi, cultivator’s 
portion, that this village not making the payment of 
taxes in the manner in which the villages which are 
vellan-vagai pay” — etc. In the same inscription, the 
form of addressing the owner is noteworthy — to the 
elders of brahmadeya-Y illages 281 and the residents of 
villages. ;: y " ly . 

”*Dp. Car., I, 5. Ep. Car., II, 237, 327, 334' 

-‘“South Ini. Inzer., Ill, 205. ' 

2St Brahmadeya Mlavarkkum urkaliUrkkmi, South ln&. Inscr,, III, 
205, Tamil text, Plate I-a, lines 2-6, 
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Perhaps the best proof that such villages existed 
is in the authority to remit taxes. We have seen that 
in joint villages the community of shareholders claimed 
a limited power to remit taxes with or without compen- 
sation, and that even when the king remitted taxes for 
the whole body, the order of remission was addressed to 
the corporate body. In severalty villages, the king or 
his officers themselves remitted the taxes on the lands of 
individuals. In 1309 A. D., “The king on the occasion 

of his presence at the Nalayiravantirumcmdapam 

remitted all the taxes on these lands including kadamai 
and antarayam ”. 282 

We thus come to the conclusion: — (i) that the 
severalty villages and joint villages existed side by side, 
(ii) that the joint villages were sporadic owing their 
origin to special reasons, one of them being evidenced in 
the inscriptions by grants, (iii) that joint villages had 
a more developed organisation and wider powers to 
manage local affairs and (iv) that these appear to be 
connected with the element of joint tenure, partial or 
total, found in them. 

282 402 of 1916, Tinnevelly; other examples are: 

318 of 1905, Cuddapah. 

425 of 1905, N. Arcot. 

511 of *1905, N. Arcot, A.R.E., 1906, part ii, para 48, 

381 of 1908, Tanjore. 

35 of 1909, Madura, 

185 of 1910. 

526 and 527 of 1911. 

469 of 1920, N. Arcot. 

398 of 1922, Chingleput 

67 of 1924, Kamaad. 

408 of 1925, Tanjore. 

9 of 1926, Ramnad, 1230 A.D. 
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iii. Special tenures , Beneficial and Service. 

The special tenures which we find mentioned in 
our contemporary sources arose mainly out of the then 

origia of special P revalent custom of making gifts and 
tenures: gifts paying wages for various public ser- 

of wages in vices, by assignments of land or land 
: ‘ Ui ' revenue instead of paying in money as 

now happens; for gifts, land was indeed specially 
favoured; the codifiers of the smrtis of the period 
incorporated in their books as many ancient texts as 
they could find to extol the merits of land gifts ; 283 
the grants published contain many quotations 
from such codes. Hemadri e. g. is a popular 
author; we find references to his code more than 
once . 284 For wages, too, land was welcomed; the 
abundance of land and the relative scarcity of money, 
coupled with the circumstance that the population was 
not generally very mobile, made this form of payment 
for services suitable to the times. 1 

A tenure of some kind was created by a grant ; its 
nature varied according to the difference in the grantor, 
Basis of ciassifi- the grantee, the benefit received, and thei 
service expected or rendered; we shall 
choose, as our basis of treatment, the last, for it brings 
into clearer relief the economic character of such 
tenures. 

Adopting this basis, our tenures fall into two 
broad classes beneficial and service. The former 

288 See Hemadri, Dana Khanka, referred to in Dp. Ind., XIV, pp797 57 
- hi Ep. Ind,, III, p. 64, line 17; Vanapalli, (Godavari district) — 1380 A.D* 
Dp. Ind,, XI Y, p. 100, verse 22, Forumamilja, (Cuddapah), 1369 AJ3. 
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arose from grants not made with the expectation of any 
material services to be done by the 
Beneficial and donee, but made with the conviction 

that the very act of the grant itself 
would benefit the grantor ; in the same category may 
be placed those made for some temporary service al- 
ready done ; the service was not done with the expecta- 
tion of reward nor was the service recurring in its 
nature. The latter arose from grants made with the 
requirement that certain material services were to be 
done by the donee in return for the grant, it being 
understood, as a rule, that the descendant, occupying 
the land would continue to do the same services. 

Beneficial tenures may be conveniently divided 

into three kinds: — (a) held by institutions like 

temples, mathas, schools for religious 

B e nefici ai tenures instruction etc. (b) by individuals 
of three kmds. v y ^ 

and collective bodies (c) by institu- 
tions and persons combined. Examples of lands held 
(a) Held by insti- b 7 temples occur frequently in our 
tutions. inscriptions, the tenures being called 
tiruvidaiyattam, 285 devadana 288 devdgrahara, 287 diva- 
ITioga , 28S or talavrtti ; 289 those held by mathas are called 
madappmam, 200 and those held by feeding houses,, 
sdlabhoga 201 or araecdlai 282 Of lands enjoyed by 


-^Ind. Ant., XXIV, pp. 257—58. 

288 261 of 1926. 

2S7 A.R.E., 1926, Appendix A, copper-plate 2. 

288 538 of 1925, Bowth Ind. User,, III, 12. 

289 Ep. Car., VII, Shikarpur, 123. 

290 213 of 1924, Ep. Car., IX, Bangalore , 6 a. 

291 South Ind . User., II, 5,— The Epigraphist has translated it “by the 
term land enjoyed by the royal palace; it seems more correct to say that 
they were lands enjoyed by the $dla, — feeding house. See also. .'South Ind. 
User., Ill, 151, line 26. 

292 159 of 1925, A.R.E., 1925, part ii, para 18, 
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schools for religions instruction we have the famous 
example from Ennaiyiram . 293 So too by hospitals . 294 

It may be remarked that lands held by institu- 
tions were sometimes held 'free of taxes from 
the state and sometimes from the joint village com- 
munity. The latter were called nr-kU-imiyili . 293 
Evidence to the same effect comes from Travancore 
where such lands were called wranmai 296 — subject to the 
village community as contrasted with kardnmm, free- 
hold, directly under the state. 

Beneficial grants to individuals were either to one 
individual or to a community of individuals. A plot 
of land granted to a single Brahmana 
(b) By indivi- f or frig so le enjoyment and having on 
collective it his house and the houses of his depen- 
dants and farmers was called an eka- 
bhogamj '- 01 when it was given to a community of 
Brahmans it was called by the terms agfraham ? 98 or 
ganabhogya 999 In such cases, the land was divided into 

=”333 of 1917 f(1044 AA).y,]~AJt.E~, msTpartU, paras 27— 

248 and 249 of mS—Atulamai . .. 

3 " 88 of 1926. ‘ j 

”• Ind. Ant., XXXV, pp. 284—285. 

’•’Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 271; Ep. Ind., XIV, 22; Ep. Ind., XVI, p. 228. 
mabhOgya and Ekabhdgya grama J.B.B.R.A.S.,X II, p. 347, line 41. 

2 98 EUis, Replies Deed, p. XXV, Ep. Ind., V, p. 67. 

Ellis points out that the word Agrahana has a variety of meanings, 
being sometimes applied to villages held rent-free by Brahmans , to 
villages paying the full rent the Mimsi of which is held wholly or partly by 
Brahmans, to streets inhabited by them in large towns, and to alms- 
houses erected for their use and which they are allowed to occupy without 
paying rent The word, however, when applied to the tenure of land 
includes all alienations from the public revenue being derived from 
agrcb—before, and %arati f it is taken , meaning land of which the revenue 
is appropriated befcre it reaches the treasury— -Ellis, Replies , p. XXV, n. 8. 
** d J.B.B.R,A.S., XII, p. 357. 
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shares, each member being given one share — which 
included dry and wet land, 300 good and middling and 
bad land. 301 


Variations in 
BkabMga. 


A variation in the eldaibhoga tenure is noticeable 

in our evidence ; it often happened, that the individual 

to whom a plot of land was granted 

reserved for himself a portion of such 

land, and bestowed the remainder on 

others. Such was the case in Holakere, where Timma 

Bhatta, divided the granted land into 32 portions, 

reserved 16 for himself and bestowed the remainder on 

others. 302 In all such eases, however, it is not clear 

whether the sub-donees were allowed full rights over 

the land or the rights of ownership were in part 

reserved by the second donor. 303 Beneficial grants were 

(e) Mixed: sometimes made to institutions and 

and^ndividuais individuals together — mixed grants ; 

combined. under this class comes the tri-bhdga/ 0i 

or tribhdg-aSbhyantara siddhi 305 — a tenure enjoyed by a 

private person, a god or gods, and Brahmans. The 

Dambal grant 306 says how Harihara divided the 
_______ - 


80 1 Ep. Car., Ill, Seringapatam 64. 

* 02 Ep. Car., XI, Holakere 94, 1511 A.D. 

3az Ep. Ind.,' X IV, 22, p, 313: an instance where one Ramachandra 
Dikshita divided part of the land among the Brahmans of the sect to which 
he belonged. “It is not clear”, say the editors of the grant, “whether, as 
in the original grant, Ramachandra Dikshita gave to the Brahmans along 
with the land allotted among them, rights over it also. Perhaps the rights 
over the property were reserved by the donor, the donees being allowed 
only the enjoyment of the fruits accruing from the land.” 

Ant, XIX, p. 271, 1054 A.D. 

806 See J.B.B.R.A.S . , XII, pp. 377—78, Ind: Ant , XIX, p. 271. 


'0'J.B.B.R.A.iS., XII, p. 377. 
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district of Gadag consisting of 66 villages into 3 equal 
portions, each of 22 villages, of which he retained one as 
the king’s share, allotted the second for the rites of 
two gods at Gadag and gave the third as an agrahara 
grant to a number of Brahmans. The principle of 
distinction here obviously is the proportion of benefit 
enjoyed: sarvaWiyantara, siddhi 307 plainly denotes a 
grant with full and complete rights of enjoyment made 
only to one class of grantees ; ekabhoga, ekabhogya and 
ehabhoga-grama denote grants made to individuals ; and 
ganabfiogya 308 indicates a joint tenure by a number of 
Brahmans. 


Benefit enjoyed. 


The benefit enjoyed under the beneficial tenures 
varied. As we pointed out 309 it might be ownership 
of land or only an assignment of revenue 
due from the land. The former again 
could be either complete or partial. Complete 
ownership meant all the eight-fold rights of posses- 
sion. 310 This included nidhi, niksepa, jaila, pasandt 
aksini , agami, siddha, sddhya, which may be translated 
deposits of buried treasure, water, stones, the aksini 
that which may accrue, that which has been made 
property ( ?) that which may be made property (?) and 
augmentation. 311 


Iwd . Ant., XVIII, p. 83, line 20. 
*»• J.B.B.R.A.8 XII, p. 357, 1. 120. 
* 09 Supra, p. 27. 


zt0 J.B.B.R.A.S. t XII, p. 347, lines 37 f£. Asfabhogatejah svd mya, Ind . 
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Partial ownership meant the lands were granted 
only for cultivation, the usual eight-fold right of enjoy- 
ment not being given . 312 

Complete enjoyment of land did not, however, in 
all cases mean exemption from land revenues. Lands 
granted could be free from land revenue, if they were 
specifically exempted from such payment. Such were 
e.g. the scirvamdnya or sarvanamasya tenures ; 313 in 
ardhamanya zli or kattuguttage 310 the lands were subject 
to a fixed rent payable to the state. 


The beneficial grants were also burdened with 
certain conditions — for, while it is true that the grantor 
did not expect any material services in return, it was 
conditions in to his interest to see that the grant was 

tenures . 3,1 n °t abused or diverted from the origi- 

nal purposes for which the grant was 
made. Thus regarding lands granted to institutions like 
temples, such conditions as the following were 
imposed : — for having thus obtained (the land), the 
following conditions ( vyavasthai ) are imposed: — The 
lands of the village shall be irrigated by canals dug (pro- 
portionately) as per water assigned (from those 
canals) ; others (who are not tenants of the devadana 
lands) shall not be permitted to cut branches from these 
canals, 'darn (the passage of water across) , put up small 


zl ~Ep. Car., V, Arsikere, 123, jalorpdsdna-varj jit a bele-bhumiyagi, 
p. 383 (text). 

313 A.R.E,, 1926, Appendix A, Copper-plate 6, Incl. Ant, X, p. 188. 
3 ' ii Ep. Ind IX, p. ’59 — drdhika or ardhaslrin; see also Vijnanesvara, 
The Mitdksara , i, 166. 

815 Nelson, The Madura Country, part iv, p. 135, 409 of 1913, A.BJ2T., 
1914, part ii, para 30. 

E — gi 
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piccottas, or bale (out) water in baskets. The water 
(thus) assigned shall not be wasted. Such water shall 
be (appropriately used for irrigation) regulated. 
Channels and springs, passing across the lands 
of other villages to irrigate the lands of this village, 
shall be permitted to flow over and east up silt. Channels 
and springs, passing across the lands of this 
village to irrigate the lands of outside villages, 
shall (also be permitted) to flow over and cast up (silt) ; 
mansions and large edifices shall be built of burnt tiles ; 
reservoirs and wells shall be dug; cocoanut trees shall 
be planted in groves; maruvu, damanagctm, iruveli. 
senbagam, red lilies, and mango, jack, cocoanut, areca 
and such other useful trees of various descriptions, 
shall be put in and planted ; large oil presses shall be set 
up. The Ilavds (toddy-drawers) shall not be permitted 
to climb the cocoanut and palmyra (trees) within the 
surrounding boundaries of this village; the embank- 
ments of the tanks of this village shall be permitted to 
be raised within their own limits to any suitable height, 
so as to hold the utmost quantity of water that may be 
let into those tanks. 316 

A plot of land was given to a matha with the stipu- 
lation that the head of the matha, the trustee of the 
property, ‘shall certainly always avoid women’. 317 

Where lands were given on beneficial tenures to 
individuals, they were expected to be of good behaviour 
too. Thus an inscription of 1262 s18 says, “I, Kama 

inter., Ill, 205. 

; ,1, Ep. Ind., XIX, p. 197. . . 

81, Sp. Car., IX, Bangalore 114 and 115. 
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Devar, will exact a fine from and expel from his vrtti 
any man who either leaves Sivapuram for good or 
slanders another, or commits adultery.” 

In mixed tenures, the conditions or stipulations 
were meant to regulate the relations between the parties 
concerned. Thus in a grant to a temple and a number 
of Brahmans, it was said that the annual repairs and 
other expenses arising from the act of God or of 
government should be borne in the same proportion of 
two-thirds by the God and one-third by the Brahmans, 
that the water of: the channel should be distributed in 
those same proportions and that the expense of wells 
and tanks formed under the channel or expense con- 
nected with the river should be borne in the same way . 310 

The variety of beneficial tenures is increased by 
those where a plot of land was given as compensation 
for some wrong done to an individual or in appreciation 
Beneficial tenures of some noble deed. Thus in a quarrel, 

as compensation . . . . , .. 

for wrongs done a certain person was punished by mis- 
tion\f^ P soTe" take and for the wrong punishment 
deed- meted out to him, his son was given 

land as udirappatti 320 i.e. bloodshed compensation. As 
examples of the latter we may cite the instances 321 
where land was given to the descendants of heroes who 
gave up their life in defending their village or their 
country, expressed in such terms as nesara-kodagi , 
nettaru-padi manymn , or ratta-kndangai, 

* 1Q Ep. Car., XI, Davanagere 23- — 1410 A.D. 

® 20 635 of 1916, A.R.E., 1917, part ii, para 18. 

8 3 1917, part ii, para 18. 

1924, p. 91. " ' 

■ E % Car,, IX, Hoskote 103. ' : '' ■ './/yf 
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Service tenures fall under two broad categories: 
lands given for services to the village and for services 
done in the temple. These are dealt 
Se two C maln U kind°s! with elsewhere ; 321a here we may merely 
indicate certain useful distinctions in 
the nature of the services rendered and the conditions 
attaching to such tenures . 322 

One distinction noticeable in the service tenures 
of the village is the assignment of lands for specific 
and occasional services as distinct from 

S °distinctfons- continuous and permanent services, 

occasional and Under the former category we may 

p er m out* 

notice the assignment of lands for such 
services as constructing a canal or a well or repairing 
a tank ; 323 of the latter kind were the lands held by the 
village servants such as the goldsmith, potter, barber, 
astrologer, talari, carpenter, physician, headman etc. 
It must not be presumed, however, that the number, the 
duties of village servants, and the lands held by them 
were uniform throughout the land; as will be seen 
later , 324 they varied according to the number of inhabi- 
tants and the nature of the needs of the locality. 

Another distinction in the service tenures of the. 
yillage is between those lands held for services of a 
sectional character, as contrasted with 
S whofe al ailcl those applicable to the whole village. 

Thus the services of the Brahman tea- 
chers — of expounding grammar, Mimamsa, Vedanta, 

a31a See chapter II, sections 5 and 6; 

1,2 2 See infra— sections on Village Servants, Land Values, and the 
temple : Its Economic Aspect 

* 3 ® Mrim&nyam, 327 of 1920, 373 of 1920, Kattugo#age grant 32 of 1917. 
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Rgveda, Yajurveda , Sdmaveda, Rupavatara, and the 
Purdnas were obviously of a sectional character since 
only a particular section of the village community was 
benefited by such services, whereas the service of a 
barber was meant for all the members of the village. 

The conditions which were attached to these 
tenures are noteworthy. In regard to lands held by 
conditions. village servants, we are told 325 that 
they should take up such services in the 
village only: “Those who engage themselves in these 
services beyond the village will be considered to have 
transgressed the law, to have committed a fault against 
the great assembly and to have ruined the village.” A 
similar instance comes from Tumkur Some lands 
and a house were given for jydtisa in a village. 
They had to: be enjoyed by living in the town and 
doing duty. They were not to be mortgaged. If they 
were sold or given away as grants these were to be given 
only to a fit Brahman who could discharge the ser- 
vices . 326 The talaris were held responsible for the 
small thefts or pilferings in private fields within the 
villages 326 * — and hence they received additional incomes 
for the risk'. Even in cases of specific services, such 
as constructing a canal, it appears that the donee was 
expected, as a condition of the grant, to keep the tank 
in good repair . 337 

325 43rd year of Kul ott imga-CoIadS va, 205 of 1919. 

t2 *Ep. Car,, XII, Chiknayakanhalli 2. . 

1913, part i, para 11. 

S2T 788 of 1917. * 
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Miscellaneous 

tenures. 


Service in temples also took several forms. The 
distinction we may remember in this connexion also 
is between occasional and continuous. 

service tenures in Occasional services are such as conduet- 
tempies. i n g some festival or doing some 

repair. 328 Continuous services are illus- 
trated by the one of looking after the accounts of 
the temple, 329 reciting the Tiruppadiyam, dancing, 
singing etc. 330 Some services were periodic, e.g. the 
supply of commodities. 331 

Before we conclude this section, we may touch 
upon a few miscellaneous tenures which do not fall 
under any of the above-mentioned cate- 
Mi tenS? 0US gories. Some of these were of a 

military character. In a copper plate 
of 143 0 332 from Bellary we are told that certain 
lands were granted to Burri Nay aka who helped 
the king in reducing the refractory village of 
Jajinakallu. We read, again, of an agreem'ent 333 

given by (name lost). . ,. .to levy taxes at certain 

fixed rates on the lands held by him as padai parru 
(military tenure). Closely akin to these is the 
sarvamanya grant of land for keeping watch over the 
villages “in the troublous times following Kdneri- 
rajan’s flight”. 334 Lands or villages granted on condi- 
tion of military service meet us more frequently in the 

* ss 555 and 591 of 1917. 

» 29 100 of 1906. 

880 280 of 1917— See the section on The Temple: Its Economic Aspect. 

88 *See for the different kinds of Service, Ep. Ind., V, pp. 142-150; Vide 
also the section on The Temple: Its Economic Aspect. 

882 &.R.E., 1923, Appendix % copper-plate 12. 

”* 194 of 1926—1227 A.D., A.R.E., 1926, part ii, para 30. 

**« J96 of 1926. 
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time of the Vijayanagar kings and are represented by 
the term ndyanhara. From the beginning of th'e 16th 
century, they become more common. 335 

Other miscellaneous tenures are lands given for 
the initiation of upadesa , 33S for a goldsmith having 
executed a wristlet set with diamonds and rubies, 337 for 
having killed a tiger 338 and for the maintenance of a 
physician who removed snake poison. 330 

iv. Leases 

In the first two sections under ‘Land Tenures’ we 
have discussed the question of private property in land, 
introductory. and joint tenures. In the first, our 
point of view was whether a public 
authority or private agency had the right to land; in 
the latter, it was whether a joint fyody or the individual 
had such right. In both our main interest was juridical : 
it touched on the question of right ownership. We now 
come to another aspect of tenures : who was immediately 
concerned with malting use of land, i.e. cultivation. 
Here we may note, broadly, three systems : — 

(i) Where the owner himself cultivated the 

land with the help of his family. 1 

(ii) Where the owner looked after the land with 
the help of day labourers and farm servants. 

(iii) Where the owner let the land to tenants on 

lease. 

sa6 99 and 104 of 1913, 359 and 623 of 1915. 
aaa 681 of 1917. 
aa ’' 791 of 1917. 

***Pulim&nya, 442 of 1920. 

Z3 »Vi$aharal)hdga, South Ind. Inscr v III, 177. 
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Iii between these there must have existed varie- 
ties; but our evidence does not carry us farther. 

The first two do not involve discussion; they have 
been familiar to the rural land owner for ages, but it 
may be pointed out that the system where the owner 
himself cultivated the land with the help of his family 
must have been specially prevalent where the owner 
had only a small area of land and he belonged to the 
cultivating caste— such were the village servants who, in 
addition to discharging their duties in the village, 
looked to the cultivation of their lands. 

That the second was also prevalent in the middle 
age is evidenced by the Mitaksara. Vijnanesvara 
says 310 that when the landlord looked after the cultiva- 
tion with the help of farm servants, “the servants also 
must preserve to the best of their ability the implements 
of husbandry, such as the hide and the rope of the 
plough and like others ; otherwise there would not be any 
ploughing”; so too, Madhava, in commenting on Para- 
sara, 341 says that the master gives him the required 
capital, and he should safeguard the things like plough, 
bullock etc; and further the krsibala who is paid 
both his food and dress will get 1|5 of the grain pro- 
duced in the field he cultivates ; he w T ho does not receive 
it will get 1|3; the Mitaksara would add where, how- 
ever, the master, an agriculturist, who, even without 
clearly settling the wages, causes work to be done by a 
hired servant, whatever (profits) may be obtained from 
that work i.e. from agriculture, the tenth portion of 

340 Vijnauesvara ; The Mitak$ara f II, 193. 

341 Madliavacarya, Paratara-MM-hava, III, p. 231. 
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that should be caused to be paid to the hired servant by 
the king . 342 

The third is Teases’. A discussion of leases should 
elucidate two points: — (i) Who were 
^problems. the land-lords'? (ii) What were the 
conditions under which leases were 
i held? 

Our evidence does not permit us to go into the 
details, but sufficient data exist for attempting a preli- 
minary study. 

Leasing out the land was specially common in the 
ease of land-owners who belonged to the non-agricul- 
! : 1 tural classes or institutions which had 

i. Who were the necessarily to depend on tenants, 
landlords? Farming does not appear to have been 

allowed to the Brahman community 
by the old smrtis, but in the fourteenth century, 
Madhavaearya, commenting on Parasara , 343 appears 
to allow it to them. It is noticeable, however, 
that all Brahmans; had not taken to farming 
their own lands, and such of those who had not 
taken to it largely employed tenants. Lands which had 
come into the hands of the state, either by purchase or 
forfeiture, and kept in reserve for the building sites 
and compounds of palaces and public buildings were 
held by tenants on contract or lease . 344 

842 Vijnanegvara, The Mitdlcsara, ii, 194. 

*°Madhavaearya, Paraiara-Madhava, I, pp. 426 — 27. cf. II, pp. 168—59. 
** 4 Tmv. Arch . Bevies, III, p. 326. 

E — 22 
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Ii. Conditions of 
lease. 


(a) Term. 


Under conditions of lease we may discuss the term 
of leases, the stipulation regarding the 
cultivation of crops and proper care of 
land, the share to be paid by the tenant 
to the landlord and the rights of alienation of land. 

Regarding term, if a family took a 
lease, there was no reason to eject them 
from the lease, mitil they were found unsatisfactory. 
So the family might continue to be the tenants of that 
land from generation to generation and be systemati- 
cally paying to the landlord his dues. 345 

Usually the tenants could raise whatever crops 
they liked; but apparently conversion of wet land into 
dry or garden land required the permis- 
(b) regarnagtte s ^ on the land-lord. In Tanker e, the 
cultivation of tenants asked the temple authorities 
C10PS ' permission to convert the wet lands 

into areca-nut gardens; the permission was given, but 
opportunity was taken by them to increase the rent. 848 


It was to the interest of the landlord to see that the 
land was kept under proper cultivation, 
(c) stipulation The stipulation that tenants shall take 
proper care of due care of the estate appears in an 
laniL inscription olf 1010 A. D. 347 Elsewhere 

the condition was more specific. Lands were not 
to be kept without cultivation, mounds and low 
grounds were to be levelled, and the jungle was to 
be removed. 348 So too under the terms of the 
kanippidipadu lease, 349 the tenants could enjoy the 

* is Trav. Arch. Series, II, p. 72. 

**«Ep. Car., VI, Tarikere 43. ' S : 

** 7 Ep. Ind., XV, p. 76. 1 

S4S 62 and 66 of 1916; A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 28. 

. 310 66 of 1916, AMJE, } 1916, part ii, para 28, 
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land only after repairing the tanks in disuse and bring- 
ing imder cultivation such of the lands as were covered 
with jungle, and it was also stipulated that the lands 
were not to be kept without being cultivated and 
mounds and low grounds should be levelled and the 
jungle removed. In other leases, the tenants were 
obliged to set aside some sum e.g. 3 honnu a year for 
1000 kamba of dry land for the upkeep of the pond. 350 


Regarding the payment of a share of produce to 
. the landlord, there were two main 
duce: the systems i. a share in kind, ii. a fixed 

share, and 

the Axed rent. The former was termed the 
lent system. v ^ ram system, 351 the latter kattuk- 

kttttagai , 352 It also appears from the inscriptions that 
the former was generally prevalent in wet lands, the 
latter in dry ; there were also exceptions. 353 


The share of produce claimed by the landlord from 
lands varied according to the kind of land, (wet br 
dry), the crop raised, and. the period of time for 


The share system; 

variation— 
i, in wet and dry 
lands- 


which the land was under cultivation. 
In wet lands! it ranged 2|3 to 1[4. 351 
For dry lands, the share was less, the 


* 50 Ep, Car., Ill, Tirumakudal-Narsipur 27. 

851 197 of 1910, Kolagattur, Salem district; date uncertain. Hemingway, 
Triehmopoly, p. 151, 

3S2 409 of 1913, A.R.E., 1914, part ii, para 30. Aragajur, Salem district, 
1513 A.D. 

353 64 of 1916, A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 33. 

354 Some instances from the Tamil and the Kanarese country may 
he cited: — 

2 [S — Uk'kal, Arcot taluk, 4th year of Raj endra&oj adeva, South Ind, 
Jnscr Ill, 10. 

1]2 — §ari vdram, 197 of 1910, 237 of 1921 and Inscriptions of the 
Pudulchottai State, 711. 

2*| 5 — 1050 A.D., Melamangala, Bangalore, Ep. Car,, IX, Nela* 
mangala 25. ■ ■ 

1 [ 3 — 13th Century, Travancore, Trav. Arch , Series, III, p. 18, and 
188 of 1910. . 

1 1 4— 13th Century, Travaneore, Trav. Arch . Series, III, p. 19 and 
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range of variation, in the Pandya country in the 
13th and 14th centuries, being from 1|4 355 to 1|7. 356 

The difference according to the kind of crop raised 
may be seen from the following in- 
ll crop. rdinS t0 stance : They agreed to pay 357 on areca, 
eocoanut, mango, and other trees § of the 
yield, whereas elsewhere, for the pasan the melvarani 
was J, for tinai, varagu, etc. \ and for sugarcane -J. 358 
A detailed example of such a differentiation according 
to crop comes from Ramnad district about the 13th 
century and is given in the case of the lease called 
Kanippidipadu. For the pasan a melvarani of J, for 
the cultivation of tinai, varagu, manjal, inji, sengalunir, 
vdlai, vaiutalai, pusani, etc. as well as the trees ma, 
pda, narttai, ehmiccai, kulaviruli, nelli, iluppdi, etc. 
one in five shall be given, for eocoanut and areca-palms 
one in seven, and for dry crops, according to the yield, 
one in seven. 359 

The share off the land-lord also varied in 
the case of the old and new lands. In the latter, 
a slightly reduced rent was charged for 

iii. In old and new ~ . _ . 

lands. the first few years m order to encourage 

reclamation. Thus ‘ * on lands which had 
been brought under cultivation by clearing, he shall 
have to pay 1|10 in the first year, 1(8 in the 3rd year, 

Car,, XX, Nelamangala 25, 1050 A.D. 

866 64 and 66 of 1916, AMJB., 1016, part ii* paras 28 and 33. Ramnad 
District, 14th and 13th century A.D. 

8 5 *655 of 1919, AJRnE., 1920, part ii, para 48. 

aB8 62 and 66 of 1916, A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 28, , > 

>“» 66 of 1916, A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 28. ' . 
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1|7 in the 4th year, and for all subsequent years a per- 
manent melvdram of one in three shall be paid.” 300 

The fixed-rent system' applied to wet as well as dry 
lands; the rent might be fixed in kind or cash or in 
both. And it might be. fixed per unit of land, \ or per 
plough, meaning thereby the area of land that could be 
cultivated in one day by one plough and 
F Ed. rcnt iB a pair of bullocks. Thus 166 2| 3 kalam, 
per veli was fixed in South Arcot in 
1048 A.D. and 48 balam per veli in Chingleput in 
1072 A. D., 301 3 kalam of paddy per ma 302 and 2 kalam, 
1 turn and 1 padakUu per ma in Pudukkottai ; 303 an 
instance where the fixed rent was in money comes 
from Mysore : a certain Perumale- 

in cash. Deva-dannayaka in 1271 gave cer^ 
tain lands to a temple and regu- 
lated that the 12 ryots, who cultivated those lands, had 
in the first 3 years to pay annually 37 gadyana and 2 
pana while from the fourth year, they had to pay 54 
gadyana™ 4. One instance where the rent was fixed both 
in kind and cash comes from the 
Kind and cash. Tanjore district of the Madras Presi- 
dency. 365 

8 8 "Ibid. 

881 A.R.B., 1919, part ii, para 18. 131 of 1912, A.R,E., 1913, part ii, 
para 33. 

562 337 of 1923. 

365 1220 A.D., Inscriptions of the Pudukkottai State,’ 254. 

Car,, IV, JSfagamangaXa, 39 and 49, 1271 A.D. 

860 509 of 1920. 1317 AJX; A.R.E., 1921, part ii, para 38, 
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The variation according to crops is illustrated by 
the following instance from Pudukkottai : — 2 kalam, of 
paddy for the winter crops cultivated 
V ing t to 1 crops° rd " i* 1 every md of land, one half of this 
rate for . the kimivai crops got in the 
months of Adi and Arpasi and one-fourth of this rate 
for tinai, varagu, and sesamum. 366 


According to 
lands. 


Variation in amount fixed is also observable in the 
case of new lands just taken up for culti- 
vation. The lease called ulavukdni is 
typical. 387 It consisted of a permanent lease of an un- 
cultivated waste which the lessee was authorized to 
reclaim and to settle, to grow crops that suited him, 
wet or dry including plantain, sugar-cane, turmeric, 
ginger, areca, and cocoanut and to pay ; the taxes in gold 
and grain. In one instance, a lessee, holding lands 
under this tenure had to pay 10 panam and 10 kalam of 
paddy in the first year, but in the 5th year 50 panam 
and 50 kalam of paddy, i.e. 5 times. The same principle 
of a lease with an annually progressing rate is seen also 
in two inscriptions from the Tinnevelly district. 368 

A consideration of the landlord’s share will not be 
complete unless we take into account the question who 
incidental was to bear the incidental charges eon- 

cuarges. nected with the conveyance of crops etc. 

Available evidence points to the fact that in 
the ease of temples, and landlords in general, the 
produce had to be conveyed to the landlord by the 

,l ” Inscriptions of the PuduklcSttai State, 257. 

**’.358 of 1912, A.R.E., 1913, part ii, para 56. 

*•'* 432 and 4'37 of 1917, A.R.E., 1918, part ii, para 48. 
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tenants. Persons who held temple lands on lease were 
bound by agreement to, bring to the courtyard of the 
temple the stipulated quantity of paddy or rice free 
from dust, chaff and unripe grains and give them in 
heaped measures. It is expressly .. stated in the 
documents that they had to bear the incidental 
charges such as the wages of those who had 
to carry them to the temple and the tolls. 300 “ The 
charges for taking out the paddy for being measured 

shall be borne by the cultivators incidental 

charges such as the wages of those who carry being 
borne by themselves”. 370 

The temple tenants were subjected to an additional 
burden, in the form of ‘supervision fees’ i.e. fees had to 
Additional be paid by the tenants to the temple 
burdens. servants for supervising their work in 
the deva ddna lands during harvest time. The rates in 
Pudukkottai in the 10th year of Tribhuvana Cakra- 
vartin Sri Vira-Pandyadeva were : 

1 kuruni of paddy for every tadi of land on 
the day of reaping, and 

1 kuruni of paddy on the day of threshing. 

For dry crops like sesamum, horse-gram and red gram 
the rate was a kuruni (from the yield) in addition to the 
supplying of food every day of supervision ; fees were 

*™Trav. Arch. Series, III, p. 34, cf. Subramania Iyer, Historical 
Sketches, p. 335. It is an interesting comparison, that in mediaeval 
England, we are told, the lord and Ms retinue travelled from manor to 
manor frequently eating up its produce; but where the landlords were 
monasteries it had to be conveyed to them, Lipson, Economic History, 
p. 34. 

* 10 A.R.E., 1919, part ii, para 19. 
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also settled for supervising the harvest of tinai, varagu, 
payaru and Jtambu crops. 371 

It was customary to give, in addition to the agreed 
quantity of paddy, an extra quantity to meet wastage, 
and failure to comply with the conditions of assignment 
sometimes deprived the cultivator of his cultivating 
right. 372 : ! . 


It is, however, only fair to add that the temple 
tenants had certain compensating advantages; often 
the temple provided houses for the 
^‘advantagesf tenants; 373 on occasions, it lent money 
to them; 374 the Ttaval-kdniyalar, men 
appointed for leasing out lands and realising the 
assessment, are said to have given the tenants, in 
times of scarcity, what was required for their main- 
tenance; 375 and instances occur where, in addition, a 
reduction of rents was made at such times. Two 


instances may be noticed here : — In a severe drought 
at Little Con.jeevaram in the Chingleput district, 
we are told, the trees withered; the tenants 
were asked to plant fresh trees and pay up 
melvaram at the reduced rates of 2|3‘; and for 
sesamum, green gram and sugarcane, the rates obtain- 
ing in adjacent villages were adopted; and where 
betel, plantain and other quick yielding crops 
were reared side by side in newly planted areca and 

871 Inscriptions of the Pudukkottai State , 435. 

878 Tran . Arch. Series , III, pp. 40 and X80. 

878 155 of 1912, A.R.E., 1913, part ii, para 22. 
t7 *Ep. Gar., V, Beltir 83. 50 gadyana lent to 50 cultivators. 

''"A.RE., 1918, part ii, para 41. 
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thi s was resorted to only in extreme eases. In 
case of default, the tenants bound themselves 
to pay double the quantity at default; if the 
default occurred twice, there was to be a fine in 
addition, and if default occurred a third time also, the 
property was taken over . 379 It may be added that the 
Mitaksara sanctions fine and forfeiture where the tenant 
neglected cultivation: “He, however, who, having 
undertaken in the presence of the owner of the field ‘I 
shall cultivate this field’, afterwards gives it up, nor 
gets it cultivated by another, then, even when that field 
was broken by the ploughshare, i.e. was dug up a little 
by the plough, and therefore was not properly prepared 
for the production of a good crop, still, of the land so 
dug up, the produce i.e. such as was likely to be produced 
from it as determined by the neighbours etc., should be 
made to be paid by the cultivator; and the field also 
should be taken away from the former cultivator and 
should be got cultivated by another .” 380 

One aspect in regard to the conditions of lease 
remains viz., the right of alienation. Evidence is clear 

Are at'on that tenants were not allowed the right. 

" * They were forbidden to mortgage, sell, 

exchange or pledge the lands they cultivated . 381 

And this condition was to be observed in spite of 
pressure . 382 

87 »Trav. Arch . Series, III, pp. 16 3, 217. 

880 Vijnane§vara, The Mitdk$ard. ft, 158. 

P, Car., IV, Mysore, Nagamangala 39 (ddhi, kray a pari , variant 

otle ), 

Jfid., XV, p. 76, 
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(3) AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE 

i. Principal Crops . — Scope of this section — Evidence — 
Nelson^s statement about dry crops to be rejected — The main 
crops — Local distribution of crops — Fruits- — Pepper and eoeoanut. 

ii. Land imder Cultivation; Reclamation — Evidence of tra- 
vellers — Eeelamation — Inducements offered by the state— Grant 
of taxes and exemption from taxation — Graduated scale 
of assessment — Partial exemption from taxes — Full and partial 
exemption — Imposition of taxes — Grant of land — Reclamation 
undertaken by the state — Other agencies who helped reclamation 
(a) The temple — (b) Private individuals — Element of specula- 
tion — (c) The village community — Mode of reckoning. 

iii. Irrigation . — Importance of irrigation; contemporary writ- 
ings — Inscriptions — Kinds of irrigation works — Problems of 
irrigation, mainly three : i. construction — ii. maintenance — 
iii. distribution. 

i. Construction: agency — Public (Government) — Private: 
(a) Individuals — (b) The village community — (c) The temple — • 
Method of construction — Testimony to skill. 

ii. Maintenance — -Prevention of damage — Finance : ’(a) Pri- 

vate charity — (b) The temple’s contribution — (c) State help — 
(d) Income from the tank — Agency for maintenance — The work 
of maintenance. j 

iii. Distribution of water. 

iv. Process of wMivation. — Kambar, our authority — The 
land — Names of fields — Size of fields — Hedges — Wet cultivation: 
rice — Kambar ? s evidence: (a) the implements used — (b) Processes 
of cultivation — Additional evidence in regard to the bulls used and 
the harvest — Garden cultivation : pepper— The pepper plant and its 
cultivation — The gathering of pepper— Season for harvest 

v. Protection of crops . — A preliminary point— Protection to 
crops — Individual watching— Damage from stray cattle — getting 
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fire to a field— Mutual agreements among people— Protection of 
trees. 

vi. Breeding. — Importance of livestock: in tillage, in transport 
and irrigation — Other uses — As gifts — Breeding hulls reared — 
Maintenance of" pasture land — Protection to livestock — Local 
aspects. 

vii. Yield of land. — Variety of conditions — Generalisation 
difficult to make — One valuable piece of evidence. 

viii. Agricultural labour . — Paucity of evidence— Hired labour — 
Slave labour — Economic condition of slaves. 


i. Principal Crops 

In this section we propose to review in outline the 
chief crops that were grown in South India in the 
Middle Ages. Crops, to some extent, 
S< tion ° f thlS sec determine agricultural practice ; and 
hence an understanding of the principal 
crops that were grown, their local distribution, where 
it is ascertainable, and the comparative value off the 
crops themselves is a necessary introduction to a study 
of the agricultural practice in the Middle Ages. 

But we have not one comprehensive account from 
which we could compile our list. The evidence lies 
scattered through a number of inscrip- 
tions which record rates of the land- 
lords’ shares on various crops, the revenue assessment 
on land, tolls on goods which entered internal trade, 
and taken together with travellers’ accounts form a fair 
basis to start with. It may be expected that an inscrip- 
tion which sets forth the taxes on various crops grown 
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in the country would include all that was likely to be of 
any importance; this cannot, however, be assumed of 
the inscriptions which mention tolls, for only those 
commodities which were likely to enter internal trade 
would find mention in them and hence their evidence 
is incomplete, though reliable. Travellers’ accounts 
are especially valuable for the local distribution of 
crops, though the statements, being qualitative, do not 
have that value which quantitative estimates of the 
area under each crop are likely to have for economic 
analysis. 

The survey of a number of inscriptions and colla- 
teral evidence leaves the impression 
Nelson’s state- that South India then grew most of 

crops to be the crops now grown. The usual 

rejected. classification found in contemporary 

inscriptions is into wet, dry and garden ; and sometimes 
the last one is split up into garden (proper) and 
vanpayir . SS3 

Inscriptions of the period are so full of references 
to .the cultivation of dry crops like wragu, ragi , 
hutnbu, samai, millet, black-gram, dhall, pulse, horse- 
gram etc., and the differential assessments on them 384 
that the ingenious inference of Nelson , 383 that dry 
crops were practically unknown in the period should 
be rejected as unsound. 


888 59 of 1914, A,R.E., 1915, part ii, para 44. 

884 62 and 66 of 1916, A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 28. 
8S5 Nelson, The Madura Country , part iv, pp. 134—35. 
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The crops grown in South India seem to have 
comprised the following categories 386 — 
The main crops, cereals e.g. wheat and barley. 

■ millets— jowar. 

pulses — peas and gram, 
oilseeds — gingelly and castor, 
fibres — hemp, 
dyes — indigo, 
drugs — lac. 

spices — pepper and ginger, 
garden crops — betel. 

The local distribution of the crops or the area of 
acreage under each crop is not known 
of crops. with any degree oi clearness, Tra- 

vellers invariably use ‘ abundant’ or 
‘not found’ with reference to particular crops, but 
beyond conveying a general idea of distribution they 
do not help us much. But from them we may gather 
that certain crops were fairly widespread, while others 
were apparently restricted to select areas, implying 
specialisation of a crude kind. Thus rice was a crop 
cultivated almost everywhere , 387 wherever conditions 
of soil, temperature and water supply were found suit- 
able; and it is not surprising when it is remembered 
that of food grains rice gives the greatest return per 
acre of land sown. Many varieties were also culti- 
vated, apparently with success. Barbosa mentions 

8 8 8 A fuller list is given in Note B at the end of the chapter, with 
references to authorities. 

887 Cochin and the West coast— Mahuan, 1896, p. 344, 

Chau Ju-Kua, Chvrfan-cM, p. 88. 

yi|i^anagar>— Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire , p. 366. 

Eastern districts — 219 of 1921, Varthema, Travels , p. 195. 
Telingana— Jordanus, Wonders, p. 41. 
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girasal, asal, quavagas and paccary 38S . Inscriptions 
add 389 kuruvai and pancavara. Garden crops like 
brinjal, ginger and 'pepper were also widely culti- 
vated . 300 

In contrast to such crops having a wide distribution 
are crops like pepper and ginger, which were, from all 
accounts , 391 a speciality of the west coast region. Ano- 
ther speciality of the same region was cinnamon . 392 
Cotton was grown, in the main, in the Dekhan black 
soil ; 303 sandalwood, if we may believe Chau Ju-Kua , 394 
was a speciality of the Coromandel, especially the red 
variety and dyes, like indigo, of Quilon and Guzerat . 305 

To a somewhat different category belongs regional 
specialisation — coeoanut is a typical example. It is 
mentioned chiefly on the sea-coast strips . 396 

3S8 Barbosa ; An Account , I, p. 192. The exact meaning of the first, 
second and third varieties mentioned by him is difficult to make out. 

389 (1) 587 of 1915, A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 27. 

(2) South Inti. Inscr ., Ill, 151. 

8 9 "Malabar — Chau Ju-Kua, Chu-fan-chi, p. 88. 

Malabar — Conti, Major, India, p. 17. 

Chaul — Varthema, Travels, p. 114. 

Bathecala — Varthema, Travels, p. 120. 

301 A1 Idrisi, Elliot, History, I, p. 90. 

Benjamin, Major, India, p. xlvii. 

Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 375. 

Odoric, Yule, Cathay, II, p. 129. 

Marignolli, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 216-17. 

Cf. Sulaiman, Elliot, Histoi'y, I, pp. 5 — 6. 

892 Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 389. 

S93 Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 386. 

® 94 Cau Ju-Kua, Chu-fan-chl, pp. Ill and 208, Stefano, Major, 
India, p. 5. 

395 Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 375. 

* 80C Chau Ju-Kua, Chu-fan^cM, : pp. 96, 214. a 

Mahuan, J.R.A.8., 1896, p. 345. 

Marignolli, Yule, Cathay , III, p. 236. 

4-1 Idrisi, Elliot, History , I, p. 85, 
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But it is difficult to carry the analysis further; 
other crops were grown in more than one district and 
the absence of mention of their cultivation in a parti- 
cular locality cannot be taken as evidence for the 
absence of their cultivation — under this category come 
many of the dry crops including the millet, pulses and 
oil-seeds. ' ; 

Before leaving this part of the subject, we may 

Pruits _ mention the varieties of fruit cultivated 
in the country as they have come down 
to us in contemporary accounts : — 

Mango , 397 bread fruit , 398 bloqui , 399 plantain , 400 
cocoanut , 401 fig , 402 citron , 403 orange , 404 lime , 405 lemon , 405 
pomegranate , 407 jack , 408 cucumber , 409 date , 410 banana , 411 
and fruits called by Chinese writers yu-ldan ,* 12 
t‘ong-lo 413 and 'kfun-lun plum. 11 * 


897 Nimiz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire , p. 375, 280 of 1913. 
3 98 Conti, Major, India , pp. 18 — 19. 

S09 Jordanus, Wonders , p. 14, 

400 Mahuan, JM.A.S . , 1896, p. 347. 

401 Cbau Ju-Kua, Ohu-fan-cM, p. 214. 

402 Varthema, Travels , p. 120. 


; 


403 Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 255. 

404 Nuniz, Sewell, op. cit, p. 375, Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage , 
p. 115. 

40S Nuniz, Sewell, op. cit. p. 375. 

4 08 Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, p. 115. 

407 Nuniz, Sewell, op. cit, p. 353. 

408 Cbau Ju-Kua, Chu-fan-chi, pp. 96 and 212. 

4 00 Vasco Da Gama, op. cit., p. 115. 

410 Cbau Ju-Kua, op. cit, p. 96. 

411 Ying yai sheng lan,> Rockhill, Notes Toung Pao, XVI, p. 460. * 

412 Chau Ju-Kua, op. cit., p. 96. 

418 Ibid. 

4t4 Ibid. 
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Taken as a whole, they seem to have been distri- 
buted over a wide area . 415 Grapes and jack 1 will 
illustrate the point. The former is said to have been 
grown in Vijayanagar , 410 and Bijapur , 417 the latter in 
Vi j ayanagar , 4 1 8 South Areot , 410 and the Cola country 420 
in general as well as Malabar . 421 The abundance of 
fruits in certain localities is noticed by travellers. 
Referring to grapes, oranges, limes, pomegranates and 
jackfruits in the Yijayanagar kingdom’, Nuniz says 
that the markets are always overflowing with abund- 
ance of fruits, all very cheap . 422 The same held good 
also of Calicut . 423 Calicut was surrounded by many 
gardens and orchards, producing “all the herbs and 
fruits of this country in great abundance.” 424 The 
large variety of fruits is a matter of remark by 
others ; 423 one traveller 428 says, “There be many other 
fruit trees of divers kinds, which it would be tedious to 
describe in detail.” Not only were they plentiful and 
varied, they were also obtainable throughout the 

41s Varthema, Travels, p. 120. 

41c Vijayanagar — Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire , p. 375. 

Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire , p. 255. 

417 Bijapur — Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 353. 

41s Vijayanagar — Nuniz, Sewell, op. cit., p. 375. 

4 1S South Areot— 280 of 1913. 

420 Cola .country — Chau Ju-Kua, Chu-fan-cM, p. 96. 

421 Malabar— Conti, Major, India, pp. 18 and 19. 

422 Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 375. 

42 8 Mahuan, J.R.A.S., 1896, p. 347. 

424 Kerr, A General History, II, p. 347. 

425 Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage , p. 132. 

42 «Jordanus, Wonders, p. 14. 
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year ; 427 and according to Jordanus 428 and Varthema 429 
were also of good quality. 

It is noticeable that pepper and eocoamit have 
gone down in the scale of comparative values. The 
demand for pepper has gone down. 
Pe c P oOTanut nd The explanation may be ventured that 
pepper has gone down in demand for 
two reasons, probably equally important in their 
effects — the use of substitutes and changes in habit. It 
is interesting to observe that the former applies to the 
home market and the foreign in two different ways. 
In the west pepper was in demand largely for the pre- 
servation of meat; cold storage has taken its place and 
diminished the demand for pepper; at home in South 
India, chillie has come in as a substitute, and proved 
an attractive substitute. The changes in habit refer to 
the remarkable change in the habits of the Chinese 
people. The quantity of pepper used by the Chinese 
in Marco Polo’s time is put by him thus: for one 
shipload of pepper carried to Alexandria for the con- 
sumption of Christendom, a hundred went to Zayton in 
Manzi ; 430 but now according to Mr. Williams 431 the 
Chinese use little spice. Pepper is in use chiefly as a 
febrifuge in the shape of pepper-tea and that even less 
than it was some years ago . 433 

437 Vartlieina, Travels , p. 122. Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage , 
p. 115. 

42 8 Jordanus, Wonders, p. 41. 

430 Varthema, Travels , p. 120. 

43 0 Marco Polo, Travels, II, p, 235. 

43 Quoted by Yule in Marco Polo, Travels , II, p. 210. 

4 82 Ibid, 
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ii. Land under cultivation ; ’Reclamation 

The extent of land under cultivation in the middle 
ages is a topic on which, obviously, statistics are hard 
to get. We may infer from contem- 

Evidence of 

travellers. porary accounts that travellers were 
generally impressed with the vastness 
of the area of land under tillage. Towards the end of 
the tenth century, Ibn ITaukal says 433 of North Konkan 
that ‘the villages lie close to one another and there is 
much land under cultivation’. In 1333, Ibn Batuta re- 
marks that Ma’bar, meaning by the term the east coast 
districts of South India, 434 is ‘among the most fertile 
regions of India’; again, ‘in all this space of two 
months’ journey (from Sindabur to Kulam), there is 
not a span free from cultivation’. 485 In 1470, Nikitin 
notes 436 that the land was laid out hi fields and the 
ground well tilled. Round Dabhol and Q-oa, Barbosa 
says, the country was well tilled, rich and fertile; 437 
later, he extends this description in a general way to the 
whole of the Dekhan : ‘the country is exceedingly fertile, 
yielding much food’. 438 Paes says of the kingdom of 
Yijayanagar two years later, “these dominions are 
very well cultivated and very fertile”. 430 

These statements, however, should not lead to the 
conclusion that all available land was under cultivation 

438 Ibn Haukal, Elliot, History , I, p. 39; italics' are mine. 

434 Ibn Batnta, Elliot, History , III, p. 604. 

4sf5 Ibn Batuta (Lee), pp. 166—67. 

4Se Nikitin, Major, India, pp. 10 and 20. 

437 Barbosa, An Account, I, pp. 166 and 176. 

438 Barbosa, An Account V I, p. 178. 

489 Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 237. 
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or that land once brought under tillage was always 
cultivated. The Tao i chiJi lio, a Chinese work of the 
14th century (1339) complains that the people (of 
Kainkolam, in Travancore) 'are indolent’ in tillage; 
‘they count yearly (to eke out their subsistence) on the 
contribution made them by the Wu-tieh (Orissa) 
rice trade, 440 and this is supported by the Using ctia 
sheng lan, a century later (1436), “The soil is barren, 
the crops poor; they depend yearly for food on the rice 
brought from Peng-ko-la (Bengal) ”. 441 The same work 
complains that the natives of Quilon were lazy about 
cultivation and counted every year on the rice from 
Wu-tieh (Orissa) for their food, 442 though its black 
loam was naturally suitable for raising grain. Epigra- 
phical evidence also contains instances where lands 
were lying fallow for years; 443 elsewhere, ‘the soil was 
poor and far from good for tilling’; 444 this is remarked 
of Hili, Mangalore, and Pantali. Again land lying in 
a distant corner of the village was in some cases 
deserted, as few came forward to cultivate it. 445 

Land, however, was being reclaimed. Reclama- 
tion must, from the economic point of view, be consi- 

Reoiamatioa. dered as supplying the means for the 
community to cope with the pressure 

440 Tao i chih lio , Rockhill, Notes, Toimg Pao, XVI, p. 446. 

4ii Hsing cWa sheng lan, Rockhill, Notes, Toimg Pao , XVI, p. 448. 

4i2 Hsing ch‘a sh&ng lan, Rockhill, Notes , Toung Pao, XVI, pp. 448-9. 

443 689 of 1908. 

444 Tao i chili lio, Rockhill, Notes, Toung Pao , XVI, pp. 458, 462, 463. 

448 253 and 254 of 1910, AM.E., 1911, part ii, para 28, 100 of 1911. 
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of population. Land was reclaimed for tillage and the 
founding of villages; the work was often undertaken 
by the king. The clearance of waste was of advantage 
to the king who received the tax and to those who were 
allowed to occupy it — though it conflicted with the 
interests of the resident villagers whose rights over the 
waste were proportionately diminished. 

In inscriptions, we come across two kinds of such 
reclamation. Reclamation might be of land covered with 
jungle and to be brought under tillage for the first time 
or of land once under cultivation but later deserted. This 
latter category is closely connected with the problem 
of internal migration to which we have once referred. 446 
The difficulty of meeting the demand on land some- 
times led ryots to abandon their land and seek a tem- 
porary home elsewhere, 447 and such lands had to be 
rehabilitated. 448 In other cases party quarrels led to 
land lying waste for years. 449 

Again on the coast lands, as a result of the inunda- 
tions of the sea, lands got submerged and silted up with 
sand, and had to be reclaimed at much cost. In the 
years 1148 and 1203, such lands in the Shiyali taluk of 
the Tan j ore district were reclaimed at a cost of 500 
1 lain per ma, while the cost of purchase per ma of the 
land had been less than 400 kasw. 450 

446 Supra, p. 44. 

447 276 of 1912, A.R.E*, 1913, part ii, para 68. 

448 36 of 1913, A.R.E., 1913, part ii, para 68. 

449 Land unclaimed for a period of 50 years is noted in an inscription 
dated 1168 A JX, 224 of 1917, 438 of 1916. 

*™A.R.E., 1919, part ii, para 7* 504 and 505 of 1918. For a river 
inundation see 422 of 1912. 
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The differentiation in the nature of land to be 
reclaimed becomes important, when we consider the 
concessions necessary to bring such lands under culti- 
vation, the labour and capital required 

Inducements . . , . _ _ . 

offered by the in reclaiming jungle lands being gene- 

stew. rally greater than in land once culti- 

vated but later deserted. When jungle lands had to be 
brought under tillage, the jungle had to be cleared,, 
stumps had to be removed, tanks had to be dug, 
boundary lines had to be provided, and water channels 
had to be dug; 451 and the reward was in proportion 
to the difficulty. The inducements offered by the 
state differed from region to region. 

Grant of taxes and B r0 adly speaking, they consisted in per- 
exemption from J r 07 ^ x 

taxation. mitting the person concerned to collect 

the taxes of the reclaimed area, 452 
or if the person retained the land for himself, 
to exempt him wholly or partially from taxes for 
a certain period. An inscription from Bangalore dated 
1379 A.D. records that a reclaimed land was exempted 
from taxes for a period of two years. A generous king 
like Krishna Raya exempted such lands even for 
9 years. 455 Coupled with this concession, sometimes, 
was a grant of land. In 1186 we are told Sarvadhi— 
kari Vlrayya-dandnayaka built Vlra-ballalapura after 
cutting down the forest and constructed four tanks. To 
those who helped him in clearing the forest lands he 

<5J 224 of 1905, 545 of 1922, A.R.E., 1923, part ii, para 48, South IncL, 
User., Ill, 76. 

Gar., IV, Gundlupet, 39. 

458 Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 365. 
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granted lands free of all taxes for 12 years and after- 
wards 10 salage of rice-land rent-free. 454 

More often, a graduated scale of assessment was 
adopted to encourage the ryots to get land under culti- 
vation. In one instance belonging to 

Graduated scale 

of assessment, the tenth century, the maximum 
was to be levied in the third year after 
reclamation. 455 In a later instance it was reached in 
the fourth year. 450 The difference was probably due 
to the varying costs of reclamation. A clear and com- 
prehensive instance of such a system is given in an 
inscription dated 1402 A. D. : — 

During 

i. the first year of holding, half of the usual dues 
only would be collected both for kar and pasdnam and 
three-fourths from the following years ; 

ii. of money collections, kudimai and kdnikkai 
being declared ningal, half of palavari and puduvari 
alone would be levied ; 

iii. the tenants, too, would be assessed at half-rates 
during the first year on kadamai, arasn-peru vasal- 
prnarn > dyam, pulvari, and other such taxes, while from 
the following year they would be required to pay three- 
fourth rates except in the case of pulvari which remains 
the same ; 

iv. magamm and kmikkcui would be treated 
likewise ; 

4 “Up. Car., V, Belur 175, dated 1186 A.D. 

4S5 Infra, p. 206. 

*** South Ind. Inscr., I, pp. 92 — 94. 
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and v. the same concessions would be allowed also 
in the case of lands belonging to temples and Brahmans. 
To induce others in future to undertake such reclama- 
tion, the person who was chiefly responsible in reclaim- 
ing these lands was given the special privilege of 
collecting kadamai from all the tenants who cultivated 
lands under his direction. This concession of charging 
half rates of assessment during the first year was 
extended also to other waste lands, which might 
similarly be brought under cultivation, year after 
year. 457 

Another method was exempting the person con- 
cerned from 1 some of the taxes. Two inscriptions of the 
fourteenth century 458 from Ramnad 
Pa from taxes Ptl ° n district record that a piece of land was 
exempted from water-taxes in compen- 
sation for the labour involved in reclaiming it from its 
waste condition. 

A combination of full and partial exemption is 
found in an inscription of 1116 A. D. in the 
first year of cultivation the land was 
exemption. exempted from paying iraiyiltkkasu , 

' and for the year following, it was fixed 

at 5 ka-su per year, with no other liabilities such as 
pidagai-vwri, uppukkdsu etc. 459 

It is interesting to record that quite the reverse 
method was employed, where lands were neglected wil- 
fully, the imposition of the tax itself being calculated to 

45 M.J R.E., 1913, part ii, para 52. 

4ffs 15 and 16 of 1924, A,It.E h 1924, part ii, para 38. 

4S& 168 of 1923, A.B.E., 1923, part ii, para 33, 
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induce the cultivators to keep the lands under tillage. 

imposition of The tax called ponvari was imposed 
taxes. uniformly on all the lands in the 

country, without exempting, as usual, the uncultivated 
waste in villages. 400 It is possible that such an imposi- 
tion of tax had the desired effect in some instances. 

Another method was the grant of part of 1 the land- 
reclaimed. An inscription dated 1416 from Kolar 
states; “¥e grant to you the tract of 
Giant of land. i an( j bounded as follows, — . . . .in which 

you may cut down the jungle and form fields. And the 
rice lands, under and in the area of the tank which you 
construct, dividing them into four parts. ...... .in 

consideration of your having expended much money 
of your own and constructed the tank, three parts we 
grant.” 461 

Some documents of this nature are fuller in their 
details, directing that the annual repairs and other 
expenses arising from the act of God or Government 
shall be borne in the same proportion by the temple and 
the parties concerned, and that the water of the channel 
should be distributed in those same proportions and the 
expense of wells and tanks formed under the c hann el or 
expenses connected with the river should be borne in 
the same way. 402 


Q0 A.R.E., 1913, part ii, para 39, 1212 A.D. 

Q1 Ep. Car., X, Mulbagal 7; for another proportion of 1:2, see Ep. Car., 


XI, Davanagere 23. 

462 1410, Ep. Car., XI, Davanagere 23. 
K — 25 
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So far we have dealt with the encouragement given 
by the state to reclamation undertaken 
Reclamation by private agency. Sometimes the 
the state. state itself undertook reclamation on its 
own initiative through its village and 
district officers, chiefly in connexion with the founding 
of new settlements. In many instances the motive 
might have been the acquisition of religious merit for 
the sovereign ; but there is no doubt that they fulfilled a 
real economic purpose — for, a new settlement invariably 
meant the increase of cultivated area by the conversion 
of forest tracts into fields. Some examples 463 of such 
foundations have already been noted in connexion with 
village settlement; others come from the Canarese 
districts. In 1096, Bhasagavunda built the village 
Ranakiyakatta (in Belur), and a tank. 404 In 1183 
at the request of the mahajanas and others Adigauda 
with the help of his brothers and! sons cut down the 
forests and built a village and two tanks. 465 

In Bangalore in 1307, Mahaprasayitta Ninran, the 
superintendent of the western portion of Masandi-nadu, 
having, with the help of others, cleared the jungle, 
adjoining Peru-Erumur, levelled the ground, built a 
village and constructed a tank made a grant of the 
village and all the wet and dry lands there. 466 

‘•"Ibid., 1261 A.D. AJR.E., 1917, part ii, paras 33 — 36; 1474 A.D.— 
565 and 568 of 1917; 104 of 1918. 

ict A.R.M., 1926, 7. 

4 ^Chandrasekhara Sastri, Economic Conditions , HM.UJ., II, p. 197. 

i$e Ep, Car,, IX, Bangalore 183, 
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In the instances noticed above, the state was the 
promoter of reclamation directly or indirectly. Other 
agencies also helped the same process 

0t wiio helped 68 though in different ways. Among 

reclamation: private agencies, the temple comes in 

(a) tne temple. . , 

for a prominent notice. The means 
employed by the managers of the temples to induce 
people to take to reclamation may be briefly described 
as ‘the system of favourable leases’. An inscription 
from Tirukkalakkudi dated the 19th year of Jata- 
varman Sundara-Pandya states that the temple 
accountants granted certain temple lands as kmippidi- 
padu, to one Sundara-Pandya Narasingadevan, stipu- 
lating that he could enjoy them after repairing the 
tanks in disuse and bringing under cultivation such of 
the lands as were covered with jungle. In the lands 
which had been brought under cultivation by 
clearing jungle, he should pay one-tenth in the 
first year, one-ninth hi the second year, one-eighth 
in the third year, one-seventh in the fourth year, and 
for all subsequent years, a permanent me&vamm of one 
in three. 467 It is noteworthy that visits of kings to 
temples were availed of by the local gentry to obtain 
such favourable leases of land. 468 

Under favourable leases of this nature, stipulations 
were generally included that the donee should not keep 
the lands without cultivating them and that mounds 
and low grounds should be levelled and the jungle 
removed. 469 

405 66 of 19iU~see~ also 62 of 1916 and A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 28. 

**» 368 of 1911, A.R.E ,, 1912, part ii, paras 29 and 30. 
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Another concession consisted in granting certain 
miscellaneous privileges connected with the temple 
which were highly valued for the honour they conferred 
on a person. A village had been lying waste for a long 
time, and new tenants were unwilling to bring 
it back to cultivation. A certain Sakkadevar Vettuvak- 
kattan alias Sayapaclaitangi and his brother got 
tenants for the village and resettled it. They were 
given the right of pddikdval over the particular village 
surrounding the temple, receiving the customary dona- 
tions and fees, after allowing common rights and 
cultivating and paying the usual dues to the temple 
such as kattwnmkkai, misam, asupodu, makkalperu 
etc. They were also allowed the honour or receiving 
the sacred cloth (parivattam ) , tlrtha and the sacred 
ashes from the temple . 470 

A promise of protection and fair treatment was 
sometimes sufficient to induce the tenants to take up 
under tillage lands once deserted by them. The tenants 
were given the assurance that they would suffer no 
troubles in future . 471 

Private individuals, sometimes individually, some- 
times jointly, also undertook reclamation. The motive 
in this case was either the desire to do some charity or 

<b) Private indi- to ma ^ e profits out of the transaction. 

viduais. Examples of the former are numerous 
in the Tamil and Canarese records. A certain land 
was on account of its high level unirrigable, and was 
therefore lying waste from time immemorial overgrown 

1916, part ii, para 83. 

566 of 1932. 
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with heath and wild shrubs; it was purchased as 
idavukkani > its profitless level was tackled and it was 
made then irrigable by means of a new ch ann el, and 
the income accruing from the land as thus improved! 
was distributed between two temples in a certain 
ratio. 473 Other forms of endowments to temples like 
providing for the maintenance of lamps took the form 
of reclaiming lands and giving them to the temple. 473 
A military officer of the Cola country purchased some 
uncultivated waste lands of the temple, brought them 
under cultivation, and provided the necessary paddy 
for offerings to the god. 474 Another had a fancy for 
providing for the expenses of taking the god in pro- 
cession during specified days — the Ammasya — and so 
he reclaimed some land. 475 In such cases the lands to 
be reclaimed could be purchased at nominal prices from 
the parties concerned — a piece of land 4§ veils in extent 
was purchased from the assembly of Tiruvamaikkai, 
a brahmadeya, for 4, 1120, 1180, good kasu , 476 

It is refreshing to see that in some instances of 
this kind 1 , provision was made against land falling back 
into the same condition, by ear-marking a piece of land 
for the annual improvement of the land which had been 
reclaimed. 477 

Like temples, the charity houses also received gifts 
of land, for, one way of attaining merit was the provi- 
sion of a choultry. Two individuals of Uttiramerur 

472 A.R.E., 1920, part ii, para 42. f •> . 

473 32 of 1306 — Raja Kaja deva, 18th year. 

474 516 of 1912, AJl.tt., 1913, part ii, para 24. 

475 276 of 1927. 

476 South Inti. Imcr.y III, 76. 
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received a sum of money for feeding ten persons in a 
matha. They bought 30 pddagam of land which had 
been lying waste for 60 or 70 years and brought it under 
cultivation. 478 : 

Of lands reclaimed with the express object of 
making a profit, two examples from Ramnad may be 
cited: the first, dated the 5th year of Jatavannan 
Parakrama-Pandyadeva mentions lands purchased 

Element of from the assembly with the privilege of 

speculation. exemption from water taxes as compen- 
sation for the labour involved in reclaiming them from 
their waste condition. The second 479 registers the 
subsequent sale of the same by him for more than ten 
times the value he had paid evidently owing to the 
improvements he effected on the lands within the four 
years. 

The village community acting together sometimes 
undertook reclamation ; one petitioned the big assembly 
of Parantaka-caturvedimangalam for a gift of land to 
the temple. Accordingly a tank; was 

(c) The village 0 17 

community. dug, and the land adjacent to The tank 
was made fit for cultivation by clearing 
forests, providing boundary lines and digging water 
channels, and the village thus formed was named 
Gramaninallur alias Mnranarayanappereri and pre- 
sented to the god by the assembly. 480 The village com- 
munities, when they did not directly undertake such 

4,8 168 of 1923, A.R.E., 1923, part it, para 33. 

4,8 15 and 16 of 1924, A.R.E., 1924, part ii, para 38. 

480 1207 A.D., 545 of 1922, A.R.E., 1923, part ii, para 48. 
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reclamation work, encouraged it by agreeing among 
themselves that there should be no obstruction to clear- 
ing the forests and cultivating the land. 

A point of interest in connexion with the land 
under cultivation is the then adopted mode of reckoning 
such land. One was by means of the 

Mode of . J 

reckoning. amount of gram that could with profit 
be sown on the land . 481 One result of 
this mode of reckoning may be noticed; while the 
quantity of seed that could be sown would give the 
measure, it must have varied with the fertility of the 
soil ; hence the extent of land as expressed in terms of 
the actual linear and square measure differed from that 
obtained by the seed-growing standard in several 
instances . 482 

Similar to this method was the reckoning in terms 
of yielding capacity . 483 Another was the extent of 
land that could be turned with a given number of 
ploughs, e.g. grant of two er of lands, meaning land that 
could be turned with two ploughs . 484 

481 1231 A.D., Ep. Inti., Ill, p. 93, granted 3, pujti of land. 

1269 A.D., 8 drona of land, Ep. Ind., V, p. 109. A grant of land 
sowable with 15 TcJian$i of paddy, A.R.E. , 1914, Appendix A, copper-plate 9, 
and part ii, para 8. 

1467 7 Tchdri (1 TcMri — 3 bushels) of valuable land. Ep. Ind., 
XVII, p. 195; Trav. Arch. Series, l, L 

In passing it may be noted that such a method was not peculiar 
to South India — See A.S.I., 1903-04, p. 263 for Chamba State, Punjab, and 
Stein, Rdjatarangini , p. 71. 

** 2 Tfav. Arch. Series, X, i. 

488 Trav. Arch. Series, II, 2. 

484 Trau. Arch, Series, III, p. 54; also Ep. 2nd. XIII, p, 215 — one hala 
of land, hala means a plough share and here is used to denote a measure 
Of land, that could be ploughed by one plough. 
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; iii. Irrigation 

The importance of irrigation to an agricultural 
country is now well recognized; that it was also 
recognised in the middle ages is evident 
importance of from a variety of circumstances. Con- 

irrigation; . . . 

contemporary temporary writings consider it an act 
of merit for the private individual to 
construct and maintain works of 
irrigation, and a part of the duty of the state to 
undertake such works. The inscriptions on tanks built 
by kings, quote verses from religious treatises of the 
period, extolling the merit of such construction: The 
Poramamilla tank inscription 483 dated 1369 A.D. 
quotes from Hemadri, the following: — 

(v.22) Making charities in various ways in 
keeping with the treatise of Hemadri he heard that the 
merit attaching to the gift of water was the greatest 
of all. 

(v.23) On the authority of the Vedas: “Verily 
all this is water. ” And the Sruti says: “From 
water alone is produced Food; (and) Food is 
Brahman!” ! 

(v.24) There can be no doubt (that) water 
alone is the seed of the world of movables and immov- 
ables. Why speak more? I shall describe the 
superiority of water (as follows) : — 

(v.25) Even that (great) Siva is the bearer of 
the G-ahga, Visnu has the ocean for his abode; Brahma 
is sprung from the water-born (lotus). Hence water 
is superior to everything (else). 


* 8I Ep. hid., XIV, pp. 97 ft 
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(v.26) A shed for distributing water ( prapd )', 
a well and a reservoir, a canal and a lotus-tank; the 
merit of (constructing) them is millions and milli ons 
(of times) higher in succession. 

(v.27) As the wafer of a tank serves to nurture 
both movable and immovable creation on ( this ) 
earth, even the lotus-seated (Brahma) is unable 
to recount the fruit of merit (attaching) to it.” 486 

Tank-digging,- in other inscriptions is looked upon 
as one of the seven meritorious acts which a man ought 
to perform during his lifetime: (The procreation of) a 
son, the composition (of a poem ), (the hoarding of) a 
treasure, (the planting of) a grove, the marriage (of a 
girl to a Brdhmana), (the consecration of) a temple, 
and (the construction of) a tank. 487 

The Amuhtamalyada emphasizes its importance in 
a small state : ‘when a state is small in extent then both 
virtue (dharma) and prosperity (artha) will increase 
only when tanks and irrigation channels are 
constructed.’ 488 But perhaps the strongest proof that 
building tanks and other works of irrigation was 
looked upon as of fundamental importance is the 
injunction contained in the Mitahsara : — When after 
obtaining the permission of the owner of the field either 

486 Hemadri, Ddnakhanda, referred to in Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 94 ff. 

487 In the Ganapesvaram inscription of Ganapati (Ep. Ind., Ill, 
pp. 88 ff.) the seven ‘off-spring* are thus described: 

S ampdditair yathavat sutakrti nidhivana vivaha siiragehaih 
tiatatdkair yah saptabhir etaih samtdnavdn fthavati 
The Vanapalli plates of Anna Verna (&aka 1300) also allude to 
them as Saptasamtati, (Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 61). 

488 Sarasvati, Political Maxims, J.LH. t IV, part ixi, pp. 68-9. 

K—-25 
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by request or by (payment of money, a man wishes to 
erect a dam for water, or sink a well, and if the owner of 
the field obstructs him, the owner himself is punishable. 
The construction of a dam to a water flow should 
not be stopped by the owner of the field, even 
though it destroys another’s land, provided that it 
causes little injury and is productive of much benefit 
(to many). A well, moreover, as it occupies a small 
portion of land, causes little injury but is beneficial on 
account of the abundance of water (in it) should never 
be stopped. The use of a well, moreover, is indicative, 
by implication, of a small well, a water pond and the 
like others . 489 Here, perhaps, we have the essence of 
mediaeval thought concerning the great importance 
attached to the construction of works of irrigation. 

That the importance was realised and shown in 
action is clear from a two-fold evidence. Inscriptions 
mention a very large number of instances of foundation 
inscriptions. and repair of such works. Other indi- 
cations of the same kind are that when 
land was sold or purchased or gifted away, the right to 
take water from a tank was specifically mentioned as 
being one of the rights incidental to the purchase ; 490 
in other instances, the government is said 1 to have 
retained the water cess even while many other taxes 
were remitted . 491 Secondly the numerous remains of 
old irrigation works bear testimony to the care with 
which such facilities were attended to. The system of 

4 8 0 Vij nanesvar a , The Mitak$ard, ii, 156. Italics mine. 

490 391 of 1911 
* 491 m of 1923, 
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tanks at Kattageri, (referred to iii inscriptions of 
1096-7 A.D.), 402 of which, the remains have been dis- 
covered, disclose® the existence of tanks at different 
levels, one on a higher level than the other. “The 
remains of immense irrigation tanks and channels”, 
says Grabble 403 regarding Vijayanagar, “show that the 
rulers of the country devoted great attention to the 
improvement of agriculture”. The Trichinopoly 
Gazetteer 404 mentions the interesting fact that the names 
of many irrigation channels which still lead from the 
Grand Anient are mentioned in inscriptions of the 
period. The head sluice of the Periyavaykkal near 
Musiri was built in 1219. 405 The head sluice of the 
Uyyakondan channel which supplies water to the town 
of Trichinopoly is referred to in a grant of 
Kolottunga III 406 dated 1205-06 A.D. 

Works of irrigation divide themselves into tank, 
canal, and well irrigation, and incidental works like 
construction of embankments and tank bunds etc. Of 
these tank irrigation occupies the bulk of inscriptions 
relating to this subject. Canal irriga- 
tion work” sa " tion, too, is mentioned; it existed on the 
banks of rivers; dams built across the 
rivers enabled the canals on both sides to be supplied 
with water. Prom canals, small channels supplied the 
fields with water. Well irrigation was specially suited 

Ant., VI, p. 138. 

493 Gribble, A History , I, pp. 2, 188. 

4 9 4 Hemingway, Trichinopoly, p. 47. 

495 G.O. No. 452, Public, dated 10th June 1891, para 4, cited lu 
Hemingway, Trichinopoly, p. 47; 70 of 1890. 

486 Ibid., 72 of 1890; See also The Antiqmrian Rcnams, I, p. 269. 
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for garden crops, water being lifted up by means of an 
etta, i.e. a pulley wheel, with a bucket suspended by a 
rope worked by hand . 407 Kambar lays emphasis on the 
importance of the etta ( piccotta ) in the following 
stanza: — 

‘Let not rain fall. Let not kings rule the 
kingdom with justice. Let not each do his respective 
duty in the world. Let there be famine anywhere. 
Even if all these adverse circumstances happen at the 
same time, only if the peasants do their duty, water 
their corn from wells by means of ‘ettam’ the corn will 
grow and there will be no hunger in the land. ’ 408 

problems of Whether it was tank, canal or 

mataiytoee: well irrigation, the problems regarding 

ii. Maintenance' irrigation may be brought under three 

iii. Distribution. heads ' 

i. Building, construction, original work. 

ii. Maintenance, preservation, including en- 

largement or improvement of existing 
works. 

iii. Distribution. 

The agency for the construction of dams and tank's 
was either public or private. When 
i. Construction: the state stepped in to construct big 
movernmeno. tanks or embankments it was due partly 
to the personal desire of the king to 
obtain merit and partly to his desire to increase the 
well-being of his people. The former was indeed a 

— 218 of 1926. 

40S Kambar, Srehipadu , verse 39. 
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powerful incentive — and is fully set forth in the 
Porumamilla tank inscription dated 1369 A.D. 408 His 
interest in the well-being of his subjects in relation to 
irrigation had a two-fold application — i. in or near a 
village already under cultivation, 500 the construction 
of a tank would be a powerful stimulus to the reclama- 
tion of waste land, and when coupled with a graduated 
scale of assessment, to the increase of cultivation. 
Indeed this is laid down as being one of the important 
functions of a king in the Amuktamalyada. This would 
indirectly help to increase the public revenue to the 
king; ii. the opening up of irrigational facilities was 
the first step in the foundation of new village settle- 
ments, 501 this being a means of coping with the 
pressure of population. 503 

Private enterprise also had its share in construct- 
ing works of irrigation. Private individuals, like 
kings, often constructed such works in 

Private : 

(a) individuals, order to obtain merit for themselves or 
their relatives. In 1188, a merchant, 

4 99 See supra, p. 200. 

500 e.g. 434 of 1908, A.R.E., part ii, para 50. 

B01 See supra, 194. 

60 Examples of government officers understanding the duty of con- 
structing irrigation works are numerous in the inscriptions. We may 
mention a few:-*- 1 

1063 A.D., Ep. Car.', VI, Kadur 161. 

1151 A.D., Ep. Car., XII, Tumkur 9. 

1180 A.D., Chandrasekhara Sastri, Economic Conditions , 

II, p. 198. 

1184 A.D., Ibid. 

1250 A.D., A.R.E., 1903, para 12. 

1340 A.D., Ep . Car., IX, Bangalore 111. 

1369-70 A.D., Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 97 ft 

1409-10 A.D., 162 of 1899. 

1520 A.D., Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, pp. 244-5* 
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Dasi-setti, for the merit of his son, enlarged the tank 
at Banavur and made a sluice and built two new 
tanks. 303 In 1285 Lalamadeva and his brother built a 
tank in memory of their mother. 504 

When the state helped, it did so in one of three 
ways : — 

i. Remission of taxes on water or on land 
irrigated by the tank. Thus we find in an inscription : 

“One arani of water in the year; may be obtained 

and used, the second year a moderate assessment, the 
third year the fixed assessment to date, on which terms 
all may enter and plough for all time”. 305 

ii. The grant of land as reward for having built 
tanks. In 1177 A.D., a grant of land was made to 
hTarasimhadeva of Maddur, the proprietor of the big 
tank of Atakur, for constructing and strengthening it, 
and also a palace was built and given to him in 
Atakur. 300 In 1287 Honna-Mara-Gauda obtained a 
kodige from Kambaya-dannayaka below the tank he had 
built in the name of his mother. 507 

But the individual did not always depend on the 
support of the state. In 1441 we are told the Malla- 
narya, a Brahman from Udayagiri, built a tank at the 

5 “ s Ep. Car., V, Arsikere 22. 

"“Chandrasekhara Sastri, Economic Conditions, II, p. 200. 

5 “-Bp. Car., Ill, Seringapatam 148. 

cce Ep. Car., Hi, Mandya 44. 

,tl Ep. Car., XII, Tumkur 27 and 28. 

See also 725 of 1919- from Manakurti, Bellary, dated 1498 A.D. — 
grant of land to a private individual for having constructed a tank, 
1322 A.D., Mp. Car., Ill, Mandya 40. 
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village of Mandanapati and gave some land for a 
flower-garden. 508 

Among private agencies in addition to individuals, 
sometimes the village community jointly also built tanks 
or embankments, or gave facilities for such construc- 
tion. The residents of Pottapinadu in 1272-73 met in 
the mandapa and decided to raise one mddai from every 
village in the district to construct an 
(b) The village embankment on the side of the river 

community. ^ ■- . , 

Oheyyeru and prevent any possible 
damage from the floods to the temple. 509 

Occasionally we meet with instances where specific 
sums were not collected, but a village or group of 
villages was entrusted with the work of building new 
dams in their parts and bear the profits and losses sepa- 
rately. 510 ' 1 ; 

Or again the inhabitants of a village would utilise 
the funds of the temple to have a tank dug, 511 As an 
instance of facilities given by a joint body, we may 
cite the following : The Brahmans of Turaveyakere 
agreed that “for building houses, wells, drains, ponds 
and tanks, stones could be taken from wherever they 
were found and that none should obstruct the removal 
of the stones from the fields”. 513 

003 269 of 1905. 

800 404 of 1911. 

510 1263 A.D., Ep. Car., XII, Tiptur 2. 

1910, part ii, para 29. 

512 Qhandrasektiara Sastri, op. cit, p. 212. 
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Method of 
construction. 


The temple was another quasi-private agency 
that helped the construction of irrigation work's. In 
the 24th year of Tribhuvanacakravartin Kulbttunga 
Cola, corresponding to 1201-02 A.D. 

f e v Temole \ 

there was a famine in the village of 
Tiruvannamalai and rice was very dear. Two persons 
built a tank with a sluice at the village out of their 
private funds, cleared the forest and reclaimed some 
land. In return for this they got some land apparently 
as indm from the authorities of the local temple. 513 

The method of construction of tanks is depicted to 
us in the famous Porumamilla tank inscription of 
Method of Bhaskara Bhavadure dated 1 1291. 514 It 

construction. would appear that the science of 

Hydraulics, jalasdstra, was studied at 
the time by professionals. Elsewhere, we are told, 
Bukkaraya gave an order to the master of ten sciences, . 
the hydraulic engineer, ( jalasutra ) Singaya-bhatta that 
he must bring the river to Penugonda and that Singaya- 
bhatta conducting a channel to the Siruvera tank gave 
to the channel the name Pratapa-Bukka-Raya mandala 
channel. 515 The constituents of a good tank according 
to the sastras are, in the Porumamilla inscription, said 
to be: — 

“(i) A king endowed with righteousness, rich, 
happy (and) desirous of (acquiring) the permanent 
wealth of fame, (ii) and Brahmana learned in Hydro- 
logy (pathas-sastra) , (iii) and ground adorned with’ 

B18 Ven‘kayya, Irrigation, A.S. I., 1903-04, p. 211; 560 of 1902. 

*“Ep. Inti., XIV, pp. 97 ft, 

815 1388 A.D., Ep. Car ,, X, Goribiduur 6, 
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hard clay, (iv) a river conveying sweet water (and) 
three yo jamas distant (from its source), (v) the hill, 
parts of which are in contact with it, (i.e. the tank), 

(vi) between these (portions of the hill) a dam (built) 
of a compact-stone wall, not too long (but) firm, 

(vii) two extremes (srimga) pointing away from 
fruit (giving) land ( phala-sthira ) outside, (viii) the 
bed extensive and deep, (ix) and a quarry containing 
straight and long stones, (x) the neighbouring fields, 
rich in fruit (and), level, (xi) a water course (i.e. the 
sluices) having strong eddies (b'krama) on account of 
the position of the mountain (adri-sth ana) } (xii) a gang 
of men (skilled in the art of) its construction, — with 
these twelve essentials an excellent tank is easily attain- 
able on this earth. 

“ While (i) water oozing (?) from the dam, 
(ii) saline soil, (iii) (situation) at the boundary of two 
kingdoms (perhaps as the position of the tank might 
lead to unpleasant consequences during a conflict 
between neighbouring kingdoms) ; 510 (iv) elevation 
( hurma ) in the middle (of the tank) bed, (v) scanty 
supply of water and extensive stretch of land (to be 
irrigated), (vi) and scanty ground and excess of water : 
(these are) the six faults in this connexion ”. 517 

* ia It may be noticed that while a negative injunction against the 
construction of tanks at the junction of two kingdoms is mentioned, the 
construction of such at the boundaries of villages within the same 
kingdom is enjoined by Vijnanesvara. He quotes Manu to say that “Tanks, 
drinking reservoirs, wells and fountains should be built on boundary 
junctions as also temples”. 

Vijnanesvara, The Mitakmra, ii, 150-51, Manu, Dlmryiva-Mstra, 
Ch. VIII, 248. 

Ind XIV, pp. 108-9. 

B — 27 
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The particular tank itself apparently satisfied the 
requirements; we are further told that there were one 
thousand labourers (working) at the tank every day 
and a hundred carts were employed for the masonry 
work of the sluice and wall. And the tank, which was 
6250 yards long, 8f high and 10 broad, was completed 
in two years. 

We have a vivid description in the pages of Paes 
of the building of a tank by the Vijayanagara king 
Krishnaraya with the aid of Joao della Ponte, a 
Portuguese engineer: ‘‘The king made a tank there, 
which, as it seems to me, has the width of a falcon-shot, 
and it is at the mouth of twphills, so that all the water 
which comes from either one side or the other collects 
there; and besides this, water comes to it from more than 
three leagues by pipes which run along the lower parts 
of the range outside...... In order to make this 

tank, the said king broke down a hill which enclosed 
the ground occupied by the said tank. In the tank 
I saw so many people at work that there must have been 
fifteen or twenty thousand men, looking like ants, so 
that you could not see the ground on which they walked, 
so many there were ; this tank the king portioned out 
amongst his captains, each of whom had the duty of 
seeing that the people placed under him did their work, 
and that the tank was finished and brought to comple- 
tion”. 518 Nuniz referring to the same tank says: 

‘ ‘ The king commanded to throw down quantities 
of stone and cast down many great rocks into the valley, 
but everything fell to pieces, so that all the work done in 

#1 *Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire t pp* 244-45* 
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the day was destroyed each night, and the king amazed 
at this sent to call his wise men and sorcerers and asked 
them what they thought of this thing. They told him 
that his idols were not pleased with this work, it being 
so great and he giving them nothing, and that unless he 
spilled there the blood of men or women or buffaloes 
that work would never be finished. So the king sent to 
bring hither all the men who were his prisoners, and 
who deserved death, and ordered them there to be * 
beheaded ; and with this the work advanced. He made 
a bank across the middle of the valley, so lofty and 
wide that it was a -crossbow-shot in breadth and length, 
and had large openings;*^' below it he put pipes by 
which the water escaped, and when they wish so to do 
they close these ”. 510 


Was the work done skilfully? It is interesting to 


Testimony to 
skill. 


see that modem engineers have given 
unstinting praise to the skill displayed 


in old irrigation works. Mr. Horsley, 


the engineer of the Pandyan canal, lias observed: 


“In other countries, and in India also, an engineer 
generally works on his own lines in developing any 
large scheme of irrigation, and naturally credits his 
own skill and perseverance with the success of his 
undertaking. Here, however, I have no hesitation in 
saying that it has been an unmixed pleasure to me, from 
a professional point of view, to merely follow the lines 
of the original constructors of the Pandyan canal and 
Pulpanabapoorum Poothenaur, because the evidence of 

« 3 ®Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire , p. 365. 
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their skill and almost superhuman perseverance was so 
marked • and I have, in carrying out the works, felt con- 
tented and fully satisfied to follow in the footsteps of 
those whom I cannot but consider to have been masters 
in their art and facile princeps in irrigation engineer- 
ing .”** 0 

The maintenance of irrigation works was at least 
as important as the construction of new ones. 
Maintenance involved the repair of damaged banks and 
.. ,, . J the removal of silt to prevent the tank 

or other irrigation work being closed 
up. Damage might result from natural causes as well 
as artificial. Such details as the damage caused to the 
bunds of tanks on account of heavy rains and floods 
are not absent from inscriptions . 521 Wanton destruc- 
tion was also not unknown. Probably the best evidence 
that it existed is the mention in inscriptions of agree- 
ments among the people of a locality that they should 
not cause any damage to the trees, wells, tanks, etc . 522 

The problem of maintenance thus resolves itself 
into the prevention of wanton damage and the repair of 
damage that could not be prevented, due either to 
natural or artificial causes, the agency involved in and 
the methods of maintenance. 

Wanton damage was attempted to be prevented in 
two ways : — state punishment and voluntary agreement. 

The Mitaksara classes the person who 
^damage? ° £ breaks reservoirs with the one who 
causes the destruction of a child in 

” "Recorded in Nagam Alya, Travancore, III, p. 102. 

551 542 of 1905, 214 of 1911 (dated 1262-3 A.D.), 183 Of 1901, (dated 
1192 A.D.). 

Inscriptions of the PiufoikOtuU State, 156. 
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embryo, and! one guilty of man-slaughter, and the 
punishment enjoined on him or her is tying a stone 
round the neck and plunging into water so that they 
might not float up. 523 

Mutual agreements among people were intended 
to achieve the same object. It was covenanted by the 
inhabitants of Kiranur that they should not cause any 
damage to the trees, wells, tanks, etc., belonging to 
them, during any strife that might arise among them. 
Any breach of the above covenant was to be punished by 
the confiscation of a portion of the lands of the offender 
to the temple, such portions varying according as the 
injury was done to the tank, well or tree. 53 ' 1 Another 
method of prevention of damage was making it obliga- 
tory to take permission to dig the earth in the tanks 535 
so that proper control could be exercised over the per- 
sons in charge of such work. 

Rules and precautions notwithstanding, irrigation 
works had to be repaired and silt had to be removed 
occasionally. Funds for such work 
F 'oo Private came from several sources. The first 

chanty. W as private charity. Such charity in 

the direction of repairing breached irrigation works was 
praised; an inscription of M13 526 says, 'a ruined family, 
a breached tank or pond, a fallen kingdom, whoso 
restores or repairs a damaged temple, acquires merit 
four-fold of that which accrued from them at first’, and 
the unlim ited reward was explained to laymen to induce 

® 2 8 Vi jnanesyara, The Mitaksard, ii, 278. 

52 4 Inscriptions of the Pudukot&M State , 156. 

525 $7 of 1908. i 

***Ep. Car., VII, Shimoga 30, 1413 A.D. 
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them to take up such work. 327 The common way of 
providing for the maintenance of irrigation works 
was the gift of land — severally called erippaUi , 32S 
godage / 29 kulappatti , 530 Sometimes the land assigned 
was earmarked for specific pieces of work in connexion 
with the upkeep of the tank, e.g. ‘keeping up a cart for 
the Agara tank’. 531 

Private munificence in this connexion also took the 
form of repairing the tank on occasions. Merchants, 
particularly, were very forward in this respect. An 
inscription 532 of 1262-63 found on the margin of a well 
at Tiruvellarai records that a merchant repaired it as 
it had suffered considerable damages from floods and 
other causes. Similarly breaches in the dams were 
repaired. 333 

Charitable individuals often helped in cases of 
accidental breaches, by floods and other causes. 534 
.Where the private individual did not undertake the 
work of repair, he contented himself with paying a sum 
of money, leaving the local village assembly, where it 
existed, to utilise the sum for the maintenance or repair 
of the tank. 335 The sum of money provided might be in 

* 21 Ep. Cur., XI, Davapagere 29 dated 1424 A.D. 

828 283 of 1919, A.R.E., 1922, part ii, para 70. 

206 of 1921. 

*™Ep. Car., XII, Tumkur 27 and 28. 

211 of 1914. 

58 'Ep. Oar., XX, Bangalore 80, 

682 542 of 1905. 

Ep. IM., XI, p. 155. 

533 434 of 1923, 1467 A.I>. 

684 434 of 1923, 1467 A.D. 

888 214 of 1911. 
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tlie form of an endowment. Thus Allala-Deva made a 
grant of 200 gadydna for the tank of Visnusamudra, 
the interest on which at the rate of one bele Le. 15 per 
cent — 30 gadydna had to be applied for repairing the 
tank, the sluice and the channels. 536 

While the charity of individuals was thus no doubt 
useful, particularly in repairing breaches in tank- 
bunds and similar accidents beyond man’s control, its 
application was necessarily spasmodic. The action * 
taken by individuals jointly, or by the villagers of one 
or several villages as a whole was of greater importance. 
Thus an inscription registers a sale of 1 kadi of paddy 
for each crop by the residents of Porpandai for the 
benefit of the tank. 537 In the later hfellore records 
provision is found to have been made for the proper 
maintenance of irrigation tanks by levying contribu- 
tions of grain at the rate of one kunca of grain on 
every putti annually. The grain so collected was to.be 
entirely and scrupulously spent upon the repairs and 
upkeep of the concerned tanks. 538 A Nellore record 539 
says that to ensure the better cultivation of the wet 
land under the Tangella tank, Brahman inamdars and 
every one else should contribute to the estate for 
amarani (of the tank) at the rate of one na, that is, one 
turn, on every putti of the total produce ; with this grain 
the tank bund should be thoroughly repaired every 
year. 540 

Wup. Oar., VI, KadQr 92. 

402 of 1923. 

1922, part ii, para 70. 

5Bi Nellore Inscriptions, II, p. 628. 

MO i bid. 
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Among private agencies, the temple also helped in 
the maintenance of tanks. The richer temples had 

<b) The temple’s surplus funds with them, or had lands 

contribution, to sell. In cases of emergency, the 

temple authorities helped the villagers . 541 

Two inscriptions refer to a village tank having 
breached near the sluice. No funds were available for 
the repair and the fields irrigated by it remained un~ 
• cultivated for a long time. The temple authorities 
helped the villagers by selling a portion of the temple 
land and utilizing the proceeds for repairing the breach 
in the tank . 642 Land was occasionally granted by the 
temple to encourage the construction of irrigation 
works and reclamation of lands . 543 

It is instructive to note that under the terms of 
such grants of land, the temple expected the donee to 
' maintain the tank properly. In the instance last cited, 
when the descendants of the donee neglected the proper 
maintenance of the tank, they had to renounce their 
rights over two-thirds of the land granted to them in 
favour of a number of people who undertook to 
repair the tank at their own expense . 544 

The action taken by government in the mainten- 
ance of irrigation works may be considered under two 
(c) state help, heads, local and central. While the 
sphere of action of these two parts of 
the government could not always be marked out in 
every ease, some general features seem clear. One 

dPjIT and 251 of 1906, A.R.E., 1907, part ii, para 53-1382-83 A.D. 

11 42 ibid. 

*■<* 560 of 1902, Venkayya, Irrigation, A.S.I., 1903-04, p. 211. 

493 and 552 of 1902, Venkayya, Irrigation, AM, I., 1903-04, p. 211. 
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method by which the local body helped in this direction 
was by making- it obligatory for the villagers to pay a 
local cess for such purposes. The great men of the 
village of Tribhuvanamadevi-caturvedimangalam made 
an order to the effect that every 6 ma of land situated 
within a specified locality and irrigated by the tank 
called Madhurantakappereri must pay 1 kalam of 
paddy as eri-dyam, and the tank supervision committee 
of the year ought to collect the dues and maintain the 
tank in proper repair. 545 That this cess was levied 
equally on wet and dry lands in some localities may be 
inferred from an inscription from Munnur 548 which 
records that a private individual purchased the 
right of collecting 1 turn on each ma of wet 
land and 1 tuni on the dry lands (kaZani-punjai 
and kdttu-punjai) , and gave it over to the assembly 
of the village for strengthening the bund where- 
ever necessary. It appears as though this cess 
was only one of the items which made up what was 
called the ‘tank fund’. 547 With the evidence available 
now, it would be too much to make a generalisation that 
every village had a tank fund. But where it was a 
regular feature, the fines collected from the locality also 
went to swell the tank fund. !An inscription of the 
eleventh century says that the great men elected for 
(the supervision of) the tank shall be entitled to levy 
a fine of one kalanju of gold in favour of the tank fund 
from those betel-leaf sellers in the village who sell 

1044 A.D., 192 of 1919, Pondicherry, A.R.E., 1919, part ii, para 17. 

66 of 1919, A.R.E., 1919, part ii, para 17. 

* ‘ ’’Brikkurmudalaga, South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 6, line 18. 

E — 28 
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betel leaves elsewhere than at the temple of Pidari. 548 
Lands of defaulters of such revenue were temporarily 
taken over for the benefit of the tank 549 till they paid 
their dues. If they did not pay, the lands were sold 
for the benefit of the tank. If any man of the village 
objected to this course, his own land was to be sold 
similarly and the sale proceeds credited to. the tank. In 
the Canarese inscriptions, we find mention of taxes 
severally called Watte, katuve and Were, the proceeds 
of which were used for repairing tanks. 550 

Another method by which local bodies helped was 
to supplement private enterprise. A lady made a gift 
of gold for a boat to be launched in a big tank. The 
assembly of Parundur undertook to supply 150 kadi 
of pancavdra paddy for its maintenance. 551 In 
another 552 we read that a person presented a cart for 
the tank to the mahajanas of Kellangere, and they made 
a grant for the cart driver. In 1367 A.D., they agreed to 
pay certain dues to provide for the livelihood of the 
cart driver and for his expenses. 

In other instances, they merely acted as trustees 
for private endowments, the interest alone being 
utilised by them to remove silt etc. 553 

Again in other instances, 554 they remitted the 
taxes on a piece of land for the benefit of the tank or 

*** South InH Imcr., Ill, 6, 1002 A.D. 

■ ,19 61 of 1898. 

Car., V, Channarayapattana 269; see p. 533. 

«« 252 of 1921. 

Car., V, Arsikere 116—1294 A.D. 

658 474 of 1925. 
of 1926, 

* 
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well or they made a grant of land to a person who had 
done repairs at his own expense ; this land might be 
that which was reclaimed as a result of the repair; 
again it might be the whole or part of the lands. 555 The 
help rendered by the central government is also observ- 
able in more than one way: — 

In 1471 we are told that an officer remitted the 
taxes hitherto paid to the palace, viz., vibhuti-Mnikkai, 
jodi, sulavari, etc., to help in the repair of the breached 
village tank. 556 

In connexion with taxes it may be observed that 
the aid of the central government was also available in 
forcing recalcitrant villagers to pay the local cesses 
towards the tank fund. We are told in one instance 5561 
that the villagers agreed to contribute to the revenue 
of the tank. The committee for ‘supervision of tanks’ 
in the village levied the contributions and agreed to 
arrange for the removal of silt annually. If any of the 
villagers refused to pay, the then reigning king could 
impose a fine to be credited to the tank fund and have 
the work carried out. i : 

Sometimes, the central government provided 
money. .Yira-N arasimha-deva, having repaired the 
Harahu channel, assigned to the Brahmans of 
Tondanur agrahara 64 gadydna from the river tolls of 
Kurwankanad to provide for annual repairs of the 
channel. 557 

Oar., X, Mulbagal 7. 

»»« 8 of 1922, A.R.E., 1922, part ii, para 49. 

B86 * 178 of 1902; Venkayya, Irrigation, A-UJ., 1903-04, p, 207. 

•“’Up. Car., Ill, Seringapatam, 154, 1160 A.D. Other examples: 183 
of 1901 and 178 of 1902. 
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Another interesting way by which the state pro- 
vided funds in particular localities is noted in an 
inscription dated 1375. 558 Y adava-Narayana gave to all 
the Brahmans of the immemorial agralidra Lakjshml- 
Naray ana-pur a, for the tank of that place, the property 
of those who died without heirs in the village of their 
first settlement. 

The state officers also stepped in now and then to 
make improvements to wells or tank's. 550 The part of 
the state in the maintenance of irrigation works was 
not confined to the provision of finance. The same care 
which it showed in the maintenance of irrigation works 
in general was shown by it in the maintenance of tanks 
in lands it granted to donees. In such cases the state 
made it a condition that the donee should set apart a 
sum for the upkeep of the pond. An inscription 560 dated 
1290 A.D. specifies that the grantees of the land should 
set aside at the rate of 3 i honnu a year for 1000 horniba 
of dry land for the upkeep of the pond. Elsewhere 
more detailed regulations were attached to a grant. The 
Tiruvalangadu grant of the sixth year of Rajendra 
Cola I contains the following conditions or vyavasthas 
regarding a piece of land granted : — 

The lands of this village shall be irrigated by 
canals dug (proportionately) as per water assigned 
(from those canals) ; others (who are not tenants of 
the devaMna lands) shall not be permitted to cut 
branches from these canals ( kurangaru ), dam (the 
passage of water) across, put up small piccottas, or 

558 Ep, Car,, XI, Davapagere 70. 

15 of 1917, dated 1162, A.R.E., 1917, part ii, para 13. 

880 iJp. Car., Ill, Tirumakudal—Naraslpur 27. 
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bale (out) water in baskets. The water (thus) 
assigned shall not be wasted. Such water shall be 
(appropriately) used for irrigation (after) being regu- 
lated. Channels and springs passing across the lands of 
other villages to irrigate (the lands of) this village, 
shall (be permitted to) flow over (the boundary line) 
and to cast up silt. Channels and springs passing 
across the lands of this village to irrigate (the lands of) 
outside villages shall (also be permitted) to flow over 

and cast up (silt) . reservoirs and wells shall be 

dug. .the embankments of the tanks of this 

village shall be permitted to be raised within their 
(own) limits (to any suitable height) so as to hold the 
utmost quantity of water that may be let into those 
(tanks ). 561 


We have dealt with the part played by private and 
public agencies in the matter of financing the recurring 
charges in connexion with irrigation; we may now 
consider the income accruing from the tanks themselves. 

This income was in the nature of rents 
for the right of fishing in the tank, 
technically called pasippat'tcm or min 


(d) Income from 
the tank. 


pdttam , 662 We have several instances where the income 
realised by the lease of the right of fishing in the tank 
was to be utilised for deepening the tank , 503 or, as else- 
where stated, for removing silt from the tank 564 or 
sometimes for the repair of the tank . 565 


t* 1 South Ind. Inscr., Ill, p. 437. 

»« 2 149 of 1908, 1261 A.D.; 326 of 1909, 1112 A.D. 
60 »145 of 1924, 424 of 1922, 118 of 1921, 133 of 1921. 
888 149 of 1908, 1261 A.D. 

326 of 1909, 1112 A.D. 
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From the problem of funds we pass on to that of 
the agency for the upkeep of the works. Private 
individuals, by themselves, undertook the work in some 
eases, but this they did when there 

Agency for main- . . ^ „ 

tenance. were emergent repairs. Generally the 

agency was the local governing body. 
In some villages of the south there was a committee, 
called the committee for “supervision of tanks”. 568 It 
is remarkable, however, that the irrigation committee is 
found to have existed only in one type of villages — the 
caturvedimangalam . 507 Where they existed, they func- 
tioned as a committee of the village assembly. 
Elaborate rules are given in the Uttaramallur inscrip- 
tions 568 regarding the composition of the committee. 
This body consisted of six members who held office for 
360 days and then retired. If any one who served on 
the committee was guilty of any offence he was removed 
at once. Regarding their functions, we may gather, 
from references in the inscriptions, 569 that all endow- 
ments made in favour of tanks were entrusted to them 
and that they had to invest money endowments in the 
best possible way. We may presume that they utilized 

Srivanyarpermiakkal, Brivariya perumBhaftar, South Ind. Insert 
III, pp. 10 and 20. 

Bri vdriyam seyvom, line 8, South Ind . Inscr., Ill, pp. 12 and 

19, 232. 

80T supra, p. 140 ft. 

I believe that 'the statement of Venkayya, viz it “It will not be out 
of place here to make a few remarks about the Committee for ‘supervision 
of tanks’ which each village in the Tamil country seems to have had in 
ancient times”, (Venkayya, Irrigation, A.S.L , 1903-04, p. 210) is a wide 
generalisation not supported by evidence. 

86 *Published in the A.S.I., 1904-05, pp, 131 — 45. A summary appeared 
in the A.E.E., 1899, part ii, paras 58 ff. 

869 183 of 1901, Venkayya, Irrigation , 1903-04, p. 210. 
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them in reclaiming waste land and cultivating it, in 
order to pay the interest on the endowment from the 
produce. They had to look after the cultivation of 
lands granted for the maintenance of tanks. “The 
income from both these sources had to be applied to 
meet the charges for the annual or periodical removal 
of silt in tanks 1 and for repairs, so far, I suppose, as 
funds would permit. Fines, to be credited to the tank- 
fund, were levied and collected by them.” 570 

According to Venkayya, therefore, the tank 
supervision committee was, in the main, concerned with 
endowments and fines, and their utilisation for the 
maintenance of irrigation works. Inscriptions dis- 
covered since 1903 point to the fact that the tank- 
committee was empowered by the general assembly 
of the village to collect a regular cess. i The great 
men of the village of Tribhuvanamadevi-caturvedi- 
mangalam made an order in 1041 A.D. to the effect that 
every 6 ma of land situated within a specified locality 
and irrigated by the tank called Madhurantakappereri 
must pay 1 Jcalam of paddy as eri ayam and the great 
men in charge of the tank supervision committee of the 
year ought to collect the dues and maintain the tank 
in proper repair.’ 571 Besides the usual cess, other 
fines, as e.g. fines collected from “those betel-leaf 
sellers in the village who sell (betel leaves) elsewhere, 
but at the temple of Pidari” were authorised to be 
collected by the committee and added to the tank 

B70 Venkayya, Irrigation t 1903-04, p. 210. 

6 71 192 of 1919, 1044 A.D.; A.R.E., 1919, part ii, para 17; see also 66 of 


1919 , 
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fund. 572 .While the local agency was the executive it 
did not prevent them from using the service of private 
individuals to collect the taxes. 


An inscription from Munnur, 573 as has been 
noted above, records that a private individual purchased 
the right of collecting 1 tuni on each ma of 
wet land and 1 turn on the dry lands and gave it 
over to the assembly of the village for strengthening 
the bund wherever necessary. 571 While the main- 
tenance of irrigation was thus carried on well by the 
local agency, cases of mismanagement did sometimes 
occur. Two inscriptions 573 dated 1110 A. D. record that 
the bank of the tank at Tribhuvanamadevi-caturvedi- 
mangalam had breached and that a gift of land was 
made by a generous donor for repairing the bank and 
constructing a stone rivetment. “The paddy accruing 
for the repair of the tank was being mixed up with, the 
general dues from the village and the above noted 
repairs were not being attended to.” u 


The details as to how the money was spent in' 
improving and maintaining tanks and the actual work 
of the men who were put in eharge of looking to their 
maintenance and their remuneration 
Maintenance. are Nearly set forth in inscriptions. 

In one instance, we are told, a 
boat was utilized for removing silt. 576 
One hundred and forty baskets of earth had to be taken 

5,2 South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 6. • 

66 of 1919. 

1919, part ii, para 17. 

676 215 and 216 of 1919; italics are mine. 

« 7 * 343 of 1903, Venkayya, Irrigation, op. cit, pp. 206-07. 
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out of the tank and deposited on the bund every day. 
Each of these baskets was big enough to hold six 
marakkdl, i.e. about 200 cubic feet of earth had to be 
taken out every day. The establishment consisted of 
six labourers, each of whom had to be paid one padakku 
of paddy every day, a supervisor who was given 1 
kuruni and a half of paddy each day, a carpenter and 
blacksmith for repairing the boat, each of whom got 
annually 2 kalam and a half of paddy and the fishermen 
who supplied wood (for repairs to the boat) and got 
2 kalam of paddy annually. Altogether provision was 
made for an expenditure of 412 kalam of paddy 
annually on the removal of silt. 577 The duties and 
rights of the fisherman in charge, in regard to 
the property of the god, are thus specified: — “ he 
should look after the dam and the channel, so that the 
water flows to the pond without running to waste, and, 
in case there was any deficiency of water in the dam 
and pond, inform the temple authorities and the 
villagers of this and with the help of the unpaid 
labourers (yettiyal) of the village raise the dam and 
take care of it ; that he should receive for this work 1 md 
of tax free land (specified), 1 turn and 4 noli of paddy 
from the cultivated lands of the village and a bundle 
of unthreshed paddy containing about a kuruni from 

....... that he should supply the temple authorities 

with one padi of karri ( ffish) every day; that he should 
pay annually a channel tax ( vaykkdl-pdttam ) of 6 
panam; that in place of pasippattam he should defray 
the expenses of a festival in the temple; and that, in 

8 ”Venkayya, Irrigation, A.8.I., 1903-4,. pp. 206-7, 

E — 29 
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case a large quantity of fish was obtained when remov- 
ing silt from the pond, he should supply Jtari in addition 
to the stipulated quantity”. 678 

The duties assigned to the fisherman Pillaiyan of 
Vellalur in Perumadu in looking after the anient 
0 cmai) and the channel, in the 22nd year of a Sundara 
Pandya, were almost similar. He had to see that the 
water did not escape above the dam, but was properly 
directed into the tank, notice the defects, if any, in the 
tank and the dam and report the matter to the villagers 
and the temple authorities. Acting on this informa- 
tion the village servant ( vettiyal ) had to repair the dam. 
Pillaiyan was also to collect the taxes vayTthdl-pattam 
(canal-tax) and paslppattam (fishing-tax) from the 
temple tenants at Suralur. 679 

His wages were often met by a grant of land 
erippatti ; 580 in other cases, payments 'to provide for 
the livelihood of the buffalo-man of the tank-cart, for 
oil, for wheel grease, crow-bar, pick-axe, oil and for 
other necessaries were made in the shape of a share of 
the dirties on articles 7 . 581 : 

In many villages also, the ryots, whose land lay near 
the sources of water supply, arranged among themselves 
to provide the labour necessary for deepening the river 
beds or clearing the silt, the rule in some localities 
being that for every unit of land watered by the channel 
one cooly must be supplied; thus arose the custom of 
‘ dlamanji 7 . 582 

1918, p 49. 

304 of 1908, A.R.E., 1909, part ii, para 26. 

1 B0O See abom . t V 

1367 A.D., Ep. Car,, V, Arsikere 115. 

&Si Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 13-9; Francis, South Arcot, p. 133. 
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In the light of all this evidence regarding the 
maintenance of irrigation works it is difficult to accept 
Moreland’s statement about Southern India in the 
first half of the 16th century, that we do not find “any 
suggestion of arrangements for keeping existing works 
in proper repair”. 583 

Rules for the proper distribution of water also 
existed. An inscription dated 1228 A.D. 584 registers a 
Sale of water (nlr vilai ) stipulating the 
m - 1 ^, 5t t ” bution ' of method by which the water had to 
be carried through a breached tank 
to another tank for the purpose of irrigation. 585 
Another 586 contains the phrase 1 as ( per rules')' for 
the distribution of water’ and states that the culti- 
vators to whom the canal is not intended shall not cut 
open branch channels from it, nor bund up the water; 
nor raise it by small piccottas, nor bale it out by baskets ; 
and those who have the right shall make the most econo- 
mical use of the water without wasting it. Canals 
flowing across other villages to irrigate the lands of this 
village and vice versa shall be permitted to flow over 
the boundary line and to cast up silt. Besides, the 
embankments of tanks shall be allowed to be raised 
within their limits so that they may hold the maximum 
quantity of water. 587 

Where the repair and maintenance of irrigation 
works was done in partnership, the distribution of 

"’Moreland, India, p. 126. 

90 of 1916, 1228 A.D. 

"'90 Of 1916. • " * ' 

“‘South Ind. Inscr., III. 151. 

“'South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 205. 
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water was regulated in proportion to expenses met by 
either party. An inscription of 1410 A.D. 58S tells us that 
the annual repairs and other expenses in connexion 
with the well® and tanks formed under the channel 
were borne in the proportion of 2|3 by the god and 1|3 
by the Brahmans, and hence the water of the channel 
was also to be distributed in those same proportions. 

When disputes concerning such distribution of 
water took place, they were often amicably settled by 
the people themselves 580 through arbitrators and the 
decision of the arbitrators was generally accepted, the 
acceptance being sealed in a few cases by a gift of land 
as a ■ tirwidmattukhani to the temple. Such disputes 
also took place between two or more villages; 300 and 
they were settled in the presence of the mahapradhani, 
or the leading men of both villages. 

An interesting record of 1235 A. D. tells 
us that two villages were being irrigated from 
a certain tank; another village intervened for a 
share and in the quarrel that ensued one Raja- 
rajapperaiyan was punished by mistake, and for 
the wrong punishment meted out to him, his 
son was given land as udirappatti . 581 Such disputes 
were attempted to be avoided, by the villagers of one 
village purchasing the right of taking water for irri- 
gation through the sluice of their tank for a specified 
sum of money, 692 or by getting such right as gift from 

sss 1410. Ep. Car., XI, Davapagere 23. 

588 1176 A.D., 424 of 1909, 200 of 1923, 1082 A.D. 

* ""SST of 1923, 1406 A.D.; 419 of 1925, 1509 A.D. 

881 406 of 1925, A.R.E., 1925, part ii, para 24. 

885 376 of 1909. 
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the wr. 59S The sum of money paid might be a lump sum 
as in this case or an annual contribution . 59 * 4 

While thus disputes were generally settled by the 
people of the locality, the king’s interference was also 
sometimes resorted to. We have an order of Yira Nara- 
simhadeva dated 1286 A.D. ( f) 505 that two tanks shall be 
fed by a certain channel. In 1259 A.D., we have an 
order 596 from the king Sundara Pandyadeva to the 
temple authorities not to take water from Idangali- 
kaman for purposes of irrigation. Such instances, 
however, were only exceptions to the general statement 
that disputes were locally settled. 

Finally it is refreshing to note that the early 
Mahoniedan sovereigns in the Dekhan did not entirely 
neglect the irrigation works of Hindu times but main- 
tained and extended them. 597 

iv. Processes of cultivation 

The next topic in agricultural practice is the 
processes of cultivation. The details of such processes 
did not, however, generally interest the 
Kambar.our travellers, and so beyond a few hints 
from' Varthema and Barbosa we get 
little from them to help us to describe with any preci- 
sion the system of tillage then followed. We cannot, 
indeed, expect that there were any striking differences 
from what we are familiar with today, but at the same 

405 and 406 of 1916; 399 of 1916, 1221 A.D. 

59i Ep. Car,, TV, Nagamangala 49. 

595 215 of 1903, 1286 A.D. 

696 14 of 1909. 

597 Smith, History, p. 283. 
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time, it would, ha interesting to have a contemporary 
account of the implements used in tillage and the 
processes of agriculture. We have such an account in 
a work, which, though primarily a literary production, 
yet helps us to follow the details of agriculture with a 
fullness that is rarely possible to the student of economic 
history of any epoch. This is Kambar ’s ‘Mrelupadu’, 
i.e. seventy stanzas in praise of the plough . 598 

Kambar ’s method is indeed the poetic method 
where the form is more important than the subject 
matter. The poet’s ostensible aim is to praise 
the agriculturist and the benefit he confers on society, 
but the method he adopts is to mention each part of the 
plough and each process of agriculture and praise it in 
the truly poetical way. In the result, he enables' us to 
construct a fair picture of the system of tillage 
followed in his time. The following observations are 
based on this work, helped by the incidental notices in 
inscriptions and travellers’ accounts. 

09 8 The exact date of Kambar is yet a matter on which scholars are 
not in agreement, but there can be no difficulty in assigning Kambar to 
the middle ages. This is based on the following evidence. There 
is a vey,M — a kind of verse-current that Kambar published (recited for 
the first time in public) his Ramaycmam in the grirangmm temple. 
But at the same time there are some legends current which make him a 
contemporary of Ottakuttaiv who was the court poet of Vikrama Cdla 
(1118—1X35), KulOttunga II (1135—1146) and Baja Raja II (1146—1162) 
on all of whom he has composed poems. But anachronistic legends exist 
in India about most famous authors, Sanskrit or Tamil, and cannot be 
accepted without corroboration. 

There is a tradition among the Yaispavas that Nathamunikal, the 
great Vaisnava acdrya of the 10th century A.D. presided over the publi- 
cation of the Ramayanam in the grlrangam temple. As this, tradition 
confirms the testimony of the vevt,M referred to above Kambar may 
reasonably be assigned to the 10th century A.D. 
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An account of cultivation should begin with land. 
Arable land was of three sorts, wet, dry and garden, 

The land. each being made up of different varie- 
ties of soil. We find gifts of land 
under class twelve , 599 the classification being according 
to the richness of the soil. Different varieties of paddy 
were cultivated on wet or nanjai lands. Bagi, millet, 
varagu, and like products were cultivated on dry or 
punjai lands. The garden lands generally appear to 
have been within village sites and crops like brinjal 
were cultivated there. The division, however, was not 
a hard and fast one. For valid reasons, wet land was 
converted into garden land for betel — the reason in one 
instance was the occurrence of drought and consequent 
failure of crops . 600 Similarly the dry land in a village 
was converted into wet land by having a channel cut, to 
irrigate it for growing paddy . 601 

Coming now to details we may note that fields had 
a variety of names, and they afford interesting side- 
lights on the practice of tillage. The 
Names of fields, number of harvests, e.g., the pulleya 
bayal, i.e. one which produced two 
crops , 602 the kind of crop grown e.g. rice field, areca- 
field, etc ., 603 ownership, e.g. kanman field — the field of 
the blacksmith 1 , 604 the purpose for which the produce 

S9t 207 of 1919 

' 90 191 of 1925. 

001 355 of 1927, A.R.E., 1927, part ii, para 31. 

«»Und. Ant., V, pp. 176—81. See Buchanan, A Journey, II, pp. 228 
and 260. 

60S Vijnane£vara, The MitcVc$ara, ii, 6. 

South Jnd . Tnscr Ill, p. 106. 
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was utilized 603 e.g. sribali-patti, meaning land the pro- 
duce of which was intended for offerings to god, the 
extent of land, e.g. armkkal-mnkUal field, 600 the native 
village of the owner of the field 607 e.g. AraisUr-vadagm, 
are indicated by the names in vogue. Perhaps, the 
most significant from the economic point of view was 
that which named the fields with reference to their 
position in the distribution of water, wet lands being 
divided for this purpose into flats severally called 
kanndru, sadiram, siragu, sadukkam, pddagam , 608 
Prom the same point of view, the lands were severally 
distinguished according as they were watered by rivers 
or tanks. 609 

Regarding the size of the fields, we have not much 
evidence but from the mention 610 of plots measuring 
so small a fraction as 1|320 veli we may 
size of fields. infer that fragmentation of holdings 
had proceeded far. 

The fields were also generally hedged as now, 611 
though unenclosed fields were not unknown. Vijna- 
nesvara quotes with approval 612 the old 
Hedges. gmrti rule, ‘The owner of the fields 
shall make there a hedge over which a camel cannot 

* QS Bouth Ind. Inscr., Ill, pp. 106, 109 and 371. 

'"South 2nd. Inscr,, III, p. 106. 

'"South Ind. Inscr., Ill, pp. 109, 111. 

603 kanndru — block of land. 

sadiram — square, 

siragu — on the side of the channel. 

South Ind. Inscr., Ill, p. 248, Nos. 112 and p. 177 n. 4. 

'"Arupdyccal nilam, in text line 2, Ep. Ind IX, p. 296 (?). 

Inscriptions of the PudulcJcOttdi State, 562. 

611 Sarasvati, Political Maxims, IV, part ill, p. 66. 

« ls VijfLanesSvara, The Mitdk$ard, ii, 182. 
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peep, and stop every gap through which a dog or a boar 
can thrust his head’ and he lays down further that the 
rule regarding the punishment to owners of cattle 
straying into fields applied to enclosed fields, and did 
not apply to unenclosed fields. Madhavacarya tells us 
that fields were to be enclosed even before the seedlings 
had come up . 613 

The cultivation of paddy was apparently done in 
the time honoured method which the peasant had been 
wet cultivation: following for ages. Barbosa’s descrip- 
rice - tion ® 14 is as true today as it was of the 

middle ages — “Very good rice is reaped All round 

they sow it in valleys and flats covered with water, for 
it is sown and reaped in water: they plough the land as 
we do with oxen and buffaloes yoked in pairs, and the 
ploughshare has a hollow in it wherein the rice is 
carried when the land is flooded, and as the share . 
ploughs, the rice goes on settling down under water and 
earth. On dry land they sow by hand”. 

To this description, Varthema 615 adds, “The men 
of Calicut, when they wish to sow rice, observe this 
practice. First they plough the land with oxen as we 
do, and when they sow the rice in the field they have all 
the instruments of the city continually sounding and 
making merry. They also have ten or twelve men 

6I8 Madhav&carya, Pard§ara~Mddhava, III, p. 266. 

« 14 Barbosa , An Account, I, p. 192. Dames, the editor, (Ibid, n.) notes 
that the method of sowing by a drill in the ploughshare is remarkable. 
In many parts of North India a primitive drill is also used, but it consists 
of a hollow bamboo attached to the share and not of a hollow in the share 
itself. 

« 15 Varthema, Travels , pp. 166 — 67. 

E— 39 
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clothed like devils, and these unite in making great 
rejoicing with the players on the instruments, in order 
that the devils may make that rice very productive”. 

At this point we may take up Kambar ; his keen 
Kamfcar’s observation makes his mention or des- 

(I) de the e impift- cl> iption of the implements 8158 used in- 
ments used, the several parts of the plough 

and the different processes of agriculture very instruc- 
tive : 

kalappai ( alappadai ) — the plough axe — that 
which digs the earth and makes the furrows. 

meli — a handle which the peasants press in 
order to adjust the plough and make the plough axe 
run deep into the earth and make deep furrows. 

urrani — a large nail which connects the plough- 
axe with the upper wood and makes it firm. 

nukattadi — the yoke. 

mikkattolai — the holes on either side of the yoke 
in which two iron or wooden rods are thrust so that the 
yoke may rest on the neck of the bulls and not slip 
from position. 

nukattani — the iron or wooden rod at the centre 
of the yoke which holds it in position. 

puttdnkmjiru — the rope that binds the yoke on 
the neck of the bulls. 

todai — the rope that connects the handle with 
the yoke and the neck of the bull. 


* i6ft Kambar, Er&lupadu, verses 3 to 14 and 35, 55, 63, 64 and 65. 
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kolu 616 — the pointed or sharp iron at the end of 
the plough-axe, which digs the earth and causes the 
furrow. 

koluvani — the nail that joins the pointed iron 
(kolu) to the plough-axe. 

tdrrukkol — the whip in the hands of the peasant. 

ulaverudu — the ox or bull that ploughs. 

■mamadi — a leveller. 

nadavumunai — the small wooden peg used by 
the peasant in order to make the small pits when the 
seedlings are transplanted. 

arimitikol — the stick that is used to remove the 
com by beating the hay. 

kudai — a basket. 

politiirrun kudai— a winnow (a fan like basket) 
which is used to sweep off the dust and the bits of hay 
that are mixed with the paddy and make it clean. 

polikol — a stick steeped, in dung-water or 
chumam, or some coloured water, — which is used to 
make some mark on the heap of com covered with hay. 

Similarly, the analysis of the processes of cultiva- 
tion as given by Kambar 617 might well pass for a 
modem accomit, for we have had hardly any noticeable 
change in the implements used or in the 
<b) Processes of methods of cultivation of rice since 

cultivation. * . 

then. The simple faith in an unseen 
power which made the peasant look for an auspicious 

6i(5 It is quite an interesting thing to note what Madhavacarya says 
(Madhavacarya; Para&ara-Mddhava, I, p. 432), in this connexion: A plough- 
man by ploughing the earth with an iron tipped ploughshare commits 
greater sin than a fisherman does by killing fish. 

Loha saMtena Idngala mufchena prdnintim, chinna vadM Wiavar 
ti’ti matsyd mdhdt ptipadhilci/am uktcm . 

017 See Note C. 
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day to begin the season’s operations, the comradeship 
in work as indicated by the traditional custom of sing- 
ing folk-songs at harvest time, the emphasis on charity 
and the little details of reaping, harvesting and storing 
the grain all remind us that the life of the agriculturist 
has undergone little modification since the time when 
Kambar wrote. 


Additional 
evidence in 
regard to the 
bulls used and 
the harvest. 


And we need add little to it to complete 
the picture except in regard to two points, viz., 
the bulls yoked to the plough, and the harvest. 

Regarding the bulls yoked to the 
plough, Madhavacarya, in commenting 
on the second verse of Parasara, viz., 
“ A Brahman who daily performs the 
six religious rites known as sat karma 
might take to agriculture as a means 
of livelihood”, quotes Harita to the effect that it is 
quite virtuous to yoke eight bullocks to a plough. 
Yoking six bullocks is neither virtuous nor sinful. It 
is only the cruel that cause a plough to be drawn by 
four bullocks. Those who yoke a pair of' bulls to a 
plough should be branded as killers of Brahmans 6155 and 
later on the same author quotes with approval Parasara 
to say that “a hungry, thirsty, or fatigued bullock 
should not be yoked to a plough”. 

How people in certain localities forecasted a good 
harvest is noted by the author of the Tao i chib lio, in 
1349 A.D.:— 


“In the residence of the chief there are stone 
cranes over seven feet high; they have white bodies 

^^Madhavacarya, ParMara-Mddhavcfr, I, p. 427. This implies the use of 
a heavy plough such as is now used in some Telugu districts. 
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and red crests, and look as if they were alive. The 
people look upon them as fairy cranes. When, between 
the fourth and fifth moons, they hear their night cry, 
then (they know) that the year will have an abundant 
harvest ”. 010 Montecorvino noted that in Coromandel 
“they sow and reap at almost all seasons, and this 
because it is always warm and never cold ”. 020 The more 
common mention, and what must have been the more 
common practice, is of two harvests — the hdr and the 
jpasanam . 631 The cultivation for the hdr season had 
to be begun by the end of May, the water left in the tank 
out of the previous year’s supply being used for the 
purpose. The crop was sown about June or July and, 
being a six months’ crop, was harvested about Decem- 
ber . 622 The latter was a kind of coarse paddy which 
ripened during the ppriod from September to 
March . 623 Occasionally, in the inscriptions we also 
find mention of fields which bore three crops , 624 the 
terms orupu, i-Tu pu, and kadaipd (literally, the last) 
being applied to the several harvests . 625 

It is interesting to note that the terms hdr and 
pasdnam as applied to the harvesting served a useful 
purpose as an important mode of reckoning for many 
transactions, e.g. the grant of land as gifts is said to 

61& Taoi chihlio, RoekMll, Notes , Towng Pao, XVI, p. 462. 

620 John of Montecorvino, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 61. 

621 South Ind. Inzer II, 6, section 11 and Nos. 9 and 22. 

* 2 2 Variety in different districts in the season for the Mr crop un- 
doubtedly existed, just as there is in modern times. See Le Fanu, Salem, 
II, pp. 100—101. 

«- B South Ind. Inzer., II, p. 74 n„ 1. 

Q24 Nell07X Inscriptions , II, p. 742. 

* 2 *South Ind. I user., II, p. 117, line 9 text lines 2 and 3 a. cf. South 
Ind , Inscr., II. p. xii, note. 
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have taken effect from the pasanam crop of the 30th 
year. 026 Interest was also similarly reckoned. Again, 
in estimating the amount of paddy required for the 
maintenance of a family, we are told, “for each share 
was granted 3 kdni of land for the Mr crop and two 

for the pasanam it was found insufficient for 

their maintenance and consequently one ma for kar and 
two ma for pasanam were granted in addition to those 
already given.” 627 

In all the above, we are mainly concerned with 
paddy, the chief product of wet cultivation. For the 
age, indeed, paddy was the staple crop. As Kambar 
poetically put it, it is beautiful paddy that saves the 
world, causes happiness, makes every other thing 
beautiful, increases the worth of all, adds beauty to 
all; education, wealth, trade, good rule, religion, varnds- 
rrnna dharma all depend on paddy. 628 

Before we pass on we may give some account of 
Garden, cuitiva- garden cultivation and we may take as 
" u "‘" a representative of this, pepper. 

Regarding the plant and its cultivation A1 Idrisi, 
at the beginning of the twelfth century noted: “It is 
a shrub, having a trunk like that- of the vine ; the leaf is 
like the convolvulus, but longer; it 
The pepper plant bears grapes like those of the Shabuka, 
and its cuitiva eac p • 0 f wpich i s sheltered by a 

leaf which curls over when the fruit is 
ripe Ibn Khurdadba states that the leaves 

« 2 «Trav. Arch. Series, I, 7, p. 95. 

« 27 Trav. Arch . Series , I, p. 256. 

628 Kambar, Erelupadu, v. 61. 
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curl over the branches to protect them from the rain, 
and that they return to their natural position when the 
rain is over — a surprising fact”! 629 

The Spanish Jew, Benjamin, about 1166 adds that 
the trees were small and that they were planted in the 
fields which surrounded the towns, and every one knew 
his plantation well. 639 Marco Polo gives the addi- 
tional information that the gathering season was the 
months of May, June and July. 631 Later travellers 
made a more detailed study of the plant. Ibn Batuta 
writing in 1340 compares the pepper plant with that of 
the dark grape. They plant it near that of the cocoa- 
nut, and make frame-work for it, just as they do for the 
grape tree. It has, however, no tendrils, and the tree 
itself resembles a bunch of grapes. The leaves are like 
the ears of a horse; but some of them resemble the leaves 
of a bramble. 032 Marignolli also says, “this pepper 
grows on a kind of vines, which are planted just like in 
our vineyards. These vines produce dusters which are 

41 , A1 Idrigi) E niot, History, I, p. 85. ” 

eao Benjamin, Major, India, p. xlvii. In 1293 Marco Polo also 
observed that the pepper trees were not wild but cultivated, being regu- 
larly planted. 

# As to the cultivation of pepper in regular gardens, it is interesting 
to note here that in the middle ages, there was an idea prevalent that 
pepper was grown in a forest. Odoric speaks of the pepper jungle which 
extended for a good eighteen days journey, and “in that forest, there he 
two cities, the one whereof is called Flandrina and the other Cyngilin”. 
(Odoric, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 1313). Marignolli about 1348 has a mild 
attack directed at Odoric’s talk about the pepper forest, (Marignolli, 
Yule, Cathay , III, p. 217). As Yule puts it, apparently the latter 
(Odoric) did not stay any time in Malabar, and he probably derived his 
information from harbour gossip— Yule, Cathay, II, p. 136 n, 4. 

« 81 M.arco Polo, Travels , II, p, 875, 

* a2 Ibn Batuta <Lee), p. 168. 
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at first like those of the wild vine, of a green colour, and 
afterwards are almost like bunches of our grapes”. 083 
Stefano (1499) and Varthema (1504), agreeing with 
the previous writers in essence, would prefer to com- 
pare it with the ivy. The former says, “The pepper 
trees are similar to the ivy, because they grow round 
other trees wherever they can attach themselves ; their 
leaves resemble those of the ivy,” 634 and Varthema, as 
it were, completes the idea by saying that it embraces and 
climbs as high as the wood or tree which it can grasp. 685 
He further says that the said plant “throws out a great 
number of branches, which branches are from two to 
three palmi long. The leaves of these branches resemble 
those of the sour orange, but are more dry, and on the 
underneath part they are full of minute veins. 
From each of these branches there grow five, 
six, and eight clusters a little longer than a man’s 
finger, and they are like small raisins, but more regu- 
larly arranged, and are as green as unripe grapes”. 636 
It is interesting to note that the analogy of the man’s 
finger is applied by Stefano, five years earlier, not to 
compare the length— for he says that the clusters are of 
the length of half a palm or more — but to describe its 
thickness. He says the bunches are ‘as slender as a 
finger’. 687 < 

The minute attention paid to the study of the crop 
is apparent from the fact observed by Varthema that 

eaa Marxgnolli, Yule, Cathay, III, p, 217. See also Odoric, Yule, 
Cathay, II, pp. 133—36. 

8 * ‘Stefano. Major, India, p. 4. 

®* 5 YartMma, Travels, p. 157. 

** 6 ibid. 

® 8T Stefano, Major, India, p. 4, 
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after the planting stage, it required little attention : 
‘ These people neither prune nor hoe this tree which 
produces the pepper' and they gather the harvest 
‘without doing anything else to them ’. 638 

An interesting piece of information regarding the 
gathering of pepper is .supplied by the 
Th p e epp a er erins ° f ^ ao a ^ 1 “The pepper gatherers 
for the most part do not mind its flavour, 
but if they do, they get relief by using a decoction of 
C¥ uan-Jisiung ’ 

About the season of harvesting also a fairly correct 
study was made. Marco Polo’s statement that pepper 
season for was gathered in the months of May, 

harvest. , j une aiK j J u ly does not find support 

from the other writers who have touched this point. 
Ibn Batuta definitely states 640 that ‘when the autumn 
arrives, it is ripe; they then cut it’, and, accepting the 
difference between the astronomical and the popular 
application of the term , 641 autumn cannot be carried 
back earlier than August. Varthema also says 643 that 
they gathered them in the months of October and 
November. 1 ! 

6 8 “This statement is so correct that a similar description from the 
pen of a modern writer would seem to be based on it. 

“The initial cost of forming a plantation is heavy but the garden 

is not expensive to keep up subsequently the garden requires 

little attention”. Innes, Malabar, I, pp. 226—27. 

680 1349 A.D., Referring to Hili Tao i chih Uo, Rockhill, Notes, Tomig 
Pao, XVI, p. 453. 

640 Ibn Batuta (Lee), p. 168. 

6 4 3 See Webster, Dictionary , s. v. Autumn. 

« 42 Varthema, Travels , p. 157. 
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The difference between the earlier and the later 
writers seems hard to explain; but this touches on an 
important question connected with the pepper trade. 
For the season of harvesting was connected with the 
preparation of the product for the foreign market. 
Two kinds of pepper were in demand, the black and the 
white. When the fruit was intended for black pepper, 
it was not allowed to ripen, but was collected green , and 
became black. This is testified to by the clear statement 
of Varthem'a 643 : “They gather them in this green 

state and then they lay them in the sun on certain 

mats, and leave them in the sun for three or four days, 
when they become as black as they are seen amongst 
us”, and Stefano supplements 644 the information by his 
statement, “it becomes black and wrinkled as we see 
it”, and if we may believe Odoric, 644a after it was dried, 
it was also stored in jars, preliminary to export. 

That which was intended for white pepper was 
left to ripen thoroughly till the berries were covered 
with a red pulp, which, being washed off, left the 
pepper-corn white and was dried merely to make it fit 
for the market. Drying also helped according to the 
Tao ichih lio ei 5 ‘to remove its pungent flavour’. 

v. Protection of crops 

There are three points connected with agriculture- 
protection to crops, agricultural labour, and breeding, 
which require our further attention. 

A potat Umary Before we proceed to discuss them we 
may here dispose of the connected ques- 

®* 8 Vartliein>a, Travels, p. 157. Stefano would liave it ‘five or six 
days’, Stefano, Major, India ? p. 4. 

® 44 Stefano, Major, India , p. 4. 

• 44a Odoric, Yule, Cathay, II, p. 136. 

e46 !349 A.D., Tao i chih lio , Rockkill, Notes , Toung Pao, XVI , p. 453. 
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tion whether an enterprising farmer could go ahead 
and introduce any innovations. In severally owned 
villages the rights of individuals over their own 
property were undoubtedly complete, and in theory 
they were at liberty to do what they liked with the land; 
but in practice, they would have been unwilling to face 
the anger with which their neighbours would regard 
any innovation. In villages where periodical distribu- 
tion was in vogue, the position was worse. As the 
whole land of the village was subject to redistribution 
from time to time, the village had a clear light to prohi- 
bit any innovation, for it might ultimately impair the 
value of the land and thus injure them when the time 
came for the next redistribution. Initiative and im- 
provement were thus discouraged at every step ; many 
operations were generally conducted hi common, and 
at any time each generally did the same things as the 
others. ; 1 ' 


Protection to the peasant’s crop was a matter 
protection to vital to the interests of the society. As 
crops. Kambar put it poetically: 


“Only if farmers watch keenly their ripe corn 
individual watch- fields will people strictly watch and 
ing - adhere to duty, charity, learning, amass- 

ing of wealth etc. There will be no poverty in the land 
and hence no suffering ”. 840 Here the poet refers to the 
watching, of the crop by individuals particularly at 
night, so as to protect it from thieves, on the one hand, 
and wild animals, on the other. There was also the 


^Kambar, Erelupadu, v, 50, 
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possible damage by stray cattle and wanton destruction 
* to be guarded against. Elaborate rules 

Da s ? r ly catae! are given in the Mitaksard , 047 regarding 

punishment of owners of cattle for 
damage to crops, and distinctions are drawn as to the 
amount of damage to be paid in the case of the goat, 
the sheep, the female buffalo, and of cattle 
with calves; the cattle which,, not content with 
eating, lie down in the fields with their calves cost 
more to their owners by way of damages; differen- 
tiation is also made between trespass by design, 
and without design; but in these matters Vijnanesvara 
merely follows the traditional rules laid down by 
Yajnavalkya and has little new to tell us. The essence 
of the thought is contained in the statement: — as much 
straw, grain or the like, as is destroyed by cows or 
other cattle in a particular field, so much produce shall 
the owner of them be compelled to pay the owner of 
the field, i.e. according to the valuation determined by 
the sammtas in this form', “From such land the pro- 
duce would be so much”. In every case, however, the 
produce was to be made good by the owner of the cattle 
alone, inasmuch as he participates in the produce of the 
field by means of the milk obtained from female buffa- 
loes and the like, fed and fattened on the produce of the 
field . 648 

The owner of the cattle, however, incurred only a 
fine and no corporal punishment; and, moreover, jus- 
tice was done to the owner of the cattle by having it 

“ 047 Yijnanesvara, The Mitak§ara , ii, 159 — 63. 
fl48 Vijnanegvara, The Mitak$ara, ii, 161. 
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stipulated that the produce such as straw etc., remain- 
ing above the quantity consumed by the cows and the 
like, should be taken by the' owner of the cattle alone, 
since he had purchased such produce by paying the 
price adjudged by the arbitrators. 649 

One .injunction against those who set fire to a field 
is also noteworthy as it shows the trend of contemporary 
thought on the subject : those who set fire to a field in 
• which the fruits and the crops have 

Se 2 flre t0 a ripened, or a threshing floor should 
themselves be surrounded by the vlrana 
grass and burnt alive. 650 

The desire of the people themselves to give protec- 
tion to the cultivator and his crops is noteworthy. 

The residents of [Ten-Pa] nangadu- 

Mutuai agree- nadu fixed one ma of land to be 
ments among 

people. assigned to the temple as a fine 

for any damage caused to the 
arable land at Nalvayalur ; 651 during communal 
fights again, the chief gives the assurance to the head- 
man of a village that the villages under his charge 
would be protected. 652 Occasionally also the fear of 
the people that thereby they would be incurring sin 
was successfully utilized to prevent damage to crops: 
whoever wishes to injure the crops will incur the sin 
of committing the five cardinal sin®. 053 

•‘"ibid. 

650 Vijnanegvara, The Mitak$arci, ii, 282. 

651 373 of 1914; Inscriptions of the Pu&uTcdttai State , 176 and 186, 

652 1263— 359 of 1914. 

6iZ Nellore Inscriptions, II, p. 742. 
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The trees which were a means of livelihood were 
* similarly protected. A rather interesting method is 
noticeable in an inscription from Pitha- 
protection of pur am, where it is said that Potireddi 

planted 460,000 palmyra trees; and 
appended to the inscription is a short essay on the 
value of the palmyra tree where it is declared to be the 
root of all dharma, 65i Sometimes, however, the king 
himself stepped in to ensure protection to such trees. m 
Those who felled the living palmyra tree were subject 
to punishment inflicted under the royal order. 655 

This finds an echo in the rule laid down in the 
Mitaksam which sanctions the levy of fine on those who 
cut off the branches or trunks or uproot entirely the 
trees which are a means of livelihood. 656 


vi. Breeding 

Livestock was one of the important forms of 
Its importance lay not only as supplying 
draught animals for agriculture; in an 
age when the means of communication 
were comparatively less developed, 
cattle were also highly useful for 
what we may term transport {purposes : for drawing 
carts or for carrying loads. Travellers remark on 
this aspect of the value of livestock ; and especially in 
the upland or undulated regions where wheeled car- 
riage was difficult to use, they undoubtedly supplied 


wealth. 


Importance of 
livestock in 
tillage* 

transport and 
irrigation. 


1900, para 67—224 of 1899, Telugu, Pithapuram. 
246 of 1906. 

® 56 Yijfianesvara, The Mitdk$ard, ii, 227. 
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a felt need . 657 They were also employed in other kinds 
of work such as lifting water from the wells , 838 and in 
oil mills . 859 In addition to such services, some of them 
also supplied certain valuable food 
products, particularly milk ; cows and 
bulls were also highly valued gifts both to temples and 
priests . 680 The .great merit of cows 
being given away as gifts is praised in 
inscriptions, and in the Mitdksard we read the follow- 
ing: — 60X 


Otter uses. 


As gifts. 


Covered with cloth and accompanied by a 
vessel of bell metal, a cow yielding a large 
quantity of milk should be given together with a 
present of money according to one ’s means. The 
giver of such a cow resides in heaven for as many 
years as are “measured by hairs” or are equal 
to the number of hairs on her body. If such a 
cow be kapild she not only saves the giver, but 
also his family “up to the seventh degree”, i.e. 
extending over seven persons, viz. six ancestors, 
father, grandfather, etc., and himself the 
seventh'. 


That the importance of livestock as a form of 
economic wealth was realised may be inferred from the 
Breeding bulls rearing of breeding bulls. Madhava- 

reared. carya 662 defines vrsa as bulls kept for 


6B7 Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 200. 

858 218 of 1926 — ettam ; for kapile, see Chandrasekhara Sastri, 
Economic Conditions, HM.TJJ., II, p. 204. 

** 9 ettug<ina — mills in which bullocks were used. Ep. Cur,, V, Arsikere 
172, see p. 425. 

6 ®°250 of 1905. 

001 Vijnanesvara, The Mitdksard, i, 204 and 205. 
fl «*Madhav£earya, op. cit., Ill, p. 268. 
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impregnation. The Mitaksara 663 defines mahoksa as a 
sprinkler of seed, a bull specially reared for impregna- 
tion. The Mitaksara also in speaking of vartaf- the 
science of wealth, includes in its scope, any occupation 
or accomplishment that had an economic value; the 
rules of varta include rules of agriculture, trade and 
the rearing of livestock which are the means of increase 
of one’s wealth. 

The care given to the maintenance of pasture is 
additional evidence. We have seen 665 
pasture land that provision was generally made for 
the maintenance of pasture in vil- 
lages . 666 Besides it may he said that, in the middle ages, 
there was more waste land available for grazing. 
Villagers also co-operated in the preservation of pas- 
ture grounds. The agreements recorded in regard to 
pasture lands testify to this. Besides co-operating to 
maintain the communal pasture lands it appears also 
probable that, in some districts , 667 e.g. Nellore, the ryots 
set apart portions of their holdings as private pasture 
ground for their cattle. The value attached to live- 
stock may be seen from the fact that the state was able 
to realise a substantial sum as revenue by a tax on the 
pasture land, technically called the pullari (grass- 

«* s Vijfianegvara, op. cit, ii, 163. 

fl64 Vijnanesvara, op. cit., i, 311; See Ind . An&, XLVII, p. 238. 

668 supra, p. 88. 

e0a Vijnanej§vara, The Mitak$ar&, ii, 166 and 167. 

<67 We are told that in the Nellore district of the Madras Presidency, 
even today the ryots set apart portions of their holdings as private 
pasture ground for their cattle, Eaghayiah, Economic Organization , p. 40. 
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Protection, to 
livestock. 


tax). 668 There were also other 'taxes on cows,- oxen, 
buffaloes and sheep. 

Livestock, like crops, had to be protected. Raids 
on cattle are a familiar feature in the inscriptions, and 
it is refreshing to note that villagers were prepared to 
lay down their life in defending the 
livestock. The grateful company of 
villagers invariably showed their appre- 
ciation of the heroism of their gallant comrades by 
erecting stones in their memory and by alienating lands 
to their heirs. 

Special provision was also made, according to the 
Mitaksara, to protect breeding bulls from wanton 
attack. One who destroyed the virility or procreative 
power of the bull was to be fined 100 pana , . 68 ° 

A mahoksa, defined as a sprinkler of seed, i.e., a 
bull specially reared for impregnation was also 
exempted from punishment even if he trespassed into 
others’ fields. 670 

Coming to the local aspects of the uses made of 
livestock and their distribution, it is 
fairly clear that oxen were everywhere 
used for ploughing. 671 Barbosa also tells us that in the 
kingdom of Narsynga, there were many small ponies, 
asses and oxen, all of which they used as beasts of 
burden and for ploughing. 672 


Local aspects. 


e «*Nellore Inscriptions , II, p. 525, Kandukur 26, dated 1258-59 A.D. 
e c 0 Vi jfiane&vara, The Mitdksarfi, 11, 236; see also 225 and 226. 
670 Vijnane3vara, The Mitaksara, iU 163. 

671 Barbosa, An Account , I, pp. 166 and 192 — Oxen in pairs. 
e72 Barbosa, An Account , I, p. 200. 
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The cow and the ox were not generally killed for 
flesh. John of Monteeorvino and Odorie tell us : 678 
“All the people of this country worship the ox for their 
god (and they eat not his flesh) ; 674 for they say that he 
is, as it were, a sacred creature. Six years they make 
him to work for them, and the seventh year they give 
him rest from all labour, and turn him out in some 
appointed public place, declaring him thenceforward 
to be a consecrated animal.” 673 The evidence of 
Mahuan 676 is to the same effect : “Their domestic cattle 
do not weigh over three to four hundred catties ; their 
flesh is not eaten, but they use milk and butter which 
they are continually drinking and eating.” 

Buffaloes were, in addition, used in Malabar . 677 As 
beasts of burden, goats, sheep, ponies, asses and oxen 
were employed in the Yijayanagar kingdom . 678 

As to the places of breeding, the combined testi- 
mony of Paes, Nuniz, Varthema and Barbosa shows 
that the Bekhan plains with their vast stretches of 
waste land were eminently suited for breeding; 
Ma’bar and Malabar were, generally, speaking, poor in 

. 678 John of Monteeorvino, Yule, Oathay, III, p. 62. Odorie, Yule, 
(k&KriVt-il, p. 137. 

* 7 ‘Exceptions to this are no doubt found. Varthema, e.g. says 
{Travels, pp. 121 and 122), that in Centacola (identified with Uncola in 
North Canara) and in Onor, a good deal of beef is met with — this only 
shows that in cities which had a good number of Moorish merchants, 
cows were also used for the flesh. 

«™Such consecrated bulls had certain privileges. 

They were to be set free even if they trespassed in others' fields — Vijna- 
nSsvara, The Mitategam, ii, 163. 

®*«Y inff pad sheriff Rochhill, Notes , Toung Pao, XVI, p. 460. 

Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 68. 

* 7 s Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 200. 
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this respect, 678 though Sernigi would have it : 880 “There 
are cows and oxen. They are small but yield much milk 
and butter”, (rood cows and oxen were bred around 
Babul and Rosyl, and in Vimgapor, which is described 
as rich in seed-plots and cattle-breeding farms. 681 The 
oxen of Thana are described as “very fine” 682 which 
“have horns a good half pace in length (girth 1), and 
have a hump on the back like a camel”, 683 and there 
were red cows in Onor. 6St 

Sheep and goats in the Vijayanagar kingdom were 
so large that they were bridled and saddled ; 685 they 
were also bred in Bathecala , 686 Kolar, and Coro- 
mandel , 887 Calicut, Onor and Rosyl (near Goa ). 888 The 
largest sheep are described as being those of Telin- 
gana . 689 Buffaloes were found in Vijayanagar, Bathe- 

6 %a John of Montecorvino, Yule, Cathay, III* p. 61. Barbosa, An 
Account , II, pp. 64 and 65. 

080 Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, p. 132. Indeed Malabar even 
now has a poor breed of cattle; the explanation seems to lie mainly in its 
wet climate. . 

fi81 Varthema, Travels, pp. 114, 120, 122. Barbosa, An. Account , I, 
pp* 166 and 200, Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire , p* 386— Vimgapor 
was part of the kingdom of Vijayanagar* 

Cows of good quality were also found in the Kolar district of 
Mysore— Nuniz, op* cit., p. 386. 

682 Odoric, Yule, Cathay, II, p. 117. 

C83 ibid. 

e8 *Varthema, Travels , p. 122. 

418 5 1520, Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire , p. 259, See also Barbosa, 
An Account , I, p. 200. 

688 Varthema, Travels , p. 120. 

* 8T Nuniz, Sewell, op. cit., p. 388, Chau Ju-Kua, Chu-fan-eht, p* 96. 

C8S Varthema, Travels , pp. 122, 172. Nuniz, Sewell, op. cit, p. 386. 

689 Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 361; for mention of goats, see Jordanus, 
Wonders, p. 40. 
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cala, Calicut, Mysore and Telingana, 000 and asses and 
ponies in the kingdom of Vijayanagar. 691 

yii. Yield of Land 

An estimate of the income from land involves an 
approximate estimate of the cost of cultivation and the 
variety of yield per acre. Both these varied so 

conditions. according to the quality of land 

and the nature of crop cultivated in it that a few 
examples taken from scattered areas will not be 
helpful in arriving at a true conclusion. These differ- 
ences were, as they are now, vital : in Chingleput the 
outturn varies in dry land from 600 to 100 Madras 
measures an acre and in wet from 850 to 160 Madras 
. measures according to the class of the land and the 
government kist ranges from Rs. 6 to 2 annas in the 
former and from Rs. 8-4-0 to 6 annas in the latter. 602 

Such differences are also noticeable in recorded 
inscriptions. 693 But with such varying conditions, 
and insufficient data it is difficult to make any 

«»°Paes, Sewell, op. cit., p. 259. Varthema, Travels, pp, 120, 172, 
and Jordanus, Wonders , p. 40. 

** Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 200. 

6S>2 Crole, OUngleput, p. 52. See also Hemingway, Tanjore , p. 187. 
the present time when the texts of many inscriptions have not 
been published, the data needed for a more detailed study are lacking; we 
content ourselves with citing a few for the eleventh century. 


Date. 

District. 

J Per veil. 

Evidence. 


Tanjore 

100 kalam ... 

South Indian Inter., II, 66. 

1044 

Do. 

92 „ ... 

Arch. Surv . Southern India, IV, 
p. 219. 

1079 

Chingleput ... 

$5 *«• 

1 133 of 1912, A.R E., 1913, part ii 
| para 33. 
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generalisation regarding the average yield of land 

Generalisation in the middle ages. We may, however, 
difficult to make. no te one piece of evidence 891 which may 

be taken as an approximation to truth. In the com- 1 
mentary of Madhavacarya on the text of Parasara in 
which the assessment of the land and the conversion of 
the grain revenue into money are elabo- 
0n o ® evidence* 1606 r£ dely dealt with, he assumes that the 
average outturn was 12 times the seed 
sown; that the assumption was based on the conditions 
obtaining in the period may be gauged from the fact 
that Harihara, the King of Vijayanagar, made a new 
assessment of Canara (1334-1347) on the principle laid 
down by Madhavacarya, reckoning the produce to the 
seed as 12 to 1, or in the words of Munro, “he reckoned 
that 2| JcaMis of seed yielded 30 Uattis of paddy”. 

viii. Agricultural Labour 

Perhaps there is no aspect of the system of agri- 
culture in the middle ages which suffers so much from 
the want of evidence and on which we 
would fain have more light thrown as 
agricultural labour. The modern eco- 
nomist is interested in having some light on the 
efficiency of agricultural labour in its various stages, 
and the wages paid, but the evidence which has come 
down to us does not warrant our pursuing such a line 
of enquiry. We have, on the other hand, some evidence 
of the kind of labour employed, hired or slave, and how 
it was utilised. 


Paucity' of 
evidence. 


6 ® 4 Sturrock, South Canara ; I , p, 95. Munro, Minutes, I, p. 63. 
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A perusal of the available evidence leaves the im- 
pression that the bulk of agricultural operations was 
carried on by the small peasant farmer who owned and 
* managed liis land or by the small tenant who held of a 
landlord. The peasant cultivator or the small tenant 
generally did much of the work himself ; it is of course 
possible that even he, for particular agricultural 
operations, employed hired labour, for it is one of the 
features of rural life that the demand for agricultural 
labour is never uniform throughout the year, but varies 
with the seasons. 


The employment of hired labour, occasional with 
such cultivating castes, became habitual — a matter of 
necessity — when a non-cultivating caste like the 
Brahmans or institutions like temples 
and mathas were the landlords', farm- 
ing their lands instead of leasing it to a tenant. 


Hired Labour. 


There can therefore be no doubt that hired labour 
was known in the middle ages. 


The following passages from the Mitakmm appear 
to me to be conclusive : — 

In introducing the section on breach of contract 
of service, it says , 695 “A hired servant (as referred to) 
here is of three sorts. So it has been laid down: here, 
the highest class is that of a soldier, the agriculturist is 
the middle class, and the porters are the lowest class. 
These are the three classes of hired servants. ’ ’ 

Again one, by whom the wages had been received, if 
he abandons, i.e., does not perform, the work which he 

6SC Yijn§,nesvara, The Mitdk?ara, xi, 182, 
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had undertaken, should pay twice the amount of wages 
to the owner. When, however, he abandons a task which 
he had agreed to do, when he had not received any 
wages, then he should be made to pay an amount 
equal to what was fixed as wages, and not more„- 
Vijnanesvara quotes with approval the text from 
Narada, “Let the master, for whom work is performed, 
pay wages to the servant hired (by him) according to 
their agreement, at the beginning, at the middle or at 
the end, as may have been settled between them”; and 
he himself adds, “The servants also must preserve to 
the best of their ability implements of husbandry, such 
as the hide and the rope of the plough and like others ; 
otherwise there would not be any ploughing ”. 896 

Regarding the wages of such hired servants, he 
says, “That master, a grocer, an owner of cows or an 
agriculturist, who, even without clearly settling the 
wages, causes work' to be done by a hired servant, what- 
ever (profits) may be obtained from that work, i.e., 
from the trade, cattle or agriculture, the tenth portion 
of that should be caused to be paid to the hired ser- 
vant ”. 697 

' This passage would appear to show two things 

i. That hired labour in agriculture, extending at 
least to the agricultural season, was well-known ; for the 
wages of the hired servant are calculated on the net 
income; this must be presumed to refer to the net 
income or produce of a season's operations. 

6fl6 Vijfiane$vara, MitaJc£a?% ii, 193. 

«® 7 Vi 3 nane$vara f op. cit., ii, 194, 
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ii. That the wages were normally expected to 
approximate to one-tenth of the net produce. 

The expression JcdivinaihUudi 098 in contrast with’ 
ulavuJmdi shows that daily labourers were also in 
evidence. 

While thus hired labour undoubtedly existed, there 
is also evidence to show that at least in some localities 
slave labour. slave labour was also utilised. This is 
gathered from two kinds of evidence: 
contemporary inscriptions point to the fact that there 
were slaves attached to the land which they cultivated. 
They were sold along with the land sold, 099 or given 
away as gift. 700 An inscription of 1196 A. I), says the 
expenses were to be met out of the land, as well as from 
the labour of the slaves thereunto attached, i.e., to the 
land. 701 Sometimes they are called ulapparaiyar , 702 
The Canarese inscriptions also speak of ‘bond servants,’ 
possibly attached to the land. 703 

™ s 8outh Ind. In/tcr., V, 257, dated 1441 A.D. (581 of 1893). 

♦ 5S> * 1184 A.D. 113 of 1927, from Tirumangalam, Tanjore, A.R.E., 
1927, part ii, para 29. . 

1Q0 Tmv. Arch . Series, I, 2. 

701 Ind. Ant, XXIY, p. 284, 1196 A.D., 1298 A.D., 90 and 91 of 1926, 
A.R.E., 1926, part ii, para 28. 

Commenting on this the epigraphist says that the disposal of serfs 
was common enough in those days, and the transfer of land from one 
owner to another yery often stipulated also the transfer of the labourers 
employed therein. This can be seen, he argues, from such expressions as 
ktidUimgddevaddm, kudiningd-iraiyili. While agreeing that the trans- 
fer of slaves was common — as can he seen from other evidence, (see para 
above), it is difficult to connect this fact with the. expression kudi — for 
kudi does not seem to connote a ‘slave*. 

*0* South Ind. Indcr., II, 5, para 12. 

708 1231 A.D., hesarvaga, Ep. Oar., VIII, Sorab 221, 253 — (1141 A.D.), — 
265 — 1158 A.D. 

1905 A.D., hesa-makkalu, Ep. Car., VIII, Sagar 87; Paxaiya culti- 
vators, South Ind. User., II, 5 —Ulapparaiyar. 
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Statements of travellers also confirm the evidence: 
Barbosa says: “The more part of them (the Thiyas) 
are slaves bound to the lands of the Nay res to whom they 
are assigned by the king that they may live and support 
themselves by the labour of these men;” 704 the Betimes 
“are slaves of the kings and Nayres and pass their lives 
in poverty”. 705 And Sir T. Madhava Rao found that 
predial slavery existed in Travancore till June 1855, 
when it was abolished. 706 


In speaking of agricultural serfdom, however, we 
have to be cautious lest we should apply foreign con- 
ceptions of slavery to conditions which obtained here 
in the middle ages. The commonly 

Economic ° 

condition accepted conception of a slave is that of a 

person absolutely rightless, the chattel 
of his owner, devoid of all legal status or possessions of 
his own — owning neither land nor property — of any 
kind and in complete subjection to his master by whom 
he is maintained and housed and who can be put in- 
differently to. rural, industrial, or household work, and 
be sold, or otherwise disposed of at his owner’s plea- 
sure. 707 The slave of the middle ages when he was con- 
nected with agriculture was a territorial slave attached 
to the land. These slaves were not ordinarily molested 
or moved, whoever might be the nominal owner ; 
they were safe in their insignificance and continued to 


70 *Barbosa, An Account , II, p. 60. 

7 06 Barbosa, op. cit., II. p. 65. 

7oe Sir T. Madhava Rao, in a report, quoted by Nagam Aiya, Traum 
core, III, p. 119. ' 

7 07 cf. Lipson, Economic History, pp. 40 — 41. 

E — 33 
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till the ground their ancestors had tilled before them. 
“They got a house and yard free, also certain dues in 

grain. , and presents in clothes, grain and money, 

at stated festivals”. 708 

Slavery was therefore apparently not a very hard 
bondage. Barbosa says, 709 “the Nay res protect and 
cherish them” (slaves bound to their land). "We are 
also told that land might descend to children of female 
slaves 710 and, according to Vijnanesvara, if a slave 
rescued his master from imminent danger, he should 
be allowed to have the share of a son. 711 

(4) LAND VALUE 

The place of land in mediaeval economy — Had land sale 
value? — Price of land. 

Throughout the middle ages, land and its products 
were the most important source of wealth and by far 
the largest part of the population was 

The place of land _ . r 

in mediaeval engaged in cultivating the soil regu.- 
larly. Almost every form of service 
was requited by a grant of land. In the records which 
have come down to us dealing with the foundation of 
villages we have mention of the several units of service 
that made up the village economy, and the village 
•officers and servants who were put in charge of such 
services and rewarded by grants of land. Inscriptions 712 

708 Baden-Powell, Land-Systems, III, pp. 121-22. 

70ft Barlx>sa, An Account , II, p. 60. 

710 1140 A.D. Bp. Car., V, Belur 219. 

‘ 1297 A.D. Bp. Gar., I, Coorg, 59. 

7 ^Vijnanesvara, Tlve MitaJc$ar&, ii, 182. 

1913, part i, para 11, 1814, part ii, para 18, 94. of 1917. 
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record the foundation of villages and allotments of 
permanent holdings to the several village officers and 
servants including the headman, the accountant, the 
priest, the blacksmith, the carpenter, the gold- 
smith, the village police, the potter, the washer- 
man, the barber, and the field-watch. Other inscrip- 
tions 713 add those of the teachers of grammar, Mvmamsd, 
Vedanta , Bgveda, Yajurveda and Sdmaveda, the 
expounder of the Bupdvatdra, the teacher of the 
Pimamm, the physician, the astrologer, the village 
watchman ( padi-kdppm ) and the village servant 
(vettiyan) . 71i Besides the services for the village, there 
were services in temples which were also paid in land. 
The dancing girl, the dancing master, the drummer, the 
singer, the eonchman, the trumpeter, the decorator, the 
garland-maker, the torch-bearer and a host of others 
employed in temples as well as other servants employed 
in charitable institutions like the mathas enjoyed what, 
we may term service mams. In addition to service 
inams, there were also beneficial inarms, given with no 
expectation of material services done in return, but 
with the object of securing religious merit, such gifts 
being specially commended in the Hindu dharma- 
sdstras and commentaries on them . 715 

The part that land played in the economy of the 
time extended to other spheres as well. An inscription 
from Tiruvamattur, South Arcot district, records an 
agreement by Kovan stating that, hi return for the 

Inti., V, p. 70 ff. 

'« 277 of 1913, A.R.E., 1914, part ii, para 18. 

” s VijnaneiWara, The Mitak^ara, i, 210; supra, p. 26. 
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enjoyment of certain lands, he would help only Raja 
Raj a-Sambuvarayar, and none other, in times of need. 710 
Another 717 shows that land was a form of reserve wealth 
which might be sold, in times of emergency, to provide 
for marriage expenses. Land was itself given as dowry 
in other cases; 718 land was given in lieu of gimt- 
daksina; 719 it was pledged or sold to the creditor himself 
in payment of debts; 720 it was sold to raise money to 
pay penalties imposed on persons. 721 Some member© of 
the village assembly of Punnaivayii sold by public 
auction 80 veli of land in Kalattur for 200 kasu in order 
to clear the revenue arrears. 722 The king could order 
the lands of those villagers who had not paid their 
revenue arrears to be sold. 723 Again lands were pur- 
chased to endow hospitals 724 or charitable institutions 
like matkns 725 


Land thus played a large part in the economy of 
the middle ages. But had land sale value? This is a 
Had land sate question of fact rather than theory. 


value? 


We have noted above a number of 


instances where lands were sold for various purposes; 
other instances are given below. In the face of this. 


56 of 1922. 


”’ 395 of 1906. 

"‘Bp. Car., IX, HOskote 108 and 109, 1379 A.D. 
”»47 of 1924. 


' 2 QRrianirnayavugi, Chandrasekhara Sastri, Hoy sola. Administration, 


H.M.U.J., 111, p. 121. 


’”277 of 1917. 


732 202 of 1912, A.B.E., 1913, part ii, para 39. 
'"South Ind. User., Ill, 9- 


”*248 of 1923. 

'"Bp. Car., Ill, Seringapatam 89. 
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it is difficult to agree with Baden-Powell, when he 
says: — 

“(under Hindu Governments) in the Dekhan 
and in the South, the raiyat was not allowed to sell his 
land; indeed it may be questioned whether as a rule it 
had any market value”. 726 

Hot only were lands sold, but it is interesting to 
note that more than one method besides the usual way 
of expressing the price for so many units of land was 
in vogue to express land values. One method was to 
express the value of land in relation to the sowing capa- 
city of the lands ; 727 another was in terms of the annual 
rental value of the land, 728 a third in terms of the yield 
calculated in money, 729 and a fourth was in terms of the 
tax-paying capacity of the land. 730 

It is permissible to infer that land must have com- 
manded a sale value when not only the fact of sale is 
recorded, but several methods had been developed toj 
express such values. One more piece of evidence, of a 
somewhat different kind, leads us to the same conclu- 
sion. This is furnished by a few inscriptions dealing 
with reclamation. A record 731 from Ramnad dated 
the 5th year of Jatavarman Parakrama-Pandyadeva 
states a certain piece of land at Hamanur, pur- 
chased for 40 (coins ?) was reclaimed from its waste 
condition and another record, 732 four years later, 

726 Baden Powell, The Indian Tillage Community, p. 424. 

727 1220, AJUi., 1924, p. 37, No. 26. 

728 1368 A.D., Ep. Gar., VII, Shikarpur 282. 

m 1458 A.D. — Ep. Car., Ill, Seringapatam 89. 

730 Inscriptions of the PuduTdcoftai State , 301. 

731 15 of 1924, A.R.E., 1924, part ii, para 38. 

733 16 of 1924, AXU5., 1924, part II, para 38. 
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registers the subsequent sale of the same for more than 
ten times its original value evidently owing to the im- 
provements effected on the lands within the four years. 

The determination of the actual value of land is, 
however, beset with certain difficulties which may be 
puce of land. stated briefly. Appendix ii gives a list 
of available prices of land; it will be 
noticed that the evidence covers a wide range of space 
and time ; it means inadequate evidence for making any, 
general statement regarding the price of land in a 
particular place at any particular time. Again 
some inscriptions specify prices in relation to kasu, 
which as a gold coin was equivalent to anything between 
5 and 156 gr. of gold, and as a copper coin was equiva- 
lent to one pie. Leaving these aside, we have about 
eleven instances which may be used with confidence to 
ascertain the value of land. 

From them we may learn 733 that one acre of land 
was valued as follows : — 





£. 

s. 

d. 

No. 1. 

962 A.D. 

Tan j ore 

14 

5 

0 

n 

999 A.D. 

N. Arcot 

2 

0 

4 

„ 5. 

999 A.D. 

Tan j ore 

10 

3 

8 

22. 

1094 A.D. 

Tanjore 

2 13 

9 

„ 30. 

1133 A.D. 

Trichy 

1 

2 

4 

„ 42. 

1203 A.I>. 

Coimbatore . . 

8 

1 

4 


T8S 1 veli in Tanjore==2000 kv}& 6 acres. 

1 7cuU in Tanjore=2|605 acre. 
md in Tanjore=^l|20 of a veli. 

1 JcuU in Cliingleput=8|605 acre. 

1 kalctnju — 4 [9 of a sovereign. 

pa/q,am~ 1|10 of a Jcalanju, infra, CH. VI, section 4. 
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£. s. d. 

No. 52. 1261 A.D. Chingleput ... 13 8 11 

„ 56. 1339 A.D. Velur .. 5 14 5 

„ 61. 1427 A.D. Chingleput . . 2 3 8 

„ 62. 1429 A.D. Chingleput . . 110 

„ 63. 1456 A.D. Chingleput . . 2 0 4 

The wide variations in value can be explained only when 
we know the quality of land to which it refers. In this 
respect, one inscription from Aragal, Salem district, 
is more satisfactory than the rest. It registers 
an order of Vanakovaraiyan that wet and dry 
lands in different villages were to be purchased as 
virmvdgadapperuvilai , the former at 6 l earn for one 
kiili and the latter at 2 JcaJu for one Ttuli ; wet and dry 
lands in Salem in the twelfth’ century may approxi- 
mately be taken to have been priced in the ratio of 
3:1. 734 

Again, to compare these prices with modem prices 
we shall have to allow for the variation in the purchas- 
ing power — an uncertain factor. Hence we see that 
this method of arriving at the actual land values has to 
be adopted with caution. 735 

Another possible method of estimating land values, 1 
is when we have data regarding the yield, price of 
grain, and the rate of interest, which will enable us to 
calculate the capitalised value of land, but that too is 
not feasible with the evidence we have. 

78 *446 of 1913; for the date of this inscription ct nos. 440 and 447 of 
1913, which would place this inscription approximately in the twelfth 
centui y. 

7as In passing it may foe of some interest to iaiow that the price of 
an acre of land in the Tanjore District was Its. 12 in 1823-24 and Rs. 39 
in 1852-53. Venkasami Row, Tanjore , p, 323, 
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A more reliable mode of estimating land values is 
furnished by those inscriptions which express value in 
relation to the annual rent or yield, and if they may be 
taken as representative of the period with which they 
deal, we m’ay say that in the fourteenth century, 
in the Shimoga district, land was normally sold for 
5 times the value of the annual rent, 736 and 
that in the Mysore District in the fifteenth century 
the price of land was ten times its yield (gross). 737 It 
is interesting to compare these rates with those in 
mediaeval England. According to Rogers, in England 
in the thirteenth century, land yielding a rent of 6d. an 
acre was worth about 7s. an acre, 738 and in the middle of 
the fifteenth century it was valued at 20 years purchase. 

(5) # VILLAGE SERVANTS 

Introductory: necessity for village organisation — Our data — 
No uniformity : differences in number of servants, -work done, and 
remuneration paid— Officers common to most villages — Their 
functions — Wilks’s classic account — The Ayag4ras — The position 
of the doctor — Some details : officers, artisans, servants — Other 
servants mentioned — Remuneration — Land, meras — ‘Direct’ pay- 
ment ; its advantage — Attachment to the village — Services expected 
of servants. ! • 

In' the days when communications were not 
well developed it would have been difficult for 
the residents of a village to supply the 
^^eceasity y for simple wants of daily life or get the 
village organ!- necessary agricultural implements or 
pottery, etc., without going perhaps 
long distances to a town. Each village, therefore, 

,se Ep. Car., VII, Shikarpur 282—1368'Zd 

787 1458 A.D. — j Wp. Car,, III, Seringapatam 89. 

T88 Kogers, Six Centuries, pp. 72 — 73 and p. 288. 
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attached to itself a staff of artisans, menials and ser- 
vants who were hereditary and served the village not 
for payment by the job, but for a remuneration in eash 
and grain, paid at each harvest, or by means of a grant 
of land. "Where the villages were small, the same 
artisan would serve two or more of them, taking the 
remuneration in each. 

The accounts which have come down to us of the 
foundations of villages are our main data for recon- 
our data structing the internal organisation of 
the village in its economic aspect. 
They supply us details of the names of the village ser- 
vants attached to the village and the remuneration 
allowed to them. 

A perusal of several inscriptions from Ananta- 
pur , 739 Krishna , 740 Guntur , 741 S. Areot , 742 Nellore , 743 
Chittoor , 744 and Tinnevelly 745 districts 
N a itferenSa'In makes it clear that the village economy 

number of 0 f South India in the middle ages was 
done, and not uniform throughout the area. The 
paid. number ana character of village ser- 

vants employed in villages, and the 
remuneration paid differed according to the local neces- 
sities and environment. It was not necessary, too, that 

730 1171, 1178, 1187 Anantapur, A.R.E . , 1921, Appendix A, copper-plates 
6, 5, and 8 — forgery? 

740 1213 Krishna, Ep. Ind V, pp. 142-50. 

741 1261 A.D., Guntur, 94 of 1917, AR.E., 1917, paras 34—38. 

742 1289 S. Areot, AJtJB., 1914, part ii, para 18, 1260 S. Arcot, 
1296 A.D., S. Areot, 104 of 1918. 

744 Nellore Inscriptions, I, p. 334 — 1310-11, Bars! 35. 

744 1361 A.D. — Chittoor, A.H.E . , 1913, Appendix A, copper plate 14. 

74S 1474 Tinnevelly, 565 and 568 of 1917. 

E — U 
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a village sliould have its full complement of village 
officers from its first foundation, for we find royal 
grants to such servants willing to take up service in 
already established villages ; 746 it is likely that villages 
which were mere hamlets at one tim'e began, with the 
growth of population, to require separate whole time 
artisans for themselves, whereas before, two small 
hamlets were satisfied with the services of one set. 

But a certain number was fairly common. Under 
this head we may include the headman, 747 the account- 
ant, the blacksmith, the carpenter, the 

Officers common 7 . x y 

to most Tillages. potter, the washerman, the barber, the 
talari and the vettiyan ; the purohit , 
the astrologer, the doctor, and the goldsmith were not 
so common. 


It must be remarked that while we come across 
thiese names, we rarely get a detailed description of the 
Their functions. duties that each had to do in the village, 
inscriptions being content to leave the 
subject merely stating that each functionary would do 
his ‘proper duty’ 748 and “live in peace”; but we may; 
well believe that there had not been essential changes in 
their duties when the Fifth Report described them or 
even later when Colonel Wilks gave his classic account 
in his “Historical Sketches”. 


“Every Indian village is, and appears always to 
have been, in fact, a separate community or republic; 


Wilks's classic 
account. 


1. the Groud, Potail (headman) is 

the judge and magistrate ; 2. the 


Cumum, Shanboag. ... .is the register; 


«• 405 of 1926. 

For references, supra, p. 265. 
,18 JSp lnd„ V, pp. 142—50. 
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3. the Taliary or Sthulwar, and 4. the Tdtie are severally 
the watchmen of the village and of the crops; 5. the 
Neerguntee distributes the water of the streams or 
reservoirs in just proportion to the several fields ; 6. the 
Jotishee, or Joshee or astrologer, performs the essential 
service of announcing the seasons of seed time and 
harvest, and the imaginary benefit of unfolding the 
lucky or unlucky days and hours for all the operations 
of farming; 7. the smith, and 8. carpenter, frame the 
rude instruments of husbandry, and the ruder dwelling 
of the farmer ; 9. the potter fabricates the only utensils 
of the village; 10. the washerman keeps clean the few 
garments which are spun, and sometimes woven, in the 
family of the farmer, or purchased at the nearest 
market; 11. the barber contributes to the cleanliness, 
and assists in the toilet of the villagers; 12. the silver- 
smith, marking the approach of luxury, manufactures 
the simple ornaments with which they delight to bedeck 
their wives and their daughters: and these twelve 
officers (Barra bullowutee, or Ayangadee), or requisite 
members of the community, receive the compensation of 
their labour, either in allotments of land from the cor- 
porate stock, or in fees, consisting of fixed proportions 
of the crop of every farmer in the village”. 749 

Two points in Wilks’s account deserve mention. 

The Ayagaras. Tile term ' of Ayangadee is indicated 
in our inscriptions by other terms: 
‘dyagdras’,™ 0 kmiaaki gdras, panimakkal , 750a or grama* 
parikcDra.™ 1 

74 “Wilks, Historical Sketches, I, pp. 73 — 74. 
cf. account in The Fifth Report, II, p. 13. 

,5 mp. Car., XII, Maddagiri 74, Sira 41, 1308 A.D., 1917, copper- 

plate 17. 

7S °*A.R.E., 1917, copper-plate 18, 277 of 1913. 

,SI 277 Of 1913, A.R.E., 1914, part ii, para 18, 
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Secondly this list does not include the doctor, who 
figures as one of the village servants in the Chebrolu 
inscription of General J aya of 1213 A.D. 
T tte P docton ° f in the Krishna district ; in the Cidam- 
baram inscription of Jatavarman Sun- 
dara-Pandya I, two doctors are provided for, and 
even as late as 1812, the doctor is mentioned as one of 
the regular functionaries in a Madras village. 751 * 

It is unnecessary to go in greater detail into the 

some details: functions of the village servants. It is 

officers, artisans noteworthy, however, that they fall into 

and servants. 4/7 7 J 

3 kinds : 

(a) Officers: headman, accountant; 

(b) artisans: blacksmith, carpenter, potter; 

(e) Others : washerman, barber, toti or vettiym, 
talari, etc. 

While all no doubt served the village, the essential dif- 
ference in the nature of the services performed by them 
should not be forgotten. We do not propose to give a 
detailed description of the duties of the officers, it 
being more relevant to a work on administration; the 
artisans are treated at length in the section on village 
industries; 762 here we may note a few details connected 
with the village servants proper. The kaval, the 
village watchman, whose duty it was to watch the 
bounds of the village, crops, sticks, heaps of grain, hay, 
and other property of the inhabitants in the village was 

hid,., V, pp. 142—50, 277 of 1913, ARE., 1914, part ii, para 18, 
See also 18 of 1922, South Ind. Inscr I, p. 91, South Ind. Riser., II, 4j, 
para 3, The Fifth Report , II, p. 13. 

T52 infra, ch. IV, 
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held answerable for thefts committed on the heaps of the 
village and for such of the property of the inhabitants 
as was stolen by night, and so inscriptions state, “that 
they were given additional grants of land inasmuch as 
they had to make good the loss of any property within 
the limits of the village boundary ”. 733 The barber 
attended all marriages and funerals of the cultivators, 
as well. The vettiyan was employed in measuring all 
the heaps of grain and carrying letters and money. He 
also burned the dead and did odd jobs of various 
kinds . 734 


Other servants 
mentioned. 


While these then were the usual complement of 
village servants our inscriptions specify others who 
were apparently found only in parti- 
cular villages according to the necessi- 
ties of the village. Among them we 
may mention the mason , 733 the architect , 736 the copper- 
smith , 737 the cash-keeper , 738 the guard of the field , 750 the 
sikdri™ 0 the poison doctor , 761 the bamboo worker , 762 and 
the s esamum-grinder . 76 3 The names are an indication 
of the functions; only, the sikdri, also called kirata and 
yenadi deserves notice. He had the duty of scaring 


7e ®AJ2.l£/., 1913, Appendix A, copper-plate 9, part 1, para 11. 
754 Ramaswamy Naidu, Revenue System, J.R.A.8., 1834, p. 299, 
755 94 of 1917, A.R.E., 1917, part ii, para 34. 

756 iMd. x.v ■ a 

757 ibid. ' y.' ' 

t^Sarabu, A.R.E<, 1921, part ii, para 79. 

7Sd Bdri7ca f A.R.E., 1921, part ii, para 79. 

7 *°A*R.E., 1921, part ii, para 79. 

7Q1 Ep. Ind> V, p. 96. 

7 * 2 A.R.E., 1917, part ii, para 34. 

7 «*Ep. Ind ., Y, p. 109 (1269). 
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away or destroying the wild beasts that might molest 
the village and its crops. 

Of a somewhat different character are the officers 
who find mention only in Brahman villages : those who 
expounded grammar, Mimamsa, Vedanta , teachers of 
Bgveda, Yajurveda, Sdmaveda > the expounder of the 
Bupavatara and the reciter of the Purdnas . 764 There are 
others connected with duties in temples who are some- 
times included in the list of village servants. Under this 
head are the dancing girl, the doorkeeper, the dancing 
master, the drummer, the singer, the eonchman, the 
trumpet decorator, the garland maker and the -torch- 
bearer. 765 Though they were in intimate touch with 
the village, they must be classed as officers connected 
with the temple — they were under the control of the 
temple authorities — and cannot be technically reckoned 
as village servants. 

Whether there were also common weavers main- 
tained out of the village funds is a doubtful point. An 
inscription of Rajaraja dated 993 A.D. refers to the 
anmyayavavadandavirai™ 6 of which the second 
word suggests authorised looms in every village. In 
the earlier Pallava times, 767 the looms are included 
among the property owned by the village in co mm on. 
It would thus appear that a fixed number of looms were 
worked for the common benefit of the whole village by 

" l Ep. Ini., V, p. 96. 

”'1213 A.D.— Ep. Ind., V, pp. 142—50. 

1289 A.D —A.R.E., 1914, part ii, para 18, 277 of 1913. 

"'Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 137—38. 

767 Kuram plates of Paramesviaravarman I, South Ind. In$cr. } I, p. 155. 
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tlie weavers who were probably maintained out of tbe 
village funds . 768 

Regarding the mode of payment, Altekar says, 
unfortunately our inscriptions supply us with no 
Remuneration. direct evidence on the point, but it 
would be hardly reasonable to expect 
land grants and village grants to reveal the mode of 
payment existing between the villagers and the village 
servants.” 769 This statement made with reference to 
village communities in Western India is due to the 
paucity of the inscriptions dealing with the original 
establishment of villages, in that part of the country. 
We have many such from South India, giving details 
of such remuneration paid. 

This remuneration usually consisted not in pay- 
ment by job for services rendered, but either in allot- 
ments of land from the common pro- 
perty, or in fees consisting of fixed pro- 
portions of the crop of every farmer in the village 
called meras, or both. In Canarese inscriptions this 
customary mode of annual payment was called 
dya — the grain to be given to the hereditary village 
servants 770 from the term Ayagara, applied to the 
servants . 771 Each was also given a house-site in the 
village. The land on which the village servants sub- 
sisted 772 varied in extent from place to place; a few 
examples may be cited.' 


Land, meras . 


773 


Ind IV, pp. 137^38—993 A.D. 
cf. Matthai, Village i Government, p. 17 n. 1. 

769 Altekar, Village Communities , p. 93. 

170 Ep. Car., Ill, p. 108, Nanjangud 131, 1077 A.D. 
7 7 hi Up. Car., XII Sira 41. 

*** South Ind. Inscr., II, 22. 
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Doctor 

7(8 veU 

5-81 acres 

.Village watchman 6 j 8 

7 ? 

4-98 

77 

Ambadwja 

4(8 

77 

3-32 

77 

Village account- 

4(8 

7 ? 

3-32 

77 

ant- 





Carpenter 

4(8 

7 ? 

3-32 

77 

Barber 

3(8 

* 7 ? 

249 

77 

Irankolli 

3(8 

7 ? 

249 

7 ? 

Potter 

2(8 

7 ? 

1 -66 

7 ? 

Blacksmith 

2(8 

77 

1-66 

7 ? 

Goldsmith 

2(8 

7 ? 

1-66 

7 ? 

Washerman 

2(8 

77 

166 

7 ? 

Vettiyan 

1(8 

7 ? 

0-83 

7 ? 


In another instance 774 the lands given to the 
physician, the barber, the poison-doctor, and the 
astrologer are of equal proportions, viz., 1 share. 

But though this differed between areas and 
between servants it must have ordinarily sufficed to 
maintain the person concerned according to hist status 
in society. 775 . The meras paid similarly differed. An 
inscription 776 gives it at 1 turn on every heap of grain ; in 
another of 1284 the gardener is allowed 1 turn, grass- 
cutter £ and the potter £. 777 

The method of paying these meras to the village 
servants is noteworthy. For a long 
its advantage, time, they appear to have been paid 
directly by the ryots to the servants. 778 

""infra, ch. VIII. 

1 T7 *Nellore Inscriptions, I, p. 334 — 131041, Darsi 35. 

T77 For amounts paid in modem times see Matthai, Village Qovemr 
ment , pp. 91 — 92. 

778 I£aml>ar ? Erelupadu, v. 51. 
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It was only in the 19th century tliat these were collected 
by the Government in the shape of an addition to the 
land revenue and paid by them to the village 
servants. 779 The point is of Some importance because 
direct payment by the ryot brings the servant into 
direct touch with the villagers and makes for greater 
interest being felt in the work. 

The origin of these systems of payment must be 
traced to the time when money was not in common 
vogue ; they, however, continued to exist even after 
money had become fairly common as a medium of 

Attachment to exchange. They resulted in making 
the village. the village servants attached to the 
village, and, as the right to serve the 
village was often hereditary, the village servants were 
practically fixed to the village. Indeed, in some 
instances, a specific provision was made against their 
taking up extra work elsewhere. In an inscription 
dated Ills' A.D. 780 we are told that persons who are 
qualified to do the services of Ihattavrtti, kidai, adaippu, 
kuttam, kanakku , taccu and others should take up 
such services in the village only: “Those who engage 
themselves in these services beyond the village will be 
considered to have transgressed the law, to have com- 
mitted a fault against the great assembly and to have 
ruined the village”. 

In return for such payments the villager 
was entitled to have his work done without further 
individual payment ; in a few cases, the service included 

7 70 Hemingway, Trvchinopoly, p. 241, 

205 of 1919, 
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also service for the hamlets of the village. 781 The cus- 
tom of the time also laid down certain 
S6 of t servants.° ted rules for guidance of the village servants 
in their work. A washerman, e.g. was 
not to wear the clothes given to him for washing; if he 
wore, hired out or lent them, he was to he punished. 782 

(6) THE TEMPLE: ITS ECONOMIC ASPECT 

Introductory : secular functions of the Temple — The Temple as 
employer; number of persons employed — Free and servile — Office 
generally hereditary — V ages — 'Customary perquisites — Duties — 
Treatment of the employees by the Temple — Control over their 
conduct — The Temple as landlord; how the Temple acquired 
property — Direct farming and leases — House property — The 
Temple a careful landlord — Help rendered by the Temple to the 
tenants — The Temple as consumer— Services rendered by the 
Temple in the economic sphere: as lender — As depository — Recla- 
mation of land— Handicrafts — Poor relief — Other ways of contact 
between the Temple and villagers — Privileges of the Temple : irri- 
gation — Grazing — Property — Tolls — Taxation - — Miscellaneous 
— The Temple as donee — The wealth of the Temple — The South 
Indian Temple and the 'Mediaeval European Church — The Temple 
as an agency in breaking the isolation and self-sufficiency of the 
village. 


The religion of a community is not something 
unrelated to its secular activities any more than the 


Introductory: 
secular func* 


religious experience of an indivi- 
dual is apart from his general mental 


Tempief development. The Temple likewise was 
a powerful social and economic, entity 
besides being a source of religious inspiration for the 
people. 'Inscriptions give us some idea of the diverse 

1,1 210 of 1919;.. , ~ — ■ ~ 

m Vijnane£vara, The Mitak$ar&, ii, 238, 
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secular functions the Hindu temples were designed to 
discharge: they were fortresses, treasuries, court- 
houses, parks, fairs, exhibition sheds, and halls of 
learning and of amusement. Here we are more imme- 
diately concerned to note those spheres of activity in 
which the Temple touched the economic life of the 
people. 

The position of the Temple as an employer 
providing work and the means of livelihood for a 
large number of people is the most strik- 

The Temple as . . ,, . . a t i 

employer. mg thing in this connexion. Abdu-r 

Razzak noted with regard to Bidrur 

that all the village enjoyed pensions and allowances 

from that building (the temple ). 783 Perhaps the most 

detailed account of the number of 

N s“n b s e empioyed. P eo P le wll ° were thus supported by 
a temple and the wages they received 
is that given in the Tanjore inscriptions . 784 The list 
includes the following : — 


Employee 

Number 

Remuneration for each 

Dancing girls 

- 

400 

* 

1 veli of land and 1 house 

Dancing masters 

12 

4 to 2 

veli of land 

Singers 

5 

4 

ft 

Pipers 

7 

U 

tt . 

Drummers ... 

2 

4 

n 

Lute-players 

2 

n 

n 

Singers in Sanskrit 

3 

4 

n 

Singers in Tamil 

4 

4 

n 

Drummers (big) ... 

3 

1 

tt 


”* 1442 A.D., ’Abdu-r Razzak, Elliot, History, IV, p. 105. 
1011 A.D., South Iwl. Inscr., II, 66. 
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Employee 

Number 

Remuneration for each 

Conch-blowers 

2 

1 veil of land 

Pakkavadyar 

5 

i 

Gandharvar (Musicians)... 

3 

I » 

Drummer c .. 

1 

i 

Troops of musicians 

16 

f 

Tiruvdy kelvi 

5 

i 

Superintendents of temple 
women and female mu- 



sicians 

2 

2 

Accountants 

4 

2 

Under-accountants 

4 

1 

Drummers 

66 

i 

Sacred parasol-bearer 

1 


Sacred parasol-bearers ... 

10 

«/20 „ 

Lamp-lighter 

1 


Lamp-lighters 

7 

2 f, 

Sprinklers of water 

4 

i 

Cannaliyal 

2 

I 

Potter 

1 

x u 

Potters 

10 

8/20 „ 

Washermen 

2 

1 

Kavidi 

2 

"?> pf 

Barbers 

2 

2 If 

Barber 

1 

1 

Astrologers 

2 

i 

Astrologers ... 

4 


Tailors 

2 

1 

Jewel-stitcher 

1 

4 

Brazier ... 

1 

1 

Master-carpenter 

1 

4 

Assistant carpenters 

4 1 

1 » 

Panan 

4 

l* „ 

Superintendent of gold- 



smiths 

1 

n 

Total 

609 



The number of employees in the service of the 
Temple, and the variety of interests represented make 
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the position of the Temple as an employer considerably 
important. Nor should it be thought that the. instance 
above cited is an exceptional one. Other inscriptions 
from elsewhere and of later date give such accounts. 
An inscription of 1280 A.D. 785 from Kolar district 
informs us that 52 families of servants had to perform 
various duties in the temple and were paid by grants 
of land. The list includes Siva Bmhmanas , drummers, 
one dancing master, dancing girls, singers and stage 
managers, Brahmans for repeating prayers and con- 
ducting sacrifices, one gardener, families of potters and 
one accountant. 

To the list we may add the number of employees 
in institutions attached to and under the management 
of the temple. Such were the professors appointed to 
teach the Vedas, the teachers who expounded the 
Rupavatara, the Vyakarana and the Mimamsa em- 
ployed in the Vedic College attached to the temple in 
Ennayiram in South Arcot 786 and the men put in charge 
of conducting the hostel and the hospital in the same 
place. 

The labour employed by the temple may be classed 

Free and servile. into free and servile. The latter is 
treated elsewhere. 787 Connected with 
the former are certain interesting questions : Was the 
office hereditary? How were the employees paid? 


7,s About 1280 A.D., Ep. Oar., X, Bowringpet 38 a. 
’ 7&e A.R,E>> 1918, part ii, para 28, 

7 8 7 infra, ch. II, sec. (8), 
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What were their functions ? Was the treatment meted 
out to them as employees on the whole 

Office generally fair? Appointments to temple offices 
hereditary. were generally hereditary. An inscrip- 
tion 788 records that a new dancing master 
was appointed in the place of a deceased relative 
of his. The hereditary principle was apparently 
so strong that a certain Svamidevar cancelled 
an order of the king appointing two Saiva Acdryas and 
put in two others who possessed hereditary rights to the 
office . 789 In an order of appointment it is stated, 
“Instead of those among these persons, who would die 
or emigrate, the nearest relations of such persons were 
to receive that paddy and to recite the Tiruppadiyam. 
If the nearest relations of such persons were not quali- 
fied themselves, they were to select (other) qualified 
persons, to let (these) recite the Tiruppadiyam and to 
receive that paddy. If there were no near relations to 
such persons, the (other) incumbents of such appoint- 
ments were to select qualified persons for reciting the 
Tiruppadiyam and the person selected was to receive 
the paddy in the same way, as that person (whom he 
represented) had received it.” 790 In a few instances 
the particular relation who was to occupy the post was 
specified e.g. “the son of his [paternal uncle] who has 
married his daughter ”, 791 brother 792 etc. Occasionally 

T8S 23 of 1895, 6th. year of Rajendra-Cola. 

T ® 8 1087 A.D., 40 of 1906, 

780 1011 A.D., South Inti . Imcr., II, 65, p. 256. 

Trav. Arch, Series, III, 23. 1 

Ep. Inti., XI, pp. 184 ft 
™ i Bouth Inti,, Inscr., II, 66, sec. 427. 

T82 ibid., sec. 449. 
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where the choice had to be made from among a number 
of claimants or for specific reasons from outside the 
hereditary circle, the recommendations of a sabha seem 
. to have superseded the choice of an individual , 793 and 
even the hands of a sabha. ( parisad ) were tied by provi- 
sions made against abuse of their position . 794 The 
wages received by these employees are often reckoned 
wages i n terms of land 795 in fact it would 
appear to have been par excellence the 
system in vogue then . 708 Artisans too received wages 
in land . 797 Female attendants seem to have been pro- 
vided with houses also . 798 In a few instances the 
houses are said to have been double storeyed . 799 Some- 
times, the employees were also paid some money — prob- 
ably to enable them to purchase commodities which 
were obtainable only for money. In times of scarcity, 
however, when the temple had no funds, wages could 
be paid in kind. At Tiruvallam, for instance, when the 
temple had no fund, the trustees ordered that a certain 
portion of the sacrificial food ( prasada ) might be given 
to the arcaka-. 800 

Besides, there were certain customary perquisites 
which were not quite negligible, and increased the real- 
customary per- wages of the employee. Employees in 

quisites. * _ „ , 

some cases received food, some mscrip- 
tions specifically stating that Brahman employees and 

”* 1413 A.D., 576 of 1916" * 

794 991 A.D., Trav. Arch . Series, II, 7 €. 

795 supra, pp. 275 — 76* 

796 1139 A.D., 393 of 1915, Guntur. 

797 729 of 1919. 

798 1235 A.D., Ep, Ind VI, pp. 38—39. 

'“Bp. Ind., VI, pp. 38—39. 

890 234 of 1921. 
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Non-Brahman employees were served with food. 801 

» The washerman had, if we may infer from a 
later evidence, the right to receive the heads 
of animals sacrificed and one woman of that class 
received from the villagers collectively 3 sheep and 3 
rupees. 802 The temple also helped them in times of 
need. A temple woman was forced to sell, by public 
auction, her land in order to pay a fine imposed on her 
by Kalingarayar, probably a minister of king Vlra 
Pandya, and the temple purchased it. 803 

Besides permanent employees, the temple also 
sometimes employed labour for temporary work such 
as executing the repairs in the ishrine, and the wages 
paid took the form of gifts of land and a house-site. 804 
A variation of this was where such occasional services , 
became periodical and recurring; thus in the temples of 
the south we find carpenters were engaged and provided 
with land generally termed taccacdnyakhani, i.e., land 
set apart exclusively for the architects who were to look 
after the repairs in the temple, their duties also being 
described as dasaJtriyai, . 803 Masons similarly acquired 
the permanent right of repairing the temple. 806 

Where, however, lands were not assigned for wages, 
a gift of an annuity of paddy and a portion of the daily 
food offered to the gods made up the wages ; 807 or a 

* 01 277-0 of 1899, 1375 A.D. South Ind. Inscr., VI, 785. 

80 Mackenzie, The Village Feast , Jnd. Ant,, III, pp. 6—9. 

so* 277 of 1910, A.R.E. , 1911, part ii, para 43. 

804 1247 A.D., 403 of 1908. 

806 188 of 1909, A.R.E., 191 % part ii, para 60. 

808 1412 A.IX, 676 of 1909. 

88 » 676 of 1916. 
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house, land and some offered food combined made up 
the full wage. 808 In other cases, the wages were 
reckoned at a certain number of measures of paddy 
every day and a number of gold coins per year 809 ; in 
others again, only paddy, e.g. 3 huruni of paddy each 
to the drummers. 810 Where the wages took the form of 
land, the area of land allotted varied from 2 veli of land 
with an income of 200 luilam of paddy annually for 
high officials like the temple superintendent to half a 
veli with an income of 50 kalam, for servants, like the 
barber. Instances where paddy and money were com- 
bined also occur, e.g. 1 padaklm of paddy per day and 
4 Msu per year. 811 

It apjpears thus that the range of payment was 
between 200 Mlam and 50 kalam. 812 

The duties performed by the temple servants are 
in most cases clear from their designations, but it may 
_ not be so well, known that a washerman 

Duties. 

was to supply the cotton rags used for 
torches 813 on some occasions, and to carry the torch in 
front of the goddess ; he had, of course, some perquisites 
in return. ' 

Whether on the whole the treatment of its 
Treatment of the employees by the Temple was fair we 
t^ P Temp S ie. by have no adequate data to decide. We 
have instances, however, of temple 

_______ 

• 0 '1011 A.D., South Ind. Inscr., II, 69. 

* 10 Sowth Ind. Inscr*, II, 65. 

sll See list given above. 

812 infra, eh. VIII. 

* 18 See for the survival of the custom in parts of Mysore, Mackenzie. 
The Tillage Feast, Ind . Ant., Ill, pp. 6 — 8. 

E— 35 to:.'"' 
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servants continuing to serve the temple for over half a 
century e.g. an account of a blind washerman past ninety 
years who actually said that he had been for over half a 
century washing the clothes of the idols and would by 
the smell of the water with which the image was bathed 
tell accurately which was 1 the old image . 814 We have 
also stray instances where the employees were prepared 
even to lay down their life for the temple : these may 
point to the good relations maintained . 815 The evidence 
on the other side also may be given. Particularly 
those on the lowest rungs of the ladder seem to have 
suffered from petty oppression on the part of superiors. 
This is evidenced by a few inscriptions in the Travan- 
core State where it is stated e.g. that the drummers 
had a grievance as their holdings were taken 
up by those in authority to their own disadvantage and 
so they had to secure their position by having an order 
passed that the holdings of the drummers should not 
be taken up for cultivation or on mortgage by the 
koyiiudaiyar, the supervisors of the temple, and that 
those who transgressed this condition should be 
punished by fines . 818 

Generalization in respect of the treatment meted 
out is therefore not possible; the temple, however, 
would seem to have claimed powers to 
C °con!ducr r their the conduct of its ser- 

vants. One of the rules laid down is 
that temple servants should not borrow money; if they 
did, both the debtor and the creditor should be made to 

814 Krislmaswaini Aiyangar, South India, pp. 160 — 61. 

818 1281 A.D., A,RM„ 1927, 11, p. 41. 

* u Trav. Arch. Series, V, pp. 173 — 79. 
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pay a fine of 100 JcaZanjw of gold to the temple. 817 The 
punishment for disregarding the rules is more severe 
in another 818 where it is stated that, if a worshipping 
priest had received loan he should not be permitted to 
do duty in the temple, and that creditors Had no claim 
against the debtors, if they were temple servants, for 
the recovery of the loan. 


Closely connected with this aspect is the Temple as 
a landlord having many tenants under it. By accept- 
The Temple as ™8' gifts and purchases and by confis- 
the < Tempie° W ca ting lands for misappropriation of 
acquired pro- temple property 819 and in a few cases 

perty. 

by bequest of property by pious 
people, 820 or by accepting land in lieu of taxes due to the 
temple, 821 the Temple had generally large areas of land 
in its possession often marked out by the tirmculam or 
the tiruvali 822 — which in many cases enabled it to con- 
duct the temple services satisfactorily. No doubt some 
temples had a large income and others less, 823 the richer 
temples in a few cases, being prepared to help their 
poorer neighbours with their surplus income. 824 And 
certain measures helped the Temple to avoid parting 
with its property. Prevention of mortgaging or sell- 
ing temple land was one such; injunctions of this kind 
occur more frequently in the Canarese records, 825 in- 


817 Trav. Arch. Series? Ill* 39. 

818 ibicL, 41, 

818 203 of 1912. 

820 1238. A.D., 431 of im 
821 1506 A.D., 330 of 1921. 

832 113 of 1911. 

828 1231 A.D<, 537 of 1922, A.R.E., 1923, part ii, para 43. 
S24 ibid. ' 

828 1369 A.D., Ep. Oar IY, Yejandur 64, 
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fringement being punished with the confiscation of the 
property of the one who attempted such infringement. 
A similar example comes also from Cidambaram, South' 
Arcot, where it is said that the villagers taking up on 
mortgage the lands purchased, presented. to or other- 
wise owned by the temples, stubbornly refused to give 
back those lands to the temples and hence it was ordered 
that temple lands should in no case be let out on (long) 
lease nor should they be assigned to anyone as tax-free 
* hereditary property or free gift . 826 The kind of immov- 

able property owned by the temple included house sites 
and houses 827 either built by the temple or presented to 
it . 828 The environs of the temple were generally its pro- 
perty; there were special rules regarding the sale of 
house-sites in that locality . 829 Such house-sites could be 
gifted away by the temple in return for any special 
services rendered to it by private persons . 830 The 
temple owned gardens too where it grew flowers and 
fruits — an inscription even records the arrangements 
made for the disposal of fruits grown in the temple 
garden . 831 

Lands were either farmed by the temple managers, 
or let on lease. Among the systems of lease, followed 
by the Temple, ulavukkdni was one. This is seen 
Direct fanning to have consisted of a permanent lease 

and leases. 0 f an uncultivated waste which the 

lessee was authorised to reclaim with a view to grow 

1428 A.D., A.R.E., 1914 partii, para 27; 408~ofl922.~ 

8 ” 1235 A.D., 23p. Ind., VI, pp. 38 — 39. 

* J8 491 of 1909. 

»*» 1204 A.D., 486 of 1902. 

•*<>1393 A.D+ 649 of 1902. 

M1 17 of 1908. 
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the crops lie liked, wet or dry, including plantain, 
sugarcane, turmeric, ginger, areca and cocoanut, and 
after doing this, to pay the taxes in gold and in 


832 


gram; 

Similarly the Temple as owner of house property 
had rules for the construction and oeeupation 

House property. of the houses temple servants, etc. 

and the rents to be paid by the occu- 
pants; 833 from a record of Tirukkoyilur it -appears that 
the tenants occupying houses owned by the temple were 
to look after the repairs of the buildings themselves. 884 
Leases of house-sites were also given with certain con- 
ditions conducive to the interest of the temple, e.g., the 
lessee had to plant cocoanut trees in an allotted portion 
of land from the yield of which cocoanut oil had to be 
extracted after the 6th year of planting and supplied to 
the temple. 835 Another records an order of the temple 
fixing certain taxes leviable as f ormerly on the cocoanut 
trees grown in the house-sites and backyards of houses 
in the premises of the temple. 836 

How far the Temple as a landowner differed 
from other private landowners, we have no means of 
ascertaining. That it had a special character of its 
own was maintained by the fact that leases were entered 
in the nam e of Candesvara, the first servant of God— 


881 353 of 1912, A.R :E„ 1913, part ii, para 56. 
888 1243 A.D., 511 of 1920. 

884 357 of 1921. 

888 1003 A.D., 512 of 1922. 

888 354 of 1927. 
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thus reminding the tenants that they held of (tod and 
not of human agency . 837 

That the Temple was careful to ensure the proper 
payment of its dues is seen from the fact that officers 
of the temple were appointed to super- 
T carefuuandtord. vise the harvesting (kankaniccu ) , 838 
that it was customary to take from the 
tenant an extra quantity of grain to meet wastage , 839 
and that failure to comply with the conditions of 
assignment deprived the cultivator of his cultivating 
right . 840 Again inscriptions definitely mention that 
such charges as the carriage hire, tolls and ferry dues 
required for transporting the paddy from the thresh- 
ing ground to the temple court yard, where it had to be 
measured out free from chaff, dust and unripe grains, 
must be borne by the cultivator and that the stipulated 
quantity of paddy should be given in heaped mea- 
sures . 841 Again sureties were often provided; in case 
tenants ran away without paying the dues, the amount 
was recovered from the man who stood surety for 
them . 842 Instances also occur where the tenants usurped 
the temple land and the trustees had to restore it . 843 

■It i® to be noted that the conditions of temple 
tenancy were governed in part by the necessities of the 
temple e.g. provisions like those who hold the lands 

"'Trav, Arch . Series, III, p. 164, 

838 1036 A.D., Trav . Arch. Series * II, 7M, 

**°Trav . Arch. Series, III, 40, p. 177. 

8 40 ibid. 

a41 1196 A.D<, Trav . Arch. Series, III, 9. 

842 1276 A.D., 426 of 1912. 

® 4t iS mth Inti. Inscr., V, 704. 
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meant for perpetual lamps should pay the dues in 
instalments. The rent from lands set apart for 
burning lamps during the month ‘Vrseika’ must be 
classed under this category. 844 The temple tenants 
were also generally not allowed to alienate their hold- 
ings by mortgage or sale; they had only the right of 
engagement under stipulated conditions. 845 

It must be said in this connexion that there are 
many instances where humane treatment was 
meted out to the tenants. For one thing, needy 
cultivators could occasionally bor- 

H theTemp r ie d to y row f rom the temple treasury to meet 
the tenants. urgent seasonal demands, 846 Again 

an inscription of 1216 A.D. records how 
in times of distress when tenants were leaving their 
fields, a good kdniyalan in the service of the temple 
gave them what was required for ‘maintenance’. 847 
Instances also occur where tenants were supplied with 
houses to live in. 848 * ' 

The Temple was also a consumer. Cocoanuf, sandal, 
rice, turmeric, incense, leaves, flowers, lights, ghee, salt, 
pepper, arecanut and betel nuts are 
The Temple as mentioned in an inscription of 1372 A.D. 

as being generally used, 849 and we may 
suppose this held good generally of South Indian 
temple® with the addition of oil, mustard, pulse, sugar, 

844 Trav, Arch. Series, II, 7 C. 

***Trav. Arch. Series, III, 23. 

846 1178 A.D., E p. Car., V, Belur 83. 

& ^A.R.E., 1918, part ii, para 41. 

848 443 of 1921. 

84fi $p, Car., IV, Gupdlupet 35, about 1372 A.D. 
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plantains, curds, firewood, etc . 830 The interesting point 
about the list is the internal demand for spices. Rose- 
water, musk, camphor and European saffron were in 
demand almost everywhere . 851 Camphor of good 
quality was imported from the East, and as it had to 
be paid for in cash, endowments for camphor were 
invariably lent out at money interest. 

The services that the temple rendered to the people 
of the village were manifold. Giving 

Se by iC the r Tempi e e d l° ans f rom the temple treasury was 
in the economic one important service. To the culti- 
lender. vators in times of need , 852 to the dis- 

tressed father anxious to perform the 
marriage of his daughter 853 or for indefinite pur- 
poses 854 money was lent with or without security . 855 
The personal credit of the borrower perhaps counted. 
Besides such services to individuals, sometimes, the 
temple rendered a general service to the village : when 
the village tank breached and no funds were available 
for the repair, the temple authorities helped the vil- 
lagers, we are told, by selling a portion of the temple 
land and utilizing the proceeds for repairing the breach 
in the tank . 856 Tillage assemblies also borrowed from 
temples for purposes such as purchasing house sites . 857 

•“South l*d. Inver., II, 6. 

* 81 1259\AJX, 160 of 1906 — pcminvr, kasturi, karpuram, Jcunkumam, 

852 1178 A.D., Ep. Gar V, Belur 83. 

** z Ep. Car., VI, MMgere 62. 

SB4 1078 A.D., 163 of 1910. 

1184 A.D<, 394 of 1922. 

1269 A.D., Inscriptions of the Pudukkottai State, 379. 

* ZB Ep. Oar., VI, Mu<Igere 62. * : 1 

8 **1382-3 A.D., 241 and 251 of 1906. 

i87 1105 A.D., 228 of 1923; Inscriptions of the Pudukk&ttai State, 499. 
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As depository. 


Whether the South Indian Temple also served the 
complementary function of serving as a depository for 
private individuals (apart from funds 
meant as endowments in temples) is 
not clear from available evidence. It is possible that 
as deposits in the temples were sacred, and could not 
be stolen without committing sacrilege, private indivi- 
duals resorted to it to take advantage of the safety it 
afforded but in the absence of positive evidence we are 
unable to more than venture this suggestion. 858 

The encouragement given by the temple to the 
reclamation of lands has already been dealt with. 

Indirectly gifts of land to temples be- 
ing considered meritorious, pious people 
thought it worthy to reclaim land in 
order to gift it to the temple; 859 besides it directly re- 
claimed lands ; 860 it also stimulated it by its system of 
favourable leases — an important economic service. Be 
it also noted that not only did the temple open up a new 
locality, but helped to increase the: population of an 
already inhabited place, e.g. we are told Rajendra 
Cola II issued an order to the effect that 25 families of 
iSankarappadi should be settled in the land at 
Tiruvalangadu, that the new settlement should be called 
Rajendra Solappadi and that the new settlers should 
have the dufy of looking after the fifteen lamps of the 
temple. 881 


Reclamation of 
land. 


868 It may be noted in passing tliat such functions were fulfilled by 
temples in ancient Babylon, Egypt and Greece; see Weber, Economic 
History, pp. 256 — 57. 

850 128 and 103 of 1912; A.R.E., 1913, part ii, para 24; see also 32 
of 1906. 

* 60 supra, pp. 195 — 96; see also 32 of 1906 and 658 of 1919. 

South $n&. Inscr., 111 , 65 , 
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Other inscriptions tell us the way in which temples 
gave encouragement to handicrafts and particularly to 
weavers by giving them favourable 

Handicrafts. terms for colonising the precincts of the 
temple. 862 

From a few records copied in the Travancore 
State, we learn that one or two of its rulers demarcated 
some lands to enable certain classes of weavers, etc., to 
colonise them and by exemption of the residents from 
certain taxes and by the grant of other small 
concessions to them made these colonies what are 
called anjindnpugalidam or asylums for the fearful 
(oppressed). 863 

It is noteworthy that such services were appre- 
ciated by villagers. In times of need, therefore, private 
individuals also helped the temple. We are told a 
certain Tirunattapperumal spent 400 panam for the 
temple during a famine in 1391 A. D. 864 When the 
temple suffered loss on account of mortgaged property, 
the villagers came forward to replenish the loss ; 865 
besides, the Temple enlisted the sympathy and economic 
help from' the gentry by its valuable system of ‘temple 
honours’ — receiving the sacred cloth, parivattam, 
tlrtha, and the sacred ashes, etc — which were distri- 
buted with discretion, and specially for those who 
helped towards the up-keep of the temple. 866 

s<,s 368, 370 and 381 of 1923; A.R.E., 1924, part if, para 40. 

1927, part ii, para 54. 587 of 1926, 1302 A.D. 

■ 649 of 1902. 

•«* 382 of 1916. 

of 1916, 1916, part ii, para 83- 
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But perhaps the greatest service rendered by the 
temple was that it acted as a centre of poor relief. 

Poor-relief. Voluntary charity was no doubt spas- 
modic; but some system was possible 
when a part, at least, of this spasmodic charity could be 
collected in a central place like the temple. One func- 
tion where it coupled poor-relief with service of a more 
lasting character was when it received endowments for 
feeding and clothing and imparting instruction to 
students ; in this function the temple was usually helped 
by an adjunct, the matha, often attached to it, 867 the 
property of the latter being often amalgamated with that 
of the temple. The educational institutions organised 
by some temples were- very large establishments. An 
inscription of 1122 A.D. records a gift of 41 villages 
by the king for such a purpose at Kurnool. 868 The 
Ennayiram inscription records the grant of 45 veli of 
land, for similar purposes. 869 A further purpose was 
served when the temples started hospitals in addi- 
tion. 870 The temple was also the place where ancient 
kings performed their tuMbhdra and Mranyagarbha 
ceremonies. The Tamil work Koyilolugu states that 
the great Pandya king, Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya I 
(1251-71 A.D.), built several tulapurusa-mandapas 
in the Srirangam temple and had his twlabhara cere- 
mony performed there several times. 871 

88 ’ 1453 A.D., 583 of 1916. 

888 2 5 9 of 1905. 

1918, part ii, paras 27 — 31, 333 of 1917, Trav. Arch. Series^ 

II, p. 138. 

870 1062 — 67 A.D., 182 of 1915, A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 16, Trav. Arch. 
Series, II, p. 149— fitir&d&lai, p, 138 

871 Subramania Iyer, Historical Sketched, pp. 338—39* 
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- In other ways also the Temple kept in touch with 
the villagers. Occasional contribu- 
0t tTct 'between ° n ' tions f rom the people of the locality was 
the temple and one such. A contribution from the 

villagers. 

farmers for a lamp was being daily 
collected at Malavalli; 872 in other instances, the contri- 
bution collected was in kind — rice, vegetables, ghee, and 
betel leaves, evidently meant for offerings. 873 An 
inscription of 1228 A.D. records that the temple was 
authorised, according to an agreement drawn up by all 
classes of people, to collect a certain amount from cities, 
villages and military stations to provide funds for 
repairs, 874 the amount that the individual had to pay 
being determined by his caste or occupation. Another 
point of contact was the investment of endowed money 
with villagers, who agreed to pay the interest on that 
sum every year to the authorities of the temple on whose 
behalf the investment was made. It is interesting to 
note that the agreement held good in perpetuity for the 
obligation implied also bound the descendants of the 
original borrower, of “ the house where the money 
had been given” (invested). 875 Exchange of lands of 
villagers, with temple lands also occasionally took 
place. 878 Again, if the devadana lands were lying waste 


^-Ep. Car., Ill, Malavalli 90, 1520 A.D. 

8T3 Fj). Car., Ill, TirumukudaJ — Narsipur 81 — 1320 A.D. 

8 7 * Inscriptions of the Pudukkottai State, 285. 

* 75 Manaiyil ko$utta panam , Ep. Ind XV, pp. 146—47; the editor of 
the inscription adds, “The obligation implied in it w,as not personal, but 
territorial”* For the prevalence of the custom in modern times in some 
Villages in the Malabar district, see ibid. 

876 1073 A.D., 110 of 1911, 399 Of 1913 and 326 of 1923. 
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for want of tenants, private individuals purchased them 
and helped the temple. 877 

The privileges, which the temple enjoyed in the 
economic sphere, appear as though they were a return 

Privileges of the f or the services rendered by the temple. 

Tem pi e: irriga- First, came its privileges in the matter 

of irrigation. The formula “the first 
turn of water must flow to (the fields of) the god; the 
water of the channel issuing from the tank must (first) 
irrigate only the 29 ma of land, and then be distributed 
(for further irrigation )” is found in an inscription 
from Vikramangalam, Madura district. 878 The first 
claim seems to have been established as a customary 
right; for an inscription of 1021 says that the irrigation 
of wet land from the channel was to be in the usual order, 
permitting the temple garden the first claim. 870 Some- 
times, in addition, a certain proportion, such as of 
the water flowing in the river or channel was appro- 
priated for the temple. 880 Elsewhere, the right to 
excess water which overflowed from the tank of a cer- 
tain village was granted by the ur to the temple. 881 The 
Temple also could prohibit others using particular 
tanks reserved for it; 882 the sanction to enforce this 
right was often the threat of calling down divine anger, 
and excommunication from the religious group. 883 

srT 250 of 1914. 

878 1200 A.D. — Arch. Si irv, Southern InMa, IV, part i, 18, Vikra- 
mangalam, 

See also Ep. Car,, V, Arsikere 127, 1185 A.D. 

879 172 of 1915, A.R.E+ 1916, part ii, para 11. 

880 498 of 1926, A.R.E., 1927, part ii, para 87. 

881 1221 A.D'i, 399 of 1916, 

882 197 of 1925; 1185 A.D., Ep. Car,, V, Arsikere 127. 
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The privilege of free grazing allowed to the 
temple cows was indeed a valuable one. We are told, e.g. 

Grazing. that “ the cows and sheep belonging to 
the temple may freely graze on certain 
land® in a large number of villages in Tondaimandalara 
whose names are enumerated and that no tax will be 
levied on them by the owners ;” 884 a variation of this 
was found in the remission of graaing fees, pullari and 
‘Mari’ house-tax due from the herdsmen who tended 
temple cows . 885 

Another privilege which was perhaps limited in its 
application was the right, voluntarily granted to the 
Temple by communities in certain localities, to receive 
the property of those who died without 
sons, as well as unclaimed property ; 888 
a variation of this is found in an inscription from 
Shimoga where we read: “ if anyone in your villages 
dies without children, brothers or other posterity, 
all their jewels and property, whatever it may 
be, we will distribute among claimants of the same 
gdtra as the deceased. If there should be no such clai- 
mants, we will give it to the temple of the village .” 887 
Again the property of residents who were servants of 
the temple was to be confiscated to the temple treasury 
after their death if they left no, issue . 888 If there was 
excess of land discovered by comparison with existing 
village accounts the temple was the fit recipient of 


Property. 


884 623 of 1919. 

88 *1336 A.D., 388 of 1926. 

SS6 1181 A.D., Ep. Car., VII, Shikarpur 119. 
887 #p. Car., VIII, Nagar 5. 

888 154 of 1909, A.K.E., 191 % part ii, para 42, 
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this . 880 The residents of a nadu decided that if any 
damage was caused to the arable land or if any injury 
was committed on the highway, a piece of land was to be 
assigned to the temple as punishment . 890 Similarly 
the property of those who were censured for their lean- 
ings towards Vaisnavism 891 was confiscated in favour 
of the temple. A curious instance of the Temple being 
considered the reserve claimant for particular types of 
unclaimed property is given in a Mysore inscrip- 
tion : 892 “The property of the elder brother should go 
to the younger, that of the younger to the elder, and in 
case there were no heirs it should go to relations ; but 
a tank in such a case became the property of a Siva 
temple. ” 

Again in cases where arbitration was to take place, 
the members who represented the residents of many 
surrounding villages promised help on condition the 
parties concerned endowed same land in their village 
to the temple . 898 

A'-'/; C.' A\. , ;■ ■/ ' A;-''' 1'''' A- 

On marriage occasions by private agreement, a 
certain amount of money was set apart for the 
temple . 894 ' > 

The Temple also secured immunity from petty tolls 

Tol]g for the conveyance of its goods, a free 

pass being often granted for its 

888 311 of 1913. 

890 373 of 1914; see Inscriptions of the Pudukkoitai State, 156. 

891 257 of 1925, A.R.E., 1925, part ii, para 20. 

** 2 A.R.M., 1920, para 98—1313 A.D. Italics are mine. 

898 1460 A.D. — Inscriptions of the Pudukkdftai State, 799. 

894 383 of 1905; Inscriptions of the Pud ukkdffai State, 28$. 
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bullocks, a useful privilege at a time when tolls were an 
important item adding to the price of a commodity. 

Remission of taxes was quite a regular feature; 

Taxation. Nuniz says that the king granted to the 
pagodas a fifth part of the revenue of 
his kingdom. 895 Sometimes this was effected on a 
representation made to the king by the authorities of 
the temple; 898 in other cases, it was done when a private 
person capitalised the value of the annual tax; 897 in 
others again, the king did it of his own accord. An 
example on a large scale is the one made by Krishna 
Raya who remitted the jodi, arasuperu and other taxes 
in favour of certain &iva and Visnu temples, the 
revenue amounting to 10,000 varaha. Where taxes 
were not wholly remitted, lower rates were imposed. 898 

* 

In some instances of remission, however, the 
temple tenants were only apparently exempted 
from certain customary taxes, they being in 
reality expected to give them instead to the temple. 899 
Instances also occur where the temple lands were 
once assessed but later were made tax-free. 900 This 
particular privilege depending as it did on government 
seems to have lost its old significance in some parts of 

895 Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire? p. 304, 

898 1290 A.D., 268 of 1905. 

897 355 of 1907; copies of the order of the king are found in the 
Trichinopoly, South Arcot and Tanjore districts— A.R.E. } 1906, part ii, 
para 48. 

898 433 of 1921. 

899 527 of 1912, AJBJSa 1913, part ii, para 69. 

376 of 1913/ A.R.E., 1914, part ii, para 27, 

800 17$ of 1913. 
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the country which came under Mahomedan rule . 901 
though elsewhere we have evidence of the fact that they 
also respected the privileges of the temple. 

The privilege of remission of taxes did not ordi- 
narily lead to a corresponding enhancement in the pro- 
perty of others, but that this was not always sure may 
be seen from an inscription of Sundara-Pandya . 902 It 
was decided to remit the dues on lands given for wor- 
ship to the temple at Cidambaram, care being taken to 
enhance the rent proportionately on the remaining 
lands in the village so as to recoup the amount remitted. 

It is necessary at this stage to emphasize the fact 
that it is an erroneous idea that all temple lands were 
free from taxes. The fact that remissions were made 
proves that the normal feature was that the temple had 
to pay the taxes. Again there are clear instances 
where arrangements are made to recover taxes due to 
the king from the temple 903 and rules were laid down 
in regard to the levying of taxes on temples . 904 

As extreme instances of the privileged position of 
the temple, we may note that the streets of a village could 

Miscellaneous he re-arranged to suit the altered ehara e- 

ter of the processions of the god , 905 and 
houses of private individuals could be acquired because 
they were required in constructing the prakara of the 

901 64 of 1916, A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 33. 

802 535 of 1920. 

»«* 146 Of 1927. 

904 267 of 1927, 29th year of KulSttunga Cola. 

"'1086 A.D., 288 of 1907. 
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temple according to the Sdstrds , 908 with exchange of 
sites, if possible . 907 

The gifts received by the Temple were of numerous 
kinds. The Tanjore inscriptions prove that utensils, 
bells, articles of jewelry, copper and 
T doMe mple as stone images were usually dedicated in 
temple in large numbers, the dedica- 
tions being generally made in accordance with the 
directions contained in Hemadri’s DdnaMianda 908 
Buffaloes 909 and! cows, 910 — the number received was 
sometimes so large that the temple had to sell away 
some of them as it was found difficult to protect them 
against robbers — were also common objects of gift. 

The vrsabhas granted to the temple became privi- 
leged by the very fact of their belonging to a privileged 
body . 911 The Mitdksara says that the utsrstarpasavah, 
i.e, cows let loose in honour of a deity according to the 
rites and consecrating bulls and the like, should be set 
free and should not be fined even when another’s crop is 
consumed by them . 912 This theoretical statement of the 
author of the Mitdksara is supported by a passage in 
Paes, where he says that the temples had many bulls 
presented to them by devotees and these bulls went 
about the city without any one causing them any harm 
or loss . 913 

••• 1201 A.D., 408 of 1916. 

»»’ 1099 A.D., 441 of 1921. 

908 South Inti. Inscr II, 1 — 10, Hemadri, Danakhanda, and Burnell, 
Bcmth Indian Palaeography , p. 58. 

908 262 and 263 of 1905. % 

910 315 of 1904. 

911 421 of 1913. 

912 Vijfian!§£vara, The Mitdksara, ii, 163. 

013 Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Umpire, p, 238, 1520 A.P. 
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The endowments were made mostly for specific 
purposes and invested also specifically; e.g. an inscrip- 
tion records 014 that in 1391 A.D. an endowment was 
made for the supply of a garland of tulasi leaves to the 
temple. A festival was to be conducted with the rent 
realised on a house presented to it by a private indivi- 
dual. 915 

An inscription from Travaneore is quite explicit 
on this point: — “ The income from those items that are 
set apart for the lamps and food offering, or for the 
feeding of Brahmanas and the lamps, or for food 
offering and feeding of Brahmanas or for the recitation 
of the Mahabharata should not be appropriated to or 
spent upon one another, but must be 'expended only 
for those purposes for which they are intended.” 916 

A novel mode of endowing temples is noted in an 
inscription of the thirteenth century. 917 The king is 
said to have presented different kinds of fruits which 
were manufactured out of heaps of gold, such as areca- 
nuts, jack-fruits, plantains, eocoanuts and mangoes, 
besides golden images and arches, golden ears, troughs, 
aureoles and pedestals, golden armours and thrones. 

The temple had sometimes surpluses from its 
annual income — though occasionally 
T1 Tempie th ° f the suc ^ surpluses were utilized in celebrat- 
ing festivals,, etc., 918 or in helping the 
poor ones, 910 these surpluses were often utilized in 

““1.391 A.D., 267 of 1899. 

915 491 of 1909. 

»ii>Trav. Arch. Series, II, 7 C. 

917 1257 AJD <( Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 15. 

978 1263 A.D., 363 of 1914. 

919 1231 A.D., 537 of 1922, A.R.E., 1923, part ii, para 43 
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making gold ornaments and silver vessels and were 
thus a sort of reserve fund, 020 its use being vindicated 
in times of scarcity. 821 

In these several ways the temples became centres 
of hoarded wealth. Kings and chiefs, merchants and 
land owners vied with one another in presenting rich 
offerings to their favourite places of worship, and when 
it is remembered that this practice had been going on 
from time immemorial, there is no wonder that the 
wealth of the temples was an attraction for the inva- 
ders. We are told that in 1310 A.D. Malik Kafur 
carried away 96,000 mans of gold estimated at a 
hundred million sterling of English money. 922 Barbosa 
also testifies 923 to the great wealth of the temples. 

It is interesting to compare the South Indian 
temple with the mediaeval European Church. We are 
told so far as cases of individual hard- 
T Tempie t: ana'ue went, the church strove to diminish 

pean a chur^ ur °' ^e sufferings of the poor ; the monas- 
teries were the homes of industry and 
in particular of the scientific treatment of agriculture ; 
they were secure colleges for the learned and they were 
hospitals and alms-houses for the suffering. The 
festivals and the markets held under their authority 
gave freedom and safety to trade. The clergy and 
monastic orders did much for the physical and moral 
well being of the people. These observations seem to be 

78 of 1897. 

821 1205 A.D., 458 of 1913, A.R.E., 1914, part ii, para 17. 

0 --See Sewell, A Forgotten Empire , pp. 402—03. 

033 1516, Barbosa, An Account , 1, pp, 115 and 196, 
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applicable to the temple of South India, almost word 
for word — only the men connected with the temple were 
mostly lay men in India. 

A study of the temple in its economic aspect, it 
may be noted in conclusion, warns us against exagge- 
The temple as an rating the isolation and self-sufficiency 
tug the isolation of the mediaeval village. The point is 
ciency ^/^the dealt with later. 924 Here we may 

village. note that the temple by its ownership of 

land in different localities 925 made it necessary for 
economic relations to be maintained between village 
and village; the employees who served it were drawn 
not all from the same locality, 926 and in all these ways 
it helped to maintain contact between different villages. 

(7) INTERNAL MIGRATION 

Importance of the subject — Nature of the material — Rural and 
urban — The migratory habit — Individual and group movements — 
Individual migration — Group migration — Migrations of Brahman 
families — Desire to enter government service — Military colonies — 
Political and social causes — Economic eauses — Urban migration — 
Migration on a large scale — -Conclusion. 

The subject of internal migration has received 
little consideration at the hands of the 
importance of the modern economist 927 owing perhaps to 
of the material, the want of classified material requisite 
for the purposes of such a study. Much 
more difficult is it for the student of economic history 

02 4 infra, cli. II, sec. (9). 

025 44 of 1906, 133 of 1909. . r 

South Ind. Inscr., II, 69. 

027 Probably the earliest writer to draw attention to its importance 
was Bucher in his Industrial Evolution, pp. 345 ft 
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to get material in this connexion which could be sub- 
jected to a scientific analysis. The difficulty is in part 
one of deficient chronology. Many of the sub-castes of 
the country preserve traditions of their ancestors 
having migrated from particular localities. 028 They 
are important as showing the character of the migra- 
tion, and the motives which underlay such movements; 
in others, the prefix to their names indicates some old 
places from which they profess to have migrated, 
e.g. the Pakanatis , the name of a certain set of 
T elugu-sp caking Sudras, now in the Mysore territory, 
is traceable to Paka, mentioned in the Bitragunt-a 
inscription of 1356 A.D. ; 920 the Mulikinaduvaru 
profess to have emigrated from the Mulikidesa, i.e. the 
Muliki country on the northern bank of the Penpar 
river, in the Cuddapah district. .We have again the 
Srmaduvaru, Kasalnaduvaru, Yelnaduvaru, etc., all 
called after the name of the respective places from 
which they first emigrated, 030 but when they migrated 
cannot in all cases be made out with certainty. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the subject is 
of sufficient importance to merit a notice— which will 
serve to draw attention to the nature of the issues in- 
volved and constitute a general statement of the results 
of internal migration on mediaeval economic life. 

While the migration of people within the country 
had its results on urban life and industry as well, the 
Rural and urban, samples of such migrations as have 
come down to us, sporadic as well as 

038 See Thurston, Castes and Tribes, II, Dhobi, Golia, Iflayan, etc* 

Ind. 9 III, p. 24. 
lnd h IV, p, 34 n. 4. ^ 
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these on a large scale, appear to us predominantly rural 
in character, both in the motives which gave rise to 
them and in the results left behind. 


- ' At the outset what strikes one is that despite the 
lack of fast and comfortable means of transport, the 


The migratory 
habit. 


individual in the middle ages appears 
much more migratory than what cur- 
rent conceptions of the isolation and 
self-sufficing nature of the mediaeval village would lead 
one to think. 


From time to time colonies of Telugu and Canarese 
speaking people have found their way down to the 
southern or Tamil country. In some cases they have 
been invited to settle down as cultivators in localities 
where waste lands were available. In others they fol- 
lowed probably in the train of invading armies. In the 
some way people from the Maratha country have 
settled in the south. We have movements of indivi- 
duals sporadic and unorganised; we have also move- 
ments of groups which differ from the 

Individual and . . , 

group move- abom not merely in being on a larger 

ments. , t , , , 

scale, but more permanent and orga- 
nised ; but they are similar in that both imply a change 
of locality by persons seeking more favourable condi- 
tions of life. ; 

To the category of individual migrations belong 
gypsy life, peddling, the carrying on of 
individual migra- itinerant, trades such as those of the 
tlon - Ayyavole merchants, and migrations 

of a religious character. The epitaphs 
describing the sallekhcma of the Tains show that 
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in order to end their life by the rite of sallekhana 
persons came to Belgola (in the Mysore State) 
from the north and from various places in the south and 
even from such a distant place as Madura; 931 eminent 
Jaina gurus, poets, artists, chiefs, officers, and other 
high personages in common with ordinary people 
deemed it a duty to visit the place at least once in their 
life-time. 932 Occasions when ascetics and their pupils 
left one matha to live in another form a third. 933 

Group migration is here technically used to denote 
the migration of a group of families often belonging to 
the same class in the social hierarchy. 
G ^r™ionsof n ~" binder this head come those migrations 
Brahman of Brahman families who were invited 

families. 

by grants of land to settle permanently. 
Kings and chiefs thought it a meritorious act to open 
up tracts of waste lands, to have houses built, and to. 
settle Brahman families often numbering 108, and to 
provide for their maintenance with grants of land. 
Evidence of these settlements of Brahman colonies 
comes from all parts of the country ; but perhaps the 
most important are those which gave occasion to those 
movements of groups from one linguistic area to 
another. The names of the grantees of the Silahara 
kings of Tana point to a Kanarese or Telugu source; 
they appear to be southerners; and ayyas or high-caste 
Dravidian Hindus appear to have had considerable in- 
fluence at their court. 934 Three hundred families of 

**\Ep. can, II, 10, 56, 117, 317, ~ 421, etc. 

9 “ibid., pp. 75-76. 

»” 504 of 1909, 1910, part ii, para 33. 

century, Nairne, The Konlcan , Bombay Gazetteer, I, part ii, 
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Brahmans “coming from Dravidian lands, members of 
divers gotras” were granted the Village Mrugunda in 
the Bellary district; 935 60 families of Dravida- 
Brahmanas are said to have settled down in Guntur. 935 * 
Often such agraharas were divided into vrttis; the 
share of the vrttis being, in some cases, proportionate 
to the number of members in the families of the 
donees. 036 

The economic results of such movements may now 
be summarized. First they set up a small leisured 
landlord class, living upon the labour of a larger num- 
ber of tenants and small cultivators who were bound by 
various ties to serve their new masters. In many cases 
such settlements are expressly stated to be given 
“under charter, with a settlement of whatever is includ- 
ed in the tribhoga, as being exempt from tolls, taxes 
and opposing claims, immune from all payments ...... 

carrying with it treasure and trouvaille, and wholly 
free”; 037 in others 1 , they were sarvamanya for a fixed 
period, three, four years 938 and so on, the tenants and 
other inhabitants, including the artisans and traders, 
all having to pay their dues to the new landlords. The • 
collection of taxes was directly undertaken by the new 

Q * s Ep. Inti., XII, p. 145; also see A.R.E., 1913, appendix A, copper- 
plate 8. ■ 

83 58 94 of 1917 and A.R.E., 1917, part ii, paras 34-36. This last seems 
partly to disprove the statements made by Cornish in Madras Census, 
Vol. I, p. 67, that there is "no instance of the Tamil people pushing their 
colonies up towards the north”, and that “The migrations appear to have 
been always from north to south.” 

Ind,, XVI, p. 302. 

Ind,, XII, p. 145, Nilgunda, Bellary Vikramaditya VI, 12th and 

48th years. 

838 1471 A.D., 120 of 1921, A, RE,, 1921, part ii, para 49, 
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landlords. The Tamil term ‘tcmiyur’ is expressive of 
the character of these little colonies : they were in- 
dependent. 

It is possible to cite in justification the text of the 
Mitakmra that Brahmans should he provided with 
lands , 939 where they could follow their dharma with 
freedom from the disturbing effects of poverty; we 
may even grant that kings and chiefs endowed such 
settlements from the same motive. It may be possible 
to go further and hold that some at least of the reci- 
pients of such benefits set up an example of good and 
contented life, •* ‘earing more for the soul than for the 
body”; but what is important to us from the economic 
point of view, is that they led in many cases to a change 
in tenure from severalty to joint . 940 Again the new 
community tried to be exclusive in preventing strangers 
from getting entry into their fold by the custom of pre- 
emption . 941 

Such inducements as we have mentioned above do 
not seem to have been necessary in all cases. Espe- 
cially in the troublous times which followed the irrup- 
tions of Mahomedans into Southern India, many 
families of Brahmans, fled southwards and sought pro- 
tection from the rulers, e.g. of Madura. Many followed 
the Mysore generals and others again came in search 
of employment. Nelson held 942 that these foreign 
Brahmans in Madura were chiefly Telugus, some from 

»»»Vijnanesvara, Mitdk$ard, i, 339. ii, 185, 186. 

940 supra, ch, II, sec. (2) ii. 

941 779 of 1922. 

942 Nelson, The Madurg Qotmtry, part ii, p. 2$. 
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Kanara, Mysore, Gujarat and from the Maratha coun- 
tries ; others were sent by the kings of Vijayanagar to 
control their southern conquests. 943 

Another motive of such migrations would appear 
to be the desire to enter government service — that prob- 

Desire to enter ably explains the settlement _ of the 

government popular tradition of the Aravelu- 
service. 

Mydgins, 944 in the Telugu country; 
they called themselves Aravelu-N iydgins, i.e. ‘the six 
thousand officials, because their community then con- 
sisted of 6000 families’ 945 and are said to have entered 
the Government service in the time of the Mahomedan 
rule. 


Again, military colonies, as a check on trouble- 
some petty chiefs are said to have been established by 
, . Kulottunga I in the agricultural tracts 
of the Pandya country, along the 
road to Kottaru. 940 

An example of a migration due to political causes 
appears in an inscription from Tiruk- 
Poiitieai and kadaiyur, Tanjorie district. The king 

social causes. * # 

made over a certain portion of his tern- 
tory to his younger brother, there was distress in the 
country and some people emigrated. Kulasekhara 
apparently resumed the ceded territory subsequently. 
As a result of this step the people who had migrated to 
other provinces in the interval returned to their native 

043 Subramiah Pantuiu, Some Milestones, p. 2. 

Wilson, The Mackenzie Collection, I, pp. cxlv and cxlvi. 

>**Ep. Info, IV, p. 34, n. 4, 1186 A.D. 

11 4 “ibid. A 

•“Krislmaswami Aiyangar, South India, p. 1, 
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country. 947 The terror caused by the victories of 
Ceylon is said to be the cause of the migration of fami- 
lies in the time of Rajadhiraja II (1178 A.D.). 048 A 
social difficulty explains the migration of the Telugu- 
speaking Tdttiyans who say that they are immigrants 
from north of the Tmigabhadra and that they left the 
country in order to avoid the vengeance of the Maho- 
medans who were angry because they had broken their 
promise to give one of their girls in marriage to a 
Mahomedan. 949 


Of migrations due primarily to economic causes, 
we have some examples ; they are, however, marked not 
by the movement of any particular class or community, 

Economic causes. but of those individuals or families who 
were affected by adverse economic 
conditions. Such e.g. were the movements of persons 
due to famines and epidemics which accompanied them. 
Famine, plague and marijvara are given as reasons 
for a migration of the people in an inscription of 
1257-8 A.D. 950 In 1472, when there was famine in the 
Dekhan, a large number of inhabitants of all classes 
fled to Gujarat and Malwa, which had escaped the 
visitation. 951 


The effects of such a migration would be a tem- 
porary dislocation in cultivation which would naturally 
be resumed when rain fell in greater abundance, or 
when the diseases disappeared. They led, however, to ' 

«< 7 46 of 1906, A.R.E., 1907, part ii, para 27. 

731 of 1909, A.R.E., 1910, part ii, para 28. 

” 40 XIV century, Hemingway, TricMrwpoty, p. 121. 

» 60 580 of 1907, A.R.E., 1908, part ii, para 73. 

* 5 “Haig, Cambridge History, III, p. 417. 
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some interesting disputes regarding landed property 
which had changed hands in the meanwhile. 952 Such 
also was the case when the people deserted the villages 1 
owing to extortion either by an official or private agency. 
We are told, e.g., 4 ‘‘The ministers had been taking pre- 
sents (by force) from all ryots belonging to both the 
right-hand and left-hand classes at the commencement 
of each reign ; in consequence of this all the ryots were 
harassed and ran away to foreign countries. ” 95s Extor- 
tion is evident in other ways, e.g. by a temple. 954 The 
pressure of taxes 9543 was another cause. Extortion 
took the shape of imposing hard conditions on the 
villagers, besides increase of taxes, e.g. an inscription 
of 1482 A.D. recounts the following hard conditions 
which were the cause of people leaving the place: — 
i. The price of the sheep was required to be determined 
by the price of ghee per mensem, ii. Alamanji was 
obtained in excess of the stipulated number, iii. The 
juice of the sugar canes grown in a village was required 
to be pressed out in the same locality. By these and 
other hard conditions imposed on the people, we are 
told, they were forced to leave the country. 965 

1908, part ii, par,a 73.' 

® sa 1446 A.D., 161 of 1906, A.R.E., 1907, part ii, para 55; see also 492 
of 1915* 

354 of 1909, A.R.E., 1910, part ii, para 53. 
i> 34 a 497 0 f 1909 , A.R.E., 1910, part ii, para 32, golapuram, Tinnevelly 
district, a Pan<Jya inscription; date not clear. 

246 of 1916, srimushnam, South Arcot, 1513 A.D. 

247 of 1916, srimushnam. South Arcot, 1504 A.D. 

450 of 1921, Tiruyenpainallur, South Arcot, date uncertain. 

476 of 1921, Tiruvepjgiainallur, South Arcot, 1446 A.D. 

234 of 1927, 1178 A.D. Tirumandurai, Tanjore district. 
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Sometimes, the insufficiency of cultivable lands 
was an additional reason for tenants leaving tbeir 
place. 856 

The removal of disabilities or the grant of better 
terms to cultivators 957 or an assurance 958 that th,ey 
would suffer no troubles in future generally sufficed to 
check the tendency to migrate. The reduction of taxes 
also induced them to resettle on the lands which they had 
once deserted; in a few instances, the cultivators re- 
quired some concessions for the first year, to be induced 
to take up cultivation. In one inscription from 
Aduturai, Trichinopoly district, we are told that taxes 
were regulated at 5 panam for the first year and 10 
from the following year on each' plough of dry land 
and at 8 panam on every 100 kuU of wet land ; 950 induce- 
ment was in other cases given by the increase in the 
length of the measuring rod. 080 

" se 7 of 1925. 

" T 36 of 1913. 

958 566 of 1922. 

* 50 36 of 1913, Aduturai, Trichinopoly, date uncertain. 

492 of 1915, Kavutaiam, Bellary, 1532 A.D. 

246 of 1916, grimushnam, South Areot, 1513 A.D. “A certain 
Sinnappa-Nayakkar is stated in 246 of 1916 to have granted 
a mriipa to the agriculturists of the . 17 — parru district who 
had migrated to other places on account of excessive taxation. The per- 
manent settlement of Jcadcinvai. Jcarbikkai, ku#i, ma&u-kap,ikkai, puramri 
and viiiiyagam, now introduced by Sinnappa-Nayakkar fixed 28 panam on 
wet lands and 22 on dry lands for such residents as resided in the dis- 
tricts, 20 panam on wet lands and 15 panam on dry lands, for those who 
were going and coming, and again 15 panam on wet lands and 10 panam 
on dry lands to those that lived outside” — A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 66. 

247 of 1916, grimushnam, South Arcot, 1504 A.D. 

860 97 of 1918, 1918, part ii, para 69. 
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Regarding weavers’ taxes sometimes the grievance 
was the existence of a number of minor taxes and so the 
grievance was remedied by having the taxes consoli- 
dated into one lump sum with provision for remission 
when looms were not working 901 so as to induce the 
weavers to reeolonise the village. The same was 
adopted in the case of other artisans also. 962 


Another example of group migration was of 
urban migration ar ti san classes — with its consequent 
effect in the development of handi- 
crafts. The Saurastra silk weavers appear to have 
moved from Gujarat to Devagiri, and from there to 
the kingdom of Yij avail agar ; they were well esta- 
blished there, at any rate by the beginning of the 15th 
century. 963 Here the contributory cause seems to have 
been the disturbance caused by Mahomedan invasions 
which made them seek a place of refuge and the existence 
of a rich empire which had a large demand for their 
work. Similarly the dyers appear to have come from 
distant lands and colonised the Pertmteru ie. the big 
street in Kottar, in Travancore. 964 The incoming 
settlers were occasionally put to some social disabilities 
by the original residents. In the instance, just noted, 
of the dyers, they were not allowed to worship the 
village gods, as the high class people did, were for- 
bidden from living in particular localities, from using 
the village wells and from paying their respects to 


881 471 of 1920, 201 Of 1923, 1388 A.D. 

882 340 of 1926. 

® 63 Saimders> The Saurastra Community , I, pp. 69 — 70* 

964 1486 AJD. Pillar inscription of Parasuramaperunteru in Kottar, 
Travancore, Nagam Aiya, Trav^noqre, 1, p. 27§. 
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the king except through the Brahmans. It is interest- 
ing to note that when these were brought to the notice 
of the king, he put an end to these disabilities with a 
view to encourage handicrafts. 

Immigration of an urban character appears also 
in the moving of the people to the petite, inducement in 
this direction being given by kings in the shape of free- 
dom from taxation. Special inducements were held 
out, we are told, to settlers in the new pet\e mT ' in 
Holakere, such as freedom from taxation for one year 
and the giving up of old claims if they took possession. 

Other examples of internal migration of a defi- 
nitely urban character are of traders, cloth weavers 
and bankers. Trade in diamonds seems to have invited 
the Gujarati merchants to settle in Munimadugu in the 
Kurnool district 966 near which place there were diamond 
mines. The migration of a body of cloth weavers from 
South India to Ceylon at the instance of a great 
Mahomedan merchant is said to have taken place about 
seven hundred years ago. 967 The Hindus of the 
Khatri caste of Northern India had accompanied the 
various armies which had invaded the Bekhan; and 
when Muhammad I Bahmani in 1360 A.D. put to death 
the Hindu bankers and money-changers for alleged 
disloyalty, their place was taken by the Khatri caste. 908 

Of internal migration on a larger scale than of in- 
Migration on a dividual groups, we have only tradi- 
iarge scale. tional accounts, e.g. of the colonization of 

861 B Ep. Car., XI, Holalkere 112. ~~ 

3 6 6 The Antiquarian Remains , 1, p. 93. 

06 7 Johnstone, A better , Transactions of the R.AM,, I, p. 540. 

* ft6 *Haig, Cambridge History, III, p. 378. 
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the Tondaimandalam by Adonda Cbakravarty 969 and of 
the immigration of the Telugn Vellalaxs into the 
Madura country in large bodies in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 970 


The results that followed internal migration were : 
generally, as it led to a shifting of population, more 
land was taken up for cultivation; it 
conclusion. j- 0 a w i$ e r distribution of handi- 

crafts in urban areas, and helped to break the isolation 
of the village. 


(8) SLAVERY. " <■ " 

Existence of slavery — Classes of slaves — Imported slaves — 
Slave trade — Work done by slaves ; their status — The Devaradiyar — 
Their economic position. 

Slavery as an institution undoubtedly existed in 
South India in the middle ages. Vijnanesvara, in his 
Existence of Mitaksara , on indeed discusses with his 

slavery. usual erudition fifteen kinds of slaves 


1)6 9 The truth of this has been disputed — Baden-Powell, The Indian 
Village Community , pp. 371 ft, Munro, Minutes, I, p. 239, Ellis, in Mirdsi 
Right, pp. 229-61. &ven if we may believe it, its chronology is open to criti- 
cism. The migration is said to have been not of the highest class in the 
social scale, but of a class of cultivators induced to settle by the grant of 
special privileges in the matter of tenure and the economic results of the 
migration are said to have been in a sense similar to those we have men- 
tioned in instances where a group of Brahman families were placed over an 
alien class of tenants; for, theirs too was a super-imposition and the special 
privileges which they obtained in their tenure, in order to be induced to 
reclaim the waste land are said to have left lasting effects on the system 
of tenure in the country — specially in the right over waste land and in the 
relation between ulku&is and payacdrees. In the present state of our 
historical knowledge it is difficult to accept the tradition, but if true, it 
illustrates what consequences internal migration on a large scale might 
be expected to produce in the economic life of the country. 

070 Nelson, The Madura Country, part ii, pp. 27—30. 

9 7 1 Vijh&nesvara, The MUahmra, ii, 182 — 86. 

E— 40 . 
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and the ways in which slaves could be freed, and cites 
ancient authorities and particularly Narada to support 
his statements. But we are interested in knowing how 
far practice agreed with theory. 

The existence of slavery in Vijayanagar is testified 
to by the travellers Abdu-r Razzak, Conti and Barbosa. 
It would be safe to assume that it prevailed in the 
Dekhan from Nikitin who says there was a trade in 
‘black people’ in Bider , 972 classing them along with 
‘horses, stuffs and silks/ 


Classes of slaves. 


An analysis of the available evidence points to the 
existence of the following classes of 
slaves in the middle ages: — 

i. One bom a slave : 973 “we gave to the Lord the 
family called Maranan— ullittar. . . . The whole family 
together with their descendants shall be. the family of 
the Lord/’ 


ii. One purchased : 974 A stone mason, his wife 
and their four sons were the servants of the matha 
which had bought them. 

iii. One received as a gift . 975 


iv. One obtained by inheritance : 976 “The whole 
family with their descendants shall be the family of the 
lord .” 977 

® 72 Nikitin, Major, India, p. 12. 

875 1431 AJD., South Ind. Inscr I, 54. 

874 409 of 1925; also 80 of 1913: sale of 4 women as devaradiyar to a 

temple for 709 ka$u. ■ ^ z;:? y /-'-k 

875 1085 A.D., E-p, Car,, YII, Shimoga 19—500 slaves .as a gift; sea 248 
of 1908, 1389 A.D. 

8 79 About 1140 A.D., JEp. Car., V, Belur 219 — children of female slaves. 

877 1431 A.D., Smith Ind . In$cr. s I, 54. 
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v. One maintained during famine. 978 

vi. Slavery for debt: “They have a vast num- 
ber of slaves, and the debtor who is insolvent is every- 
where adjudged to be the property of his creditor.” 970 

vii One acquired as a captive hi war. 080 

viii. One self-sold. A vellalan sold himself and 
his two daughters as slaves ( adimai ) to the temple. It is 
stated that “the time. was very bad, that paddy was 
sold at 3 noli for one hasu, that his children were dying 
for want of food and that consequently himself and his 
two daughters borrowed 110 ham from the temple 
treasury and sold themselves.” 081 

We thus find that of the fifteen kinds of slaves men- 
tioned by the jurist we have evidence for eight kinds for 
the period under consideration 082 but there are instances 
of other kinds not mentioned by the jurist. One such 
is the sale of females accused of inconstancy, by 
‘ Saviayas’, or Yaisnava religious mendicants with 
authority to inquire into public morals. The unfortunate 
women thus put up for sale were populary known as 
Sarkar wives. /The rules of the system’, says Wilks 

11,8 1201 A.D., 86 of 1911, A.R.E., 1911, part ii, para 29; Barbosa, An 
Account , II, p. 125: In famine time they sell tlieir children for four or 
five fanams each. 

9T0 1420 A.D., Conti, Major, India , p. 31. 

880 Nikitin, Major, India, p. 29. 

881 1201 A.D., 86 of 1911, A.R.-E,, 1911, part ii, para 29, Tanjore. 

8 8 2 Among the others are: one pledged hy master, one won through a 
wager, one who has offered himself saying 1 am thine', an apostate from 
asceticism* one enslaved for a stipulated period, one who has married a 
female slave and entered into slavery. Vijnanegvara, The Mitdk$ard, ii, 

181. : 
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‘varied according to the caste of the accused. 

Brahmans and Komati females were outeasted 

and branded on the arm as prostitutes; ...... .Females 

of other Hindu castes were sold without any compunc- 
tion ” 983 Barbosa calls attention to the custom in 
Malabar whereby young men who were vagrant, and had 
“no employ, nor father, nor mother, nor master” with 
whom they dwelt were forfeit to the Governor of that 
country ; and he sold them as slaves. 984 


Imported slaves. 


All these apparently refer to indigenous slaves, — 
from among the native population — who for some 
reason or other became slaves. Slaves 
were recruited by importation from 
foreign lands too, particularly after the Mahomedan 
invasion of the Dekhan. We are told, e.g. that in 
1471 A.D. Yusuf, the minister of Muhammad Shah, 
gave his master large presents including one hundred 
slaves of Circassia, G-eorgia and Abyssinia, most of 
whom were accomplished singers and musicians. 083 


There are instances also of slave trade, between 
Malabar and the East Coast. Barbosa says that while 
Coromandel “is the best supplied of all 

Slave trade. ,, • , . ,, . , « T 

the lands m this part of India saving 
only Cambaya, yet in some years it so happens that no 
rain falls, and then there is such a dearth among them 
that many die of hunger, and for this reason they sell 
their children for four or five fmarns each. At such 


ss3 1386 A.D., Rice, A J aina-Yaisnava Compact, Ini. Ant., XIV, 
p. 234 a. 

ts 4 Barbosa, op. cit., II, p. 30. 

'"1467, Gribble, A History, I, p. 120. 
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seasons the Malabares bring them great store of rice 
and cocoa-nuts and take away ship-loads of slaves.” 086 

In regard to the conception of the work done by 
and the status of the slave, Vijnanesvara says that the 

work done by work the slaves was distinguished 
slaves; tbeir from that of other labourers by the fact 
that they did impure work. Slaves, 
moreover, such as one born in the (master’s) house and 
the like, are of fifteen sorts, and perform impure service 
such as sweeping the house, the door, the impure places, 
the street, the dust-bins, etc. 087 According to Madhava- 
earya, however, the difference between a servant and 
a slave consisted in the extreme 088 dependence or want 
of freedom of the latter. Slaves were classed along 
with land, jewels, and cattle in an inscription dated 
1150 A.D. which deals with the right of inheritance of 
a married woman with no issue, 080 and in another 
inscription detailing taxes, slaves are classed in the 
same category as women’s doth, arecanut, pepper, 
betel leaf, salt, grain, cloth, horse and elephant, a com- 
modity which could be purchased and sold. 090 

Impurity of the work and want of freedom were 
then the two characteristics which marked out a slave j 
it is interesting to note that the conception of impurity 
was extended to the property of slaves also. If they 
offered an insult to the better class they may administer 


986 Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 125. 

98 7 Vijnanesvara, The MitaJe$ara, ii, introduction to verse 182. aiudhor 
karmakarinah ; italics are mine. 

088 Atmntapararthyam> Madhavacarya, Parasara-Madhava, III, p. 2 43. 
989 429 and 538 of 1918, A.R.E., 1919, part ii, para 19. 

™°Ep. Car., X, Kolar 70, dated 1330 A.D, 
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corporal punishment; the king must not fine them as 
their property is impure . 901 The same conception of 
impurity apparently prevented them from being tried 
before the king . 902 A slave had no power to give gifts ; 
if he made gifts, they were invalid . 903 

It must be noted, however, that in general they 
were well looked after. The N-ayres cherished and pro- 
tected them . 994 

Vi j nines vara also says that if a slave rescued a 
master from imminent danger, he should be allowed 
the share of a son; and though letting him free was 
entirely at the option of the master, religion came in 
to his help. The manumission of a slave was consi- 
dered an act of great merit. This was particularly so 
in Mahomedan law, for according to it the manumission 
of a slave was held to be the most meritorious of acts 
and the most certain means of obtaining divine favour, 
and on death bed also the manumission of slaves soothed 
the dying moments of _their masters . 005 

The class of slaves known as Devaradiyar needs 
special notice. The temple became an owner of slaves 

in several ways. It sometimes pur- 
The Devaradiyar. them . 996 Families dedicated 

091 Vijnanedvara, The Mitdkpara, introduction to verse 212, 

® 9 2 Vijnaniesvara, The MitdJcsard, ii, 99 (2). 

993 Vijnanlesvara, The MitdJcsard, ii, 176 (2). 

0 9 4 Barbos,a, An Account , II, p. 60. 

Children of female slaves were allowed to inherit property. 

1297 A.D., Ep, Gar,, I, 59, 1297 A,D. 

• About 1140 A.D., Bp- Car,, V, Belur 219. 

4 995 Kennedyy MuJimninedan Law, J,B,A,B,, II, p. 105. 

908 499 of 1904, A.B.E., 1905, part ii, para 20. 

' : ■# 
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themselves to its service or were gifted away 997 and 
people sold themselves to the temple. 998 Barbosa refers 
to the interesting fact that those young widows who had 
not burnt themselves along with their husbands were 
sent to a temple. He adds: “There are some temples 
which have a hundred or more women of good birth in 
them ; and some unmarried women put themselves there 
of their own free will. They are forced to play and 
sing before the idols for certain hours every day, and 
continue to earn money for these; for most of the time 
left them.’ 7999 

Epigraphical references also support the fact that 
temples had a large number of slaves attached to them. 
An inscription of 1235 A.D., gives a list of slaves both 
male and female, numbering more than 100 persons 
owned by the temple of Yirattanesvara, having been 
made over to it by an order of the king, by purchase 
from several people and by gifts from private indivi- 
duals in the 9th and 10th years of the reign of 
Kulottunga III (1187-1188 A.D.). 1000 These were often 
branded with a sula (trident) or some symbol to mark 
them off 001 from other slaves, e.g. of the king who had 
some other distinguishing mark, e.g. ilakcinai ( 1cm - 
cJiana). 1002 

The work expected of the slaves was of varied 
kinds. Looking after the lamps, looking to the conduct 
of festivals, husking paddy and washing cloths, were 

289 of 1910, A.R.E., 19X1, part ii, para 66. ~ 

" s 86 of 1911, A.R.E., 1911, part ii, para 29. 

""Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 216. 

223 of 1917, A.R.E., 1918, part ii, para 41. 

1001 230 of 1921, A.R.E., 1922, part ii, para 19. 

*•” 141 of 1922, A.R.E., 1922, part ii, para 19, 
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divine service ; it is even alleged that this consciousness 
made the women attached to the temple. “It is 
evident”, says the Epigraphist, “that the class of Devar- 
adiyar had not degenerated into the immoral level that 
it represents now in society and that ladies were dedi- 
cated for spiritual life of divine service”. 

This must be considered an open question: the 
mere fact of being branded with a sula (trident) mark 
in token of their Having been set apart for a life of 
service and devotion does not warrant the conclusion 
that all lived the life of service and devotion, and kept 
np a high level of moral virtue. What Barbosa tells us, 
that in his tune women were sent to a temple “there 
to earn money for the said temple with their bodies”, 1008 
seems to leave no room for such a complacent view of 
things. 

Morality is an individual virtue, and granting it 
was found largely in the life of the Devaradiyar it 
must still be conceded that from the eeonoihic stand- 
point, their position was as much one of subservience as 
of slaves in general. 

'IPI' . 

(9) ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 
OE THE VILLAGE 

Self-sufficiency — Sometimes exaggerated — Factors which 
tended, in part, to break the isolation of the village. 

The economic characteristics of the mediaeval 

village are usually summed up in the 
self-sufficiency. wor( j s ‘self-sufficiency 7 and ‘isolation’. 

I0G8 Barbosa, An Account , I, p. 216. It would be interesting to have 
this confirmed or disproved by other independent evidence. 
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Gadgil 1009 for instance puts it thus: “The Indian village 
on account of the difficulty of communicating with the 
outside world was, of course, an almost entirely self- 
sufficient, unit.” Put in this form, the statement is, in 
the main, correct. The main needs of the community 
were satisfied locally. The attachment to each village 
of a complement of village servants intended to meet 
the daily needs of the villagers made the village largely 
self-sufficient, and as pointed out above , 1010 these 
village servants were generally expected to take up 
service only in the village to which they were attached; 
those who engaged themselves in service beyond the 
village were considered “ to have transgressed the 
law.” 1011 The existence of a rule in a village that the 
juice of the sugar-cane grown there should be pressed 
out in the same place 1013 certainly points to a time 
when the villages were largely self-sufficient. 

But this feature is sometimes stated -in an 
extreme form, and it is implied that the 
sometimes village had no connexion with outside 

villages and towns. Says Simkins , 1013 
“The Deccan village was an entirely closed economic 
and social association.” Gadgil himself, seems to lose 
his own moderation when he says , 1014 “ it (India) 
consisted of an immense number of entirely self-con- 
tained and self-supplying units with little contact with 

1000 Gadgil, Industrial Evolution , pp. 10 and 13; italics are mine, 

1010 supra, p. 273. 

1011 1113 A.D., 205 of 1919, Pondicherry. 

1012 103 of 1918, A.R.E., 1918, part ii, para 69, 1482 A.D. 

1015J Simlnns, Agricultural Geography , p. 72; italics are mine. 

* 014 Gadgil, op. cit., p. 13, italics are mine. 
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each, other.” According to others, this ‘characteristic 
definite isolation’ 1015 went so far that “All the food 
grains, pulses and oil seeds were generally produced in 
the very villages in winch they were consumed, irres- 
pective of the land of cultivation best suited for the 
village. In other words, in order to secure economic 
independence, economic efficiency was to a certain 
degree sacrificed”. 


Put in this extreme form, the idea of rural self- 
sufficiency is misleading, and it becomes necessary to 

Factors which uttel * a earning against it. The corn- 

tended m part, m011 features in villages introduced by 

isolation of the a common system of administration, 
common not to the country as a whole, 
but to a group of neighbouring villages or a district, 
presuppose some amount of contact between vil- 
lages. 1016 The import of articles on 300 pack bullocks 
to one village referred to in an inscription 1017 is not 
quite an exception; village fairs appear to have existed 
in many villages and contributed partly to break their 
isolation, for they imply that grain could be brought 
to the village from outside. 1018 The frequent mention of 
disputes about irrigation channels between villages 1019 


1015 Kaghaviah, Economic Organization , p. 47, italics are mine; see also 
Simkins, op. cit, p. 73. 

1016 e.g. 407 of 1923; Tax of Olaiyur $ of that at Xrattamangalam; 97 of 
1926: comparison of weights and measures with those of other villages, 
South Inti. In$cr Ill, p. 476; from the citizens of Tusiyur “fines 
and faults, if any, shall be realised at the rate prevailing .in Nandi- 
puram”. 

1027 1245 A.D., 245 of 1905; see also 260 of 1905, 1358 A.D. 

101s Fleet, Inscriptions, J.B.B.R.A.8., X, p. 238, an example of a village 

fair. 


3019 1406 A.D., 357 of 1923. 
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leads one at least to doubt whether villages were 
entirely isolated in matters of irrigation; again 
the effects of landholding which made it possible for 
an institution or an individual to hold land in more 
than one village had important results in establishing 
contacts between villages. It is necessary to stress 
this point, for when a temple 1020 or a matha, 1020 *- or an 
individual 1021 was allowed to hold land in different 
villages, the rise of certain economic bonds was in- 
evitable : the relations between landlord and tenant, the 
transport of grain, the employment of labour; and these 
helped to break down the economic isolation of the 
village. The landlords of the village were inclined to 
adopt the rates of melvaram obtaining in adjacent 
villages . 10213 Exchanges of land between individuals of 
different villages 1022 also suggest the same tendency. 
We have seen various kinds of internal migration 
which also suggest that points of contact were main- 
tained between villages ; and above all, the existence of 
constant trade in grain, firewood and grass between the 
country and the town, and between adjoining districts, 
as testified to by the accounts of tolls 1022 and by state • 
ments of travellers 1024 suggests that the isolation of the 
village w r as not as complete as has been asserted ; the 
evidence we have pointed out supplies a necessary 

' 1020 3 of 1898, 44 of 1906, 133 of 1909, 131 of 1912, 154 of 1925 and 

154 of 1926. 

1020 * 35 of 1922. 

1021 126 of 1900. ■ , : 

1021,1 supra, eh. II, sec. (2) iv. • 

1022 376, 377 and 536 of 1918. 

10 - 3 Ep. Ind,., X, p.’ 19. V ' 

,024 Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 67. 
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warning against the undue stress that is apt to be laid 
upon the economic self-sufficiency of the mediaeval 
village. 

This, however, introduces us to the economic life 
of the urban area to which we now turn. 

Note A* 

THE THEORY OF DOUBLE OWNERSHIP 

Note A. — The Theory of Double ownership — Arguments of 
Ellis — Asvatanbah — The interpretation of Sdmantah. 

It is argued that the consent of the king was 
also necessary for alienation of land, thus imply- 
ing that ownership was at once double and 
concurrent. I notice it here be- 
The theory of cause the Mitaksara has been cited in 

double owner- • ' _ ... _ 

ship. , support of this position. This, if 
correct, would mean that the theory of 
double ownership was held in the middle ages as well. 
Ellis, well known for his advocacy of private property, 
unfortunately falls into an error here which, so far as 
I know, has not been properly noticed or refuted. In 
his reply to the twelfth question addressed to him by 
Government, ‘Is Meerasy right ever sold’? he sets 
himself to examine the general law with respect to the 
transfer of landed property. He says, 

Arguments of ‘under the title Dattapradanikam, sub- 

Hillis x * 

traction of what has been given, both of 
the Vijndnesvaryam and of the Sarasvatwildsa, 
among the sixteen persons who cannot give and by 


*supra* p. 107. 
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consequence cannot sell, are enumerated the 

following in a quotation from Narada’: — 

“By an infant, an idiot, one not independent, a 

Asvatantmh drunkard, a madman, the gift of land 
is no gift (i.e. not valid — these words 
precede this quotation and are here understood) 

In explanation of the term ‘ Asvatantrah / one not 
independent, the following additional quotation is 
made from Narada — 

Asvatantrah prajah sarvdh 
Svatantrah prithvi patih 
Asvatantrah Smrtah sishyah: 

Acdryesu svatantratah 
Asvatantrah striyah putrdh 
Ddsoyasca parigrahah. 

Asvatantrah tatra grihl 
Tasya yatsyat Jcramdgatam 

Those who are not independent are the whole of 
the people; but the Lord of the Earth is independent 


The master of the family himself is not indepen- 
dent, as respects that which has regularly descended 
from ancestors. It follows, therefore, that, as 
property which has descended from ancestors 
cannot be given, or which is the same thing, 
sold by the master of the family without the 
consent of his children; as women, sons, slaves and 
others, dependents of a family, cannot dispose of any 
property without the consent of the master of it, so } 
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also the people cannot alienate land without the consent 
of the Lord of it.”* Thus Ellis bases his argument on 
his interpretation of the word ‘ Asvatantmh’ ; under 
the title of Dattdpraddnikaprakaranam, however, 
.Vijnanesvara explains the word by a person not his own 
mast erf by a son, a slave or the like. Nowhere in the 
Mitaksard is Asvatantrdh explained in the way that 
Ellis, by implication, attributes to Yijnanesvara, viz. 
the whole of the people. . ' 

That the consent of the king was required for 
alienation is tried to be proved by strained interpreta- 
tion of another word, < sdmmitdh :> — which is equally 
untenable. Ellis quotes the oft repeated passage : 
'Land is conveyed by six formalities, by the assent of 
townsmen, of kindred, of neighbours, and of heirs, and 
by the delivery of gold and water’. The third of the 
terms in the text is ‘sdmantah’. -In interpreting this 
word Ellis has accepted the meaning attributed to it in 
a commentary of the 19th century the Tarkapancd- 
naniyam : — 

"By "Lord” is meant the king; his assent is 
required, because subjects are dependent (XV-2 this 
reference is to the text above quoted) : in a gift of land, 
the assent of him by whose will it is held, and by whose 
favour the encroachment of others is prevented, is 
indeed proper”. "Here it will be observed”, continues 
Ellis, "that the third of the six descriptions of persons, 
required to be present to render valid the conveyance 
of land, is Sdmantah which word Mr. Colebrooke in 

*EIlis, Replies, p. 21, italics are mine, 

tVijftanesvara, The Mit&ksara, ii, 176 (2), 
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translating the text has rendered ‘neighbours’ one of the 
senses it bears, while in the commentary he has twice 
rendered the same term by the word ‘ Lord the 
meaning given to it by the author, who explains it by 
the corresponding term ‘king’, and which in this text it 
undoubtedly bears ”.t 

The ground on which’ this interpretation is justi- 
fied is interesting. “The repetition of a word signify- 
ing neighbour, after grama > town or townsmen has 
been mentioned, would be manifest tautology” — “The 
Dharma £ as tram being considered a divine revelation 
the commentators never allow that tautology can be 
inferable. ”§ Thus Ellis concludes: the reason of the 
consent of the king being necessary to the legal con- 
veyance of immovable property is founded, according 
to what precedes, on the inherent dependence of the 
subject.|| 

“From the right of superiority inherent in the 
king and the concurrent ownership which he has in all 
lands cultivated by his subjects, the sale cannot be made 
without his consent, implied or direct.”! 

In considering this argument we have first to point 
out that the Tarkapahcdnamyam is a late work, written 
in the 19th' century and in Bengal, and it cannot be 
received as an authority in Southern India, — and much! 
less for the middle ages. Ellis states, “it has equal 
weight with any other modem compilation: in consider- 
ing this subject, I have referred chiefly to it, 

$EIlis, Replies, p. 23. 

§Ellis, Replies , p. 23 n. . ; 

{[Ellis, Replies, p. 25. - ; 

fEllis, Replies , p. 27. 

K— 42 
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because, being easily accessible, the correctness of 
my statements may be readily verified.”** It was 
unfortunate that the accessibility of a book should 
have led the learned writer to give much weight to a 
commentary, which has to be utilized with some caution. 

To come to the correct interpretation. The whole 
position rests on equating samantah with Lord or 
King. We hold that it is untenable. Let us see what 
.Yijnanesvara has to say on the point. Taking the same 
text, he comments thus: — “Consent of 
T oVsSjn5ft i0n £ ownsme31 i s required for the publicity 
of the transaction, since it is provided 
that ‘acceptance of a gift specially of the immovable 
property should be public’, but not that the contract 
remains incomplete without the consent of the towns- 
men : the consent of neighbours serves to obviate 
any dispute concerning the boundary ”. ft Thus there is 
no tautology in using grama and samantah . Vijnanes- 
vara unmistakably gives two different reasons why the 
consent of grama and of samantah respectively was 
required. The ‘neighbours’ obviously refers to the 
neighbours of the particular piece of land in question, 
while ‘townsmen’ has a wider denotation. The word 
samantah is again used in the Mitaksara tt elsewhere 
in the same sense. In discussing the compensation to 
be paid to the owner of a field when his crops are 
destroyed by cattle, it is said that the owner 
of the cattle shall be compelled to pay the 

**Ellis, Replies , p. 21. 

ff Mmantanumatistu simdvipati patti n%r& sdya Vijnanesvara, The 
Mit&Jc$ard 3 (Text) ii, p. 200. " 

^Vijfi&negvara, The Mitak$ara, ii, 161. 
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owner of the field according to the valuation 
determined by the samantas in this form ‘From 
such land, the produce would be so much’; samantah 
occurs in the same sense also in the commentary on 
verse 151. §§ 

Thus it follows that the consent of neighbours was 
required, not that of the king. The theory of Double 
ownership implies that the king was a co-proprietor of 
the land and that his consent was necessary in the alie- 
nation of the land; we have shown that so far as it 
rests on the interpretation of the words asvat'antrah and 
samantah it is untenable. 

Note B** 

CROPS GROWN IN SOUTH INDIA IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 

I. Cereals * 

Wheat 

Barley, 

Rice pancavara, kuruvai, giracal, acal, quavagas, 

paccary 

Varagu 

Tinai 

II. Millets! 

Jowar 

§§Vijnanesvara, The Mitdksard, ii, 151 — Samantdtdhavdh sammitah* 
**supra, p. 182. 

*T<to i c hih lio, Rockhill, Notes, Tomig Tao, XVI, p. 467. 

Nikitin, Major, India, p. 10. 

Varthema, Travels, p. 114. 

Barbosa, An account, I, p. 192. 

587 and 588 of 1915, A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 27, 219 of 1921. 
fYule, Cathay, III, p. 41, Mahuan, Account , J.RJL.S., 1896, p. 344. 

Ying yai sheng tan, Rockhill, Notes, T’onng Pao, XVI, p. 452, 

Ep. huh, VI, d. 232. 
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Millet (great) 

Millet [the glutinous (shu) variety] 

[the panicled (chi) variety] 

III. Pulses% 

Peas 

Chick-peas 

Gram — green, black, bengal, horse, red 

Black pulse 

Beans 

IV. Oil Seeds§ 

Gingelly 

Sesamum 

Castor 

Y. Sugar-Cane\\ 

VI. Fibres! 

Hemp 

Cotton 

YII. Byes** 

Indigo 

%Y ing yai sheng lan , Rockhill, Notes, Toung Pao, XVI, p. 452. 
Nikitin, Major, India, p. 10. 

Barbosa, An account , I, pp. 123 and 200, E p. hid., VI, p. 232. 
§Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 386, Ep. Ind., VI, p. 232. 

flbn Batuta (Lee), p. 169. 
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CROPS GROWN IN SOUTH INDIA 

YIIL Drugsn 


Lae 


Bakam 


Sandalwood 


Myrabolan 


Henna 


Spicestt 


Aloes 

Cloves, 

Pepper 

Nutmeg 

Ginger 

Mace 

Cinnamon 

Cardamom 

Cumin 

Sandalwood 

Mustard 

Coriander 

Garden Crops§§ 


Melon 

Bottlegourd 

Gourd 

Betel 

Turnip 

Areeanut 


f fAI Idrlsi, Elliot, History , I, p. 85. 

Ibn Batuta, (Lee), p. 174. 

Stefano, Major, India, p. 5. 

Bp. Ind,, VI, p. 232. 
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Breadfruit Tamarind 

Brinjals Onions. 

(3-arlic Turmeric 

NoteC* 

PROCESS OE CULTIVATION AS MENTIONED 
IN KAMBAR’S ERELUPADU 

The first stanza describes how the peasants go to 
the astrologer and fix the most auspicious day for 
running their plough into the earth. Succeeding 
stanzas describe the various processes : — 

Verse. 

4 The peasant pressing the meli in order to 
make deep furrows. 

6-10 Yoking the bull. 

20 Running the plough. 

♦ 

11 Making deep furrows. 

13 Driving the bull whip in hand. 

Levelling the earth after ploughing. 

23 Creating bunds to hold the water in the field. 

25 Making the soil muddy by letting in water. 

26 Levelling — (so that the seeds may be pro- 

perly distributed). 

27 Sowing the seeds. 

30 Uprooting the young plants for replanting. 

? 32 Carrying the bunches of plants to the fields 

for replantation and distributing the 
bunches to various parts of the fields. 


*Supra> p. 235* 
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33 Planting the seedlings, the peasants singing 
some song in their own way, invoking the 
aid of God in giving them a plentiful 
yield. ' 

35 The peasants drive their pegs in the corn 

fields in order to make pits — for re- 
planting. 

36 Watching, while the plants grow. 

39 Watering the plants by means of well water 
if there is no rain water. 

41 Removing the projections in the bund and 

‘ making them smooth to prevent water* 
from leading through any hole in the 
bund. 

42 The peasants, in some eases, till the land and 

make it dusty and sow the seeds in the 
dry dust. The seeds burst out into young 
plants and then water from channel or by 
w lift is supplied.* 

44 The peasants feed the plants with water. 

45 They remove the weeds that prevent the full 

growth of the paddy. 

The formation of the vitamin or the vital 
fluid within the husk. 

*cf. Cox, NortK Arcot, p. 260, for a description of the two methods of 
preparation of the field for sowing, as indicated by Kamfear in this 

stanza . “PuJydV and ( Mru\ In the latter case, the land is prepared 

by ploughing after being flooded with water from a tank. The former 
puludi form is adopted when water is scarce. 
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The milk (the juice or the vital fluid within 
the husk hadir) solidifies and forms into 
; thick rice. 

.m 

The ‘hadir’ bends on account of its weight. 

50 Watching the ripe corn to see that it is not 

carried away by thieves, or destroyed by 
cattle or picked off by birds. 

51 Distribution of some bundles of the ripe dry 

com plants (either before the com is 
separated from the plant or in some eases 
after it is separated), by way of charity. 

52 The cut dry corn-bearing paddy-plants are 

tied into bundles and carried to the farm 
yard, and heaped up. 

53 The place is prepared to spread the plants 

in round beds for the separation of the 
com from' the plants, i.e. is neatly swept, 
the dust is removed, the ground is washed 
with cowdung and ' Jcolam ’ is put. 

54 The heaps are spread in the form of»round 

beds, and the cattle are allowed to run 
over them; the corn drops off from the 
plants. 

55 The hay is next beaten with sticks in order 

that the paddy which sticks to the plants 
might also fall down. 

56 When all the com has been taken off the hay 

is dried, and collected; the heap is scooped 
and made cylindrical with a dome-like 
top. 
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57 Folk songs are sung by the peasant out of 
joy at getting a good harvest — when the 
corn is separated from hay and the dust 
swept off, and when the corn is heaped 
and measured and packed in sacks. 

59 The labourers who come first to work call 
their comrades to work, with the words,' 
* ndvalo-naval \ 

-64 The peasants carry baskets of corn to the 
granary after having winnowed and made 
the paddy free from dust and bits of hay. 

65 Sometimes the corn is heaped in the- fcalam 

itself and hay is spread over to cover it. 
Then some marks are made with a stick 
dipped in cow-dung or ‘clnmam’ or some 
coloured water — the polikol . 

66 The paddy is put in sacks to be carried to the 

granary and stored. 


: : CHAPTER III 

Towns and Internal Trade 
(1) GROWTH OP TOWNS 

Factors which helped the growth of towns: the temple — 
River — Government — Site — Pleasure resort — Commerce — Fairs — 
Names — Agricultural element in town life — The village and the 
town yet marked — Terminology — Size — Standard of comfort — 
Trade intei'ests — Number — Wall. 

The growth of towns in South India has been 
helped by a number of factors ; a temple 
has often been the nucleus around which 
a town in course of time grew, people 
being attracted in large numbers to 
places which had become famous oil account of a temple. 
It is interesting to know that some cities were connected 
with tutelary deities. Sri Virupaksa was the tutelary 
deity of the city of Yijayanagar . 1 Pallikondaruliya-deva 
was of Pallikonda . 2 Vicinity to a river 
nI vti ' or sea was another advantage. Sagar 

was situated on a river 3 and under the prevailing condi- 
tions of internal trade, rivers were useful channels for 
conveying goods from the interior to the ports. 
Similarly Anegundi was situated on a river, which gave 
its name to it : “ they said that the city had its name 
because of it (the river Nagundi) ”. 4 

*Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 22 and verse 42—1356 A.D. 

2 Hultzsch, South Ind . Inscr I, 6. 

®Ibn Batuta (Lee), p. 164. 

4 Nuniz ? Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 293, 


Factors which 
helped the 
growth of 
towns: the 
temple. 
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Again governments have selected sites for towns on 
account of their administrative convenience. It is 
interesting to note that famous cities of 

Government. ... . ,, .. , 

this kind are connected with some legend. 
The legend in connexion with the founding of Vijaya- 
nagar has it: “A hare rose up before him, (King 
Devaraya) which, instead of fleeing from the dogs, ran 
towards them and bit them all, so that none of them 
dared go near it for the harm that it did them.” The 
hermit said that the king ought in that place to erect 
houses in which he could dwell, and build a city, for the 
prodigy meant that this would be the strongest city in 
the world . 5 The same story is related of Bidar, in the 
Tazkarat-td-Muluk 0 alleging that it was the behaviour 
of a hunted hare that induced Sultan Ahmad to make 
Bidar his capital. Another legend is that of the hidden 
treasure. It is said e.g. that the deity appeared to the 
sage Sayana in a vision and revealed to him the 
existence of a hidden treasure, which he, recognizing 
their fitness for the new task, bestowed upon the two 
brothers and with this money they founded the new city. 
“It is a strange thing”, says Gribble, “that throughout 
the whole of Indian history we frequently find the 
foundation of a new city or dynasty coimected with the 

finding of a hidden treasure it is ..possible 

that these hidden treasures were in reality mines, either 
of gold or precious stones, the existence of which was 
kept a profound secret ”. 7 


5 Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, pp. 299 and 300. 

6 King, The Bdhmani Dynasty, Did. Ant., XXVIII, p, 129. 
f J3S0 A.D., Gribble, A History , X, p. 61, 
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The importance wliicli site exercised in the selection 
of places for the building of capitals 
bUK> may be illustrated from other instances. 
Devagiri was founded in 1187. 8 Muhammad Tughlak 
was so much pleased with the situation and strength 
of the place, and considered it to be in so much more 
central a position than Delhi itself, that he 
decided on making it the capital of his empire. 9 
Again the site of Dvipa, at the junction of the 
Krisna-venl and the salt-sea, was converted into 
a fortress and into a city to serve as a capital; 10 
and, as the inscription continues, ‘the- place which 
had been previously uninhabitable by men was 
converted into a city which was tit for the residence of a 
king, as it shone with whitewashed mansions, upstair- 
houses, palaces, towers, and lofty ramparts’. Other 
considerations which entered the foundation of a new 
town were undoubtedly the central position of the site 
and the abundance of water. 11 Quite a different reason 
is given for the founding of a city halfway between the 
Jumna and Dowlatabad. The Sultan Ahmed Shah 
wanted to take Dowlatabad ; finding it too strong to be 
taken by assault, “he resolved to build himself a city 

nearer the fort, and, .by devastating the country 

around, to compel the garrison to capitulate. This led 
to the building of a city”. 12 Some of these were built 

8 Bliandarkar, Early History , p. 185. 

°Fleet, Dynasties, p. 78; italics are mine. 

™Ep. 2nd., Ill, p. 91. 

11 Grib'bl©, jL History, I, p. 95, 

13 Gribble, A History, I, p. 153. 
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on the sites of some old Hindu town ; e.g. Bijapur stands 
on the site of an old Hindu town, called Biehkhanhalli, 
and live other villages ; it had also the advantage of an 
elevated site/ 3 for it was situated about 1950 feet above 
the sea on the north slope of the ridge which forms the 
watershed of the Krishna and Bhima river. 14 Ahmed- 
nagar was strategically better. 13 Temporary encamp- 
ments of kings (Paclaividu, encampment) 16 also gave 
rise to towns. 

Closely connected with such towns were those which 
arose as pleasure resorts, founded by 

Pleasure resort. x 7 

kings. Firozeabad was built by Feroze 
Shah 17 as a pleasure resort. Kings also sometimes 
.built cities in honour of their wives. Krishnaraya 
built Hagallapor (Hospet) and in order to people this 
town he ordered all the chiefs of his kingdom to build 
themselves palaces therein, and so they did. 18 

It is to be noted too that such towns v r ere often 
built on the model of existing ones. Ibn Batuta says 19 
that his father-in-law modelled Madura on Delhi and 
built it carefully. 

And in some instances, they w T ere built quickly. 
Regarding the rapidity of construction of Bidar, we 
are told that it arose as if by magic. 20 

23 ibid., p. 140. * . 

34 Gribfele, 4 History , I, p. 383. i 

15 Smith, History, p. 290. v v : 'a. 

lc Panaiyur—a place where a camp-palace of the Cola kings is known 
to have existed, A,R.E., 1910, part 11, para 20, Bonili ln&. lmcr.,l t p. 83« 
17 GribbIe, A History , I, p. 81. 
ls Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 363. 

3ft Ibn Batuta, (Defremery), IV, p. 200. 

S0 Gribble, A History, I, p. ISO, 
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Commerce was certainly the cause of growth of a 
number of towns. Many of the ports 21 
come unc [ er this head. A1 Idris! notes 
the towns whose growth was primarily due to foreign 
trade — Subara, Sindan, Saimur, Baruh. 22 The records 
of the travellers of the period leave the impression 
that the coastal district was the centre of much 
of the concentration of urban life. In Nellore, 
we are told, 23 the sea coast appears to have 
been the centre of most of the urban activities 
of the district in early days; and places like 
Dugarajapatnam, Tammunipatnam and Boripeta 
which are now sunk to the condition of petty fishing 
villages should, judged by their names and considerable 
remains and traces of buildings still extant, have been 
in former days flourishing sea-coast towns. 

Establishment of fairs also helped the growth of 
towns ; often the founding of a town was accompanied 

„ . by the establishment of a fair. 24 Some 

Fairs. J 

towns are called market towns i.e. 
ddnanjiirvattana . 25 

The names of towns are instructive in some cases 
as showing their origin, Kalingap atanarn , e.g., taking 
its name from the Kalinga kingdom. 2 ® 
Sri-Vanapura, 4 city of the forest’, in 


Names. 


SJ infra, Chapter V, section (4). 

22 A1 IdrisI, Elliot, History, I, pp. 85-87. 
28 Eagliaviah, Economic Organization , p. 43. 
2 *j Wp. Car., IX, Channapatpa 12—1319 A.D* 
™Ep. Ind., XVI, p. 332. 
a ®$4altby, Ganjant, p. 95. 
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the Kaladgi district is referred to in an inscription , 27 
evidently so named because that part of the country 
formed in ancient times part of a great forest called 
Dandakaranya. Warangal was Ekasilanagari , 28 Sans- 
krit for Oru-kallw meaning ‘(city of) solitary rock’, 
a prominent feature of the site of the old capital; 
another interpretation of the same is that it was 
enclosed with a stone wall (by Ganapatideva) whence it 
was named Ekasilanagara — the entire stone city ; 20 
names of towns were sometimes taken from the names 
and titles of kings and ministers, e.g. Ksatriya 
Sikhamanipuram , 30 Anantapur from Anantarasa, the 
famous minister of the five founders of the empire of 
Vijayanagar . 31 

Though the town developed trade more than 
the village, yet the towns, especially those which 

Agricultural had & pown f rom villages, retained many 
element in town features of their agricultural infancy. 

Many towns-people owned some land 
which they used for garden plots and every town had 
considerable amounts of arable and pasture land, out- 
side the walls or sometimes inside. We learn that 
between the first, second and third walls of the city of 

S7 Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Oanarese Inscriptions , Ind . Ant Y, p. 20. 

25 Wilson, The Mackenzie Collection, I , pp. cxxx—cxxxi. 

2 9 Wilson, The Mackenzie • Collection , X, pp. exxx— cxxxi, also see Yule 
and Burnell, Hobson — Jolson, s. v. Trichinopoly, and Hemingway, 
Trichin op ohj , p. 2, for the derivation of Trichinopoly from TinisHlapalli or 
‘holy-rock-town\ 

80 85 of 1907. 

1926, part ii, para 37, 350 of 1926. 
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Vijayanagar there were cultivated fields and gardens ; 82 
again, ‘in consequence of the excellence of the rampart 
the drinking-fountains gladden people there with water, 
even the cultivated fields, enclosed by the rampart, bring 
at pleasure rich crops’ 33 ; in Dvlpa, a city built by 
Narayana, one of the attractions was that “its site was 
adorned with extensive gardens which teemed with 
various flowers and fruits; and. ... . .its glittering fields 
of paddy and sugar-cane were inundated by the water of 
brimful tanks in the neighbourhood. ’ ’ 34 Near Sagar, a 
town oil the river of the same name, Ibn Batuta found 
mills 35 which were worked to supply water for their 
orchards. The Tamil original of the conventional name 
Tinnevelly is Tirunelveli, i.e., ‘the sacred paddy 
hedge .’ 36 In Vijayanagar, we are told, the king 
desiring to increase the city determined to bring to it a 
river, believing that it would cause much profit. 
By means of this water they made round about the city a 
quantity of gardens and orchards and great groves of 
trees and vineyards, of which this country has many, 
and many plantations of lemons and oranges and roses, 
and other trees which in this country bear very good 
fruit 37 and outside the city were “fields and places 

83, Abdu-r Razzak, Elliot, History , IY, p. 107, 

**Ep. Ind., I, p. 304. 

Ind., Ill, p. 91. 

S5 Ibn Batuta (Lee), p. 164. 

S9 A.R.E., 1894, part ii, para 12, 

87 Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire , p. 312. Paes, (Sewell, A For- 
gotten Empire, p. 243) adds, “Between all these enclosures are plains and 
valleys where rice is grown, and there are gardens with many orange- 
trees, limes, citrons, and radishes and other kinds of garden produce”. 
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richly cultivated with wheat and gram, rice and millet 
and betel ”. 38 These passages indicate that garden culti- 
vation was a favourite occupation of the residents of 
towns; this was true of Bijapur, described as the best 
city in all the kingdom of the Dekhan: grape-vines, 
pomegranates, oranges, lemons and other kinds of 
garden produce were grown here . 39 Cattle-breeding 
was also one of the occupations of the city folk . 40 


The village and 
the town yet 
marked. 


But although the town had some agricultural 
elements, the contrast between a city and 
a village was yet clearly marked. This 
is seen in terminology, in size, in the 
standard of comfort and in the trade and general 
economic organization of the urban area. We shall 
take them up in turn and thus indicate the economic 
characteristics of the mediaeval town. 


The words used in contemporary evidence for 
localities are indicative of the diffe- 

Termmology. 

renee : grama — a village, pura — a town, 
nagara or nagarl — a city . 41 Ur is distinguished from' 
nagara . 42 

According to Madhava, the distinctive feature 
of a nagara was that it contained a large population . 43 


S8 Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire , p. 366. 

30 ibid., p. 353. 

40 Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 259. 

41 JJp. Ind., VI, pp. 344-47—1084 A.D. See also 263 of 1921 and 
Ep. Ind. XII, p. 331, line 26, mahapattanam. 

42 315 of 1909. 

**BaTmjana samkirnasyd, Madhavacarya, Faraiam-MMliava , III, 
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Travellers also distinguish between villages, towns 
and cities. 44 The Mitaksard* 3 distinguishes between 
grama , kkarvata and nagara — a village, a small town 
and a city. Thus the space to be left between 
a village and its fields should be 100 dhanus in 
extent on all sides, exempt from' tillage; round a 
small town with abundant thorny bushes, growing in 
continuity around it the extent of the space should 
be two hundred; round a city with the concourse of an 
immense population , the intervening space should be 
by measurement, more than 400 dhanus: 16 We are 
further told of milages being converted into towns. 47 
So that we can say that the distinction between village 
and town was observed in the terminology applied to 
local areas. 

The size of towns is obviously the first differentia- 
tion. As we observed, the Mitaksara would conclude 
gize> that the town was twice a village and a 
city four times as large; occasionally 
the size is indicated by the circumference of the 
wall, e.g. that of Warangal was 12546 yards in 
length. 48 Nicolo Conti estimates the circumference 
of the city of Yijayanagar at 60 miles : its 
walls were carried up to the mountains and enclosed 
the valleys at their foot, so that its extent was 

■ 44 Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 287. 

4 c ' Vi jnanegvara. The MitGJcgard, ii, 167. 

40 ibicL; italics are mine. 

47 Bp . Ind„ IV, pp. 268-69. 

4 8 Amir Khnsru, Elliot, History, III, p. 81. Gribble (A History f I, p. 8) 
puts it also at 7 1|8 miles. 
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thereby increased. 40 ’Abdu-r Razzak was equally ful- 
some in his (praises : — Vijayanagar was exceedingly 
large and populous — such that eye has not seen nor ear 
heard of any place resembling it upon the whole 
earth ; so it appears to have had 100000 dwelling-houses. 51 
The number of hamlets is also noteworthy. Cidam- 
baram had 14. 53 


With all these, it must be said that the ordinary 
mediaeval town, with rare exceptions, was compara- 
tively small when measured by modern standards. 


Towns had also better provision than villages for 
conveniences of life. Baruh was a large 
standaid of com- p an( j some town, well-built of brick and 

plaster; 33 in Bidrur the houses were 
equally well built. 34 There were certainly exceptions— 
for it is said that the homes of the common people in 
Vijayanagar were built of unsubstantial materials as 
they were liable to be destroyed in times of war. 55 In 
regard to roads, obviously they were broader in towns. 
Ibn Batuta was struck with Madura which he describes 
as a grand town with ‘wide roads. ’ In Hospet one street 
was 4700 paces (1|- mile) long and 40 paces (45 feet) 


4 *Conti, Major, India, p. 6; Sewell, op. cit, p. 82. 
50> Abdu-r Razzak, Elliot, History, IV, p. 106. 
5I Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 290. 
52 A.R.E„ 1914, part ii, para 13. 

5 3 A! Idrisi, Elliot, History, I, p, 87. 

54, Abdu-r Razzak, Elliot, History, IV, p. 104. 

S *G ribble, A History, I, p. 70. 
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Trade interests. 


broad, with houses all of masonry. 5 G Again we read 
that Yijayanagar had a public bath and public eating 
houses. 57 As to other conveniences, Balipura had 
three medical dispensaries. 58 In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, according to Ibn Batuta, 80 Onore contained 23 
schools for boys and 13 for girls. 

Urban life had developed to embrace trade 
interests within its fold — for ultimately 
the distinctive characteristic of the 
urban area could not be merely in its spatial extent or 
in the existence of dispensaries and schools and 
provision of such other conveniences of life ; from the 
economic standpoint, the distinctive- feature would 
seem to lie in the fact that the village was, in the main, 
dependent on its own production for its supplies, 
while the town largely required a continuous provision 
of the means of subsistence from without. There were 
various degrees of this dependence — some towns 
probably being on the margin, being no better than 
a large village — but the distinction may generally be 
accepted; secondly the towns had a larger population 
devoted to manufacture, to handicrafts not for local 
consumption but intended for a wider market. 

Within the town, the tradesmen of each separate 
gild or craft had their shops dose to one another. 60 


56 Nimiz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 363* 
57 Gribble, A History, I, p. 71. 

»*Ep. Car., VIII, Sorab 277— 1165 A.D 
' "Cited by Yule, Cathay , IV, p. 24. 

* 0, Abdu-r Razzak, Elliot, History , TV, p. 107. 
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Tliis characteristic was kept in mind when new towns 
were built. 

Thus we are told, when Deogir was built, it was 
divided into quarters each of them intended for men 
of the same profession. Thus there was the quarter 
of the troops, that of the ministers and clerks, that of 
the Kazis and learned men, that of the Shaikh and 
Fakirs and that of the mendicants and those who 
carried on trades. Each qua]' ter was to contain within it 
everything necessary for its wants, mosques, minarets, 
markets, baths, mills, ovens, and workmen of every 
trade, including even blacksmiths, dyers and curriers, 
so that the inhabitants should have no necessity to 
resort elsewhere for buying or selling or the other 
requirements of life. Each quarter was to form a 
separate town, entirely independent of those surround- 
ing it . 81 

This division into quarters sometimes extended to 
special sections for separate sects of the same 
community, e.g. the Saiva and the Vaisnava quarters . 62 
Weavers had separate quarters built for them at 
Cidambaram . 83 Tan j ore presents a good example: 
many streets of the city were named according to the 
profession of the people who lived in them, e.g. 
Saliyatteru (weavers’ quarter), villigal-teru (the 

'>1335 A.D., ABmad, Elliot, History, III, p. 575. 

S -In Prasanna Somanathapura, Ep. Car., Ill, Tirumakuclal-Narsipur 
98—1300 A.D. 

"269 of 1913. 
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quarter of the bowmen) and gandharva-teru 04 (the 
quarter of the musicians). 

Evidence of the existence of a large trade in towns 
is found in plenty in contemporary sources; from them 
it appears that the alien element in the town contributed 
largely to the growth of the trade. From the concurrent 
testimony of Conti, Paes and Barbosa, we know that 
Yijayanagar was a centre of trade. The evidence of 
the last may be quoted: — “There is great traffic and an 
endless number of merchants and wealthy men, as well 
among the natives of the city who abide therein as 
among those who come thither from outside, to whom 
the king allows such freedom that every man may come 
and go and live according to his own creed, without 
suffering any annoyance and without enquiry whether 
he is a Christian, ‘Jew,’ Moor or Heathen.” 65 The 
gate of entrance to Yijayanagar was rented out for 
12,000 pardaos a year. 66 

The economic organization of a town of the period 
may w T ell be illustrated from Belgaum of which we get 
some glimpse in an inscription of 1204 ; 07 we learn that 
the town had a large population of merchants: All the 
Mumnmri-dandas of the place of Yenugrama and the 
Munvmuri-dandas of both (classes of) itinerant traders, 
comprising the merchants ( pattaniga ) and others with 

a South 2nd. Insert II, 94 and 95, and Introduction, p. 12. See also 
Kaccippe^u (Conjeevaram), South 2nd. Inzer., Ill, 128. 

* 5 Barbosa, An Accomt, I, p. 20 2. 

* e Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 366, 

Inti., XIII, p. 21, lines 46-59. 
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Samaya-Cakravarti Jayapati Setti at their head 

highly reputed for just acquisition (of wealth) and 
practice of trade, all the traders of Lala (Guzerat) 
headed by Parasurama Nayaka, Pommana Nay aka and 
Ammugi Nayaka, all the Malayala traders, headed by 
Padapa Nayaka, Konda Nambi Setti, etc., the other 
traders of the aforesaid place of Venugrama headed by 
the gold workers and clothiers, and the oil merchants 
made some grants. 

Of goods coming into the town or going out of it, 
the following are mentioned: horses, oxen, buffaloes, 
perfumery, grass, cotton, paddy, black pepper, 
asafoetida, green ginger, turmeric, oil, areea-nut, betel 
leaf, cocoanut, palm leaf, coarse sugar, plantain, 
myrobalan, sugarcane and potstone; of shops, gold 
works, clothier’s shop, cotton-shop, jeweller ’s-shop, 
perfumery-shop, perfumers’ bazaar, goldsmith’s booth, 
shop for paddy, shop for husked rice, etc. 

In Vijayanagar, from the third to the seventh 
fortress, shops and bazaars were closely crowded 
together; the bazaars were very broad and long, the 
tradesmen of each separate gild or craft having their 
shops close to one another . 68 Again “you have there 
every evening a fair where they sell many common 
horses and nags and also many citrons, and limes, and 
oranges, and grapes, and every other kind of garden 
stuff .” 60 In other streets, there were weekly fairs, so 
that a fair was held every day in different parts of the 


e8 *Abdu-r Razz&k, Elliot, History , IV, p. 107. 
69 Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire , p. 255. 
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city; 70 in fact the town must have borne the outward 
aspect of one large market. Some have even the prefix 
of ' Santeya m evidently to denote their importance as 
a fair. 

The description of Bijapur given sometime later 
recalls to us the same picture. 72 Bazaars 30 yards wide 
and two Jios (four miles) long were full of rare goods 
‘such as are not seen or heard of in any other town.’ 
“There were shops of cloth sellers, jewellers, armourers 
vintners, bakers, fishmongers and cooks. To give 
some idea of the whole bazaar I will describe a small 
section in detail. In the jewellers’ shop were jewels of 
all sorts, wrought into a variety of articles, such as 
daggers, knives, mirrors, necklaces and also into the 
form of birds such as parrots, doves and peacocks, etc., 
all studded with valuable jewels, and arranged upon 
shelves, rising one above the other. By the side of the 
shop will be a bakers’ with rare viands placed in the, 
same manner upon tiers of shelves. Further on a linen 
draper’s with all kinds of cloths shelved in like manner. 
Then a clothier’s. Then a spirit merchant’s with 
various sorts of China vessels, valuable crystal bottles, 
and costly cups, filled with choice and rare essences 
arranged on shelves, while in front of the shop were jars 
of double-distilled spirits. Beside that shop wall be a 
fruiterer’s filled with all kinds of fruit and sweetmeats, 

,0 ibi<L p. 256. 

71 “IS 'amtheya-Bagavadi” Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscrip- 
tions, Ind. Ant, VII, p. 304, 1204 A.D. 

T2 Asad Beg, Elliot, History , VI, pp. 163 ff. 
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sueli as pistachio nuts and relishes, and sugarcandy and 
almonds. On another side may be a wine merchant’s 
shop, and an establishment of singers and dancers ”. 73 
Such evidence may be multiplied. The city of 
Kondavldu was one — ‘the bazaars of which were full 
of merchandise ’. 74 In Bidar, there was trade in horses, 
goods, stuffs, silks and all sorts of other merchandise . 75 

In regard to the number of towns, we have, no 
definite data. Indications exist to show that urban life 
had developed. Marco Polo says “in speaking of these 
kingdoms we note only the capitals; 

Number. there are great numbers of other cities 

and towns of which shall say nothing, because it would 

•• 

make too long a story to speak of all ”. 76 Similarly 
N iki tin tells us that between the large towns there were 
many small ones: “three for each day, and occasionally 
four; so many hors, so many towns .” 77 

Paes also says that the whole country is thickly 
populated with cities, towns and villages . 78 John of 
Montecorvino says 79 too that the Coromandel contained 
many cities well-peopled. Chau Ju-kua, the Chinese 
author, gives the names of thirty-two towns in the Cola 
country . 80 

7 3 Asad Beg, cited in Gribble, A History, I, p. 246. 

74 Hultzsch, A Copper-Plate Grant, Ind. Ant , XX, p. 393, Krishna 
district— 1455 A.D. 

75 Nikitin, Major, India, p. 12. 

T6 Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 390. 

77 1470 A.D., Nikitin, Major, India, p. 12. 

78 Faes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 237. 

7 9 John of Monte Corvino, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 61. 

®°For names see Chau Ju-kua, Chu-fan-ehi, pp. 94—95, 
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.Were the South Indian cities walled? Examples 
of walled as well as unwalled towns come before our 
view. Of the former we have Chaul, 

'vy'stu# 

Babul, Bijapur, Bathecala and Goa. 81 
Chau Ju-Kua says 82 that they have walled cities in -which 
the people dwell, and names thirty-two cities in Cola- 
mandalam 'of which one at least was built with a seven- 
fold wall, 100 paces distant from one another. Yijaya- 
nagar, it is well-known, had seven walls. Warangal had 
a wall 83 which, though made of mud, was considered so 
strong ‘that a spear of steel could not pierce it’; it 
appears that at the height of its prosperity, it had also 
an inner wall of stone. 84 * 

The town of Yilinam is described as having strong 
and high walls — in the exaggerated language of the 
inscription 85 — ‘which rub against the inner part of the 
receding sky, rise so high that the sun has to retire in 
his course’. The Yikrama-Colan-ula 88 describes the 
town of Kan jam as having high walls which pierced the 
clouds. Raehol had three lines of strong walls 87 of 
heavy masonry made without lime. In the Periya- 
puranam, we have a vivid description 88 of the founda- 
tion of the city of Kanci, which was walled. 

81 Varthema, Travels , pp. 113 and 119. 

82 Cbau Ju-Kua, Chu-fan-chi, pp. 94—95. 

S3 AmIr Khusru, Elliot, History , III, pp. 80 — 81. 

84 G-ribble, A History , I, p. 8. 

8C Venkayya, Madras Museum Plates , Ind. Ant,, XXII, p. 73. 

88 Kanakasabhai Pillai, Tamil Historical Texts , Ind, Ant , XXII, p. 149. 

87 Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire , p. 831. 

88 §ekkilar, Periyapurdnam , I, 417, referred to In QJMJ 8f. ? XVIII, 

p. yra, 
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Sometimes the wall was built of mud; we have 
noticed the. instance of Warangal; in some cases the 
kings allowed the towns to be surrounded only with 
earthen walls, for fear of their becoming too strong 
except where a city was situated at the extremity of 
their territory . 89 

Walls were sometimes later additions — probably 
when menace was felt. Lest the town should suffer 
harm, the king ordered a rampart to be built for its 
protection . 80 

The purpose of the wall was obviously to give 
protection to the inhabitants of the town, but whether it 
also served as a place of refuge for the people of the 
surrounding rural areas seems doubtful, with the 
evidence we have. In mediaeval Europe, the town was 
above all a burg, i.e. a place fortified with walls and 
moats which served as a refuge and shelter for the 
inhabitants of the unprotected places round about , 91 and 
it devolved upon them to co-operate in maintaining 
intact the town fortifications by furnishing workmen 
and horses and in tune of war in defending them with 
their arms. 

Of towns with no walls, we may mention Cannanore, 
Calicut and Negapatam . 02 According to Yarthema , 03 

8t, Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, pp. 237 — 38. 

' ■ ™Ep. ind., I , p. 303. 

91 Buclier, Industrial Evolution, p. 116,* see also pp. 373 If. 

62 Varthema, Travels, pp. 124, 136, 186. 

®®Vartliema, Travels , pp. Ill — 13. Yule and Burnell, ffodson-Jobson, 
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the co un try of the king of the Joghes had no walled 
place, and this latter has been identified with the West 
Coast. 

(2) THE ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 
OF THE TOWN. 

i. The Caste-gild ; Its General Nature — The caste-gild — Its 
implications: sameness of occupation— Birth — was it a unifying 
factor! — Jdti — Examples of change of occupation — Caste and gild — 
Certain misconceptions removed : i. Mahasabhal — ii. Weber’s view — 
iii. Connexion with merchant gild — The chief gilds — Legend of 
origin — Necessity for formation of the gild — Status of the gild — 
Bonds of Unity : locality — Privileges secured — Gifts — Other 
common agreements: redistribution of land — Surety — Sanction. 

ii. The Merchant Gild : General Considerations — Terms used — 
Principal communities engaged in trade— Bonds of unity : 
1. locality — 2. Trade in the same kind of goods — 3. Leader’ — i. Mem- 
bership of religious bodies — 5. Collective action: i. Gifts — ii. Land 
holding — iii. Collective bargaining — iv. Disposal of property — 
6. Sanction. 

iii. Three Gilds of Importance — 1. Ayyavole — Analysis of 
evidence — Character of the gild — Language of the inscriptions — 
Points of common agreement — Religion and trade — Headquarters — 
Various sects; federation of trading communities — Conception of 
Erivirapattana— Common bonds : protection of grants and declaring 
towns Ermrapatlapa— Pattanasvamin — Grants to tanks and 
temples — Mutual aid societies— 2. Manigramam, a merchant gild— 
Area of its activities — Period of its activities— Membership — * 
Privileges obtained — Control over customs : evidence of a Travan- 
core inscription — 3. Anjuvannam. 
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i. The Caste-gild i Its General Nature 

The economic organization of the urban area 
centred round what we may term caste- 
The caste-giid. gild, which embraced within its scope, 
not only the strictly technical but also 
the religious, the artistic and the economic activities of 
a group in mediaeval society. In the first place it is 
necessary to explain the conjunction of the terms ‘caste’ 
and ‘gild’. Caste is a social institution into which an 
individual is born and it is usually associated — though 
with doubtful accuracy — with the idea of the traditional 
four castes of India, viz., Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya 
and Sudra. The gild in mediaeval Europe implied a 
free or voluntary association into which a man entered 
by his own choice, the membership being generally 
restricted to a profession within a certain restricted 
area. The caste-gild partook of the characteristics of 
the first in that it was in practice birth which in the 
main determined who belonged to the gild at any parti- 
cular time; but it differed from it in that it had no 
necessary connexion with the four-fold division of 
Hindu society, and in the fact that birth in a social 
hierarchy did not determine exclusively its membership ; 
it partook of the characteristics of a gild in that the 
members who belonged to it followed the same occupa- 
tion and obeyed the common regulations, but it differed 
from it in that most of its members by birth belonged to 
one and the same caste, and followed a traditional, 
hereditary occupation. 
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What is implied is that the membership and collec- 
tive activities of a gild were ordinarily matters settled 
by two considerations : i. occupation and 

Its implications: 

sameness of ii. birth. In theory, the distinguishing 
occupation. 

mark of a gild was undoubtedly the 
sameness of occupation. This is brought out clearly 
in the definition of a gild by Vijnanesvara in his 
Mitaksara : — 

He defines srenayah : 91 gilds of persons earning 
their livelihood by the same kind of labour though 
belonging to different castes or to the same caste, e.g. of 
the dealers in cattle, betel, the weaver and the currier. 
The bond of union in the gild was the fact that members 
followed the same occupation. 

But how far was birth a unifying factor in the 
gild? i.e. were all or most members of 
^uSfying 5 factor ? the gild also bound together by the fact 
they were born in the same social divi- 
sion ? Prom the theoretical standpoint, the position of 
the Mitaksara does not appear to admit of doubt : though 
belonging to different castes 93 is expressly added. 

Stated thus the position seems fairly simple: the 
membership in the gild was open to members of different 
castes. But when we inquire what was meant by caste, 
the position is admittedly not so simple. Let it be noted 
then, first that Vij fianesvara’s term, which we have for 

8 4 Vijnanesvara, The Mitaksara, ii, 80. Srenayah ndndjattndmelcajdtiya- 
barmdpajmndm samghatah ekmmwiilpdpajmnafy $r§riaya7$,, ii, 192. 

98 Mnd j&tfndm, Ibid, 
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convenience translated as caste is jati; second that the 

jm jurist only says, ‘though belonging to 

different jatis’; he does not, thereby 
define jati, or tell us what is the distinctive feature of 
a jati. 

Two questions present themselves for solution : 

i. What is jati ? 

ii. What is the difference, if any between jati and 

varna, and can either be equated with caste 1 

The answers to these questions are of importance, 
because in literary usage, there are or have been only 
four fundamental varnas in Hindu society— the 
Brahmana, Ksatriya, Yaisya, Sudra, and it is found 
difficult to conceive the idea that members belonging 
to these different divisions of society could have formed 
members of the same gild, especially because, as will be 
seen later, the activities of gilds included social regula- 
tion. 

The difficulty is real. To the student of history, it 
is not less, though Yijnanesvara himself differentiates 
jati from varna. According to him varna means the 
four-fold division of society into Brahmana, Ksatriya, 
Yaisya, Sudra. 96 But jati is clearly not the same in 
significance as varna, for, in the commentary on 
Acaradbydya, he restricts 97 the term jati to certain 
mixed castes, of whom there were two main divisions, 
the annlovna and the pratiloma. 

96 Vijnanesvara, The Mitdk§ara, i, 1, ii, 183 (2) and 206 (2), 
^ T Vipane§vara, The Mitdlc§ard s i ? 90 — 9§» 
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Logically, therefore, it would seem to follow, that in 
his de fini tion of the sreni — the vocational gild— as gilds 
of persons earning their livelihood by the same kind of 
labour, though belonging to different jatis, he meant by 
jati, the mixed caste and not the four original varnas. 
No other position seems to be tenable, if we are to attri- 
bute consistency to the great jurist. 

Does this then imply that the gild was open only to 
members of the mixed caste who followed the same 
occupation? The answer to this question is certainly 
difficult, though one cannot deny it is fundamental to a 
clear understanding of the position of the gild in the 
economic life of mediaeval society. The difficulty is 
not lessened by the fact that we have abundant evidence 
to show that members of the different varnas did prac- 
tise occupations not allowed to them by the writers on 
Examples of Hindu law or allowed only under exeep- 

change of . x 

occupation. tional circumstances. The Mitdksam 
itself speaks of clvijas who carried on the occupation of 
cowherds, traders 98 and mechanics. There were 
Brahman officers and merchants," others lived by their 
own property and cultivation and the fruits which grew 
in their inherited grounds. Inscriptions similarly men- 
tion Brahman soldiers 100 and Brahman doctors . 101 

"“Vijfianegvara, The Mitaksara, ii, 73 (1), 74 and 75. 

"Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 245. 

*°”1286 A.D., 47 of 1906, 52 of 1905, A.R.E., 1905, part ii, para 29. 

1914, Copper-plate, 2—1467 4-D, 
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Similarly members of the lower varnas also are 
found to have been soldiers: goldsmiths and barbers are 
found in the army . 102 

The crucial question arises: where a Brahman, e.g., 
followed the occupation of a mechanic , would he j oin the 
gild of mechanics'? If our answer is in the affirmative, 
we cannot possibly account for Vijnanesvara’s clear use 
of jdti, (and not varna) in his description of the gild; if 
our answer is in the negative, we shall have to admit that 
the same gild did not consist of members of the different 
varnas , but only members of the different mixed castes 
who followed the same occupation. 

We are admittedly in, a region where evidence is 
lacking; no lists of members of gilds as are available 
to the student of the mediaeval European gild have come 
down to us. But the suggestion may be ventured that 
the solution lies in understanding the full connotation 
of the term jdti, and noting at what point it agrees with 
varna. Varna certainly was applied to the four 
original divisions and not applied to the mixed castes ; 
jdti was applied to the mixed castes, but could it also 
have been applied to indicate, in a broader sense, the 
mixed castes as well as the four original varnasl If it 
could be shown that jdti , in a narrower sense taken to 
denote the several mixed castes, in a broader sense was 
generally used to include all who were born in the same 
social division, whether mixed castes or the four 
original varnas, Vijnanesvara’s use of the term would 

™*Ep. Car., VII, Honnali 98— 1166 A.D. 
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be justified, and then may the gild be taken to include 
members of the different varnas as well. 

Such a piece of evidence is furnished by the clear 
definition of jati in the Suta Samhita : — 

Sarvesam jamnand jatih 
Ndnyathd karma hotibih 
Pasvadmdm yatlid jatih 
Jmvmanaiva na cdnyathd. 

A jati or birth is by being born, and not by any other 
process. A cow is bom as such and not made. Jati 
thus represents a physical fact. The distinguishing 
feature of a jati is therefore birth in the same social 
division. 

Thus jati is hereditary i.e. every man is and must 
remain of the jati into which he is born and this is true 
even if he should leave the special occupation which is 
the traditional mark of his jati. As Oldenberg puts 
it 103 pointedly, “ The Brahman might, as economic 
necessity often enough made him, carry on other than a 
priestly profession; he might become a cultivator, a 
butcher or a thief : then he was perhaps treated with 
contempt, but he remained a Brahman”. 

Jati therefore had an extended connotation; and, 
properly speaking, the varna could itself be described 
as a jati — though the converse was not necessarily true. 
This position is indeed supported by Vijnanesvara 
himself and is supported by present day usage — 
B rahmana-j dti, vanndn-j dti, etc., the former is a refe- 

1(U Oldenberg, The Indian Caste-System, Ind. Ant., vr.nr, P p. 224 — 25. 
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rence to the varna, the latter to a mixed caste according 
to the Mitaksara . 

We conclude therefore that Vijnanesvara’s use of 
the term jdti, in describing the membership of a gild, 
was not intended to exclude the members of the original 
varnas as such from the vocational gild. 

Our next point is equally important: while gilds, 
were certainly open to members of different castes — 

as proved both by literary and inserip- 
Caste ana gild, tional evidence, they largely consisted of 

those who had been bom into one caste. 
A weaver’s gild, therefore, would be open to all who 
followed the vocation of weaving. A smith’s son if he 
took to weaving was not excluded from the gild; but in 
practice it largely consisted of members who had been 
born into the caste which had been allotted the vocation 
of weaving and the reason may be looked for in the 
tendency to follow the father’s trade. 

Sulaiman , 104 at the beginning of our period, notes 
that in all these kingdoms he had seen, the profession 
never went out of the caste. Towards the end of the 
period, Barbosa also notes that the washermen of 
Malabar washed the clothes of the Nay res, and “their 
sons must perforce follow the same trade ”. 105 The 
Ageres are masons, carpenters, smiths, metal workers, 
and some are goldsmiths all of whom are of a common 
descent and a separate caste. They marry and their 

lo 4 Sulaiman, Elliot, History, I, p. 6 . 
i 0 S Barbosa, An Account t II, pp. 61 and 63, 
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sons inherit their property and learn their father’s 
trades. Perhaps the best example of the influence of 
heredity in the choice of occupation is an inscription 106 
dated the 48th year of Tribhuvanacakravartin Kulot- 
tunga-Coladeva which defines the occupations for a 
whole caste, called the Rathakaras. The following 
means of livelihood were laid down for adoption by 
them : — 

(1) Architecture, 

(2) Building coaches and chariots, 

(d) Erecting gopuras of temples with images on 
them, 

(4) Preparation of instruments required by the 

Brahmanas in their sacrificial ceremonies 
such as the ladle ( sruk ), etc. 

(5) Building mandapas . 

(6) Making jewels for kings such as diadems, 

bracelets, etc.; the inscription is also 
interesting in that such fixing of occupa- 
tions for the caste was done by the high- 
caste Brahmans on the strength of pre- 
vious authorities such as Yajnavalkya, 
Gautama, Kautilya, Bodhayana and 
others. 

Thus it seems to be supported by evidence that 
ordinarily the membership of the individual in a gild 
was largely a matter of birth in a caste following the 


J06 479 of 1908, A.R.E., 1909, part ii, para 45. 
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same occupation, though it was open to, and did include, 
members of other castes who followed the same calling. 

That such a state of things continued far down to 
the 19th century is shown by Birdwood 107 who remarks, 
“The trade gilds of the great polyteehnical cities of 
India are not, however, always exactly coincident with 
the sectarian or ethnical Caste of a particular class of 
artisans. Sometimes the same trade is pursued by men 
of different castes, and its gild generally includes every 
member of the trade it represents without strict 
reference to caste”. 108 

The connexion between the caste and the gild is thus 
clear: The gild consisted usually of persons of the same 
ethnic and sectarian caste, but when the same trade was 
pursued by men of different castes, as sometimes 
happened, the gild would include all without reference 
to caste. 

This conception of the relation between the jati and 
the gild should remove certain misconceptions about 
the nature of the gild to which we may 
^conceptions briefly refer 

i. Sm mi i- Radha Kumud Mookerji says : 

As regards the terms used for such local 
bodies, the South Indian inscriptions 
invariably use two terms, viz. m-ahdsaMia and sabhd, 
indicating respectively the general or the greater 
assembly and the .smaller and subordinate committee 

107 Birdwood, Industrial Arts, p. 138; italics are (mine. 

108 See also Coomaraswamy, The Indian Craftsman, p* 67, for the same 
position early in the twentieth century. 
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of the larger body, while the corresponding terms used 
in the northern inscriptions are sreni, mgaama and 
nigama-sabM. Thus Mookerji equates sreni with 
mahdsdbhd. He obviously loses sight of the fact that 
the distinctive feature of the sreni was the sameness of 
vocation of its members , 109 while mahasabha was 110 
a village assembly, the distinctive feature of which was 
association of persons by tie of neighbourhood, more 
equivalent to the puga of the Mitdksaru : m pug ah, 
corporations i.e. of men (though) belonging to different 
castes and (following) different occupations, but resi- 
dents of the same place e.g. of a city, town, etc. 

ii. It has been remarked 112 by a distinguished 
writer that where castes existed, there were no gilds 
outside of them and that none were 
needed, “for it is a feature of the caste 
system that every type of labour service is assigned to a 
special caste” — a remark which cannot obviously be 
sustained in the light of the evidence cited above . 113 But 
in fairness to Weber it may well be worth pointing out 
that so far as the craftsman in the village was con- 
cerned, his statement may be accepted, for the gild 
organisation seems to have been largely confined to the 
cities . 114 

i08 Vide Mookerji, bocal Government , p. xvi> Vijnanegvara, The 
Mit&k#ard, cited above, supra, p. 358. 

11G supra, 138* 

ail Vide Yijnanesvara, The MMJcmra, ii, SO. 

11 2 Weber, Economic History, p. 187, 

llfl supra, p, 303* 

114 €oomaraswamy, the Indian Craftsman , p. 67. 
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iii. We may point out that the merchant gild, as 
such, was not of a different species from the craft-gild 
. or sreni; it was only an association of 

witii mer- those who took to the occupation of 

chant gild. 

trade — in the words of the Mitaksara, 
the ‘ karma * of trade just as those who took to the 
occupation of weaving formed the gild of weavers. 
Vijnanesvara himself is clear on this point as may be 
seen from the examples he gives of srenis of the dealers 
in cattle, betel, the weaver and the currier. The 
point becomes clearer w T hen we remember that the 
craftsman himself does not appear to have been prohi- 
bited from selling the commodities he made. The 
workers produced articles in their homes and sold them 
in their own villages or in the fairs near by; there were 
also certain communities who followed exclusively, the 
profession of trading, in particular trading with other 
parts of the country, and they joined together in asso- 
ciations for the protection of common interests. For 
convenience of treatment, however, we may Jfirst take 
up the gilds devoted to the manufacture of the same 
commodity — the craft gild, and then take up those 
mainly engaged in trade 1 — the merchant gild. 


The chief gilds. 


Of craft gilds we have evidence of the following: — 
(1) The virapancalas, including 
among them goldsmiths ( aJckasaliga ) 
and corners ( kamma-tada acarigal) blacksmiths 
( kammara ) carpenters and masons. 113 Elsewhere 


lls Ep. Car IV, Chamarajnagar 119, 1398 A.p. Ep. Car*, IX, Banga- 
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they were known by the name of kanmalar; lls each 
group of artisans, such as carpenters, blacksmiths, etc., 
also finds 117 separate mention. In one inscription, 118 
however, six classes of artisans are referred to. 
(2) weavers. 119 (3) oilmongers. 120 (4) kaikkolar , 121 
(5) gardeners. 122 (6) stone-cutters. 123 (7) braziers, 124 
(8) rope-makers, 125 (9) jewellers, 128 (10) potters, 127 
(11) basket-makers, 128 (12) mat-makers. 120 (13) toddy- 
drawers, 130 (14) tailors. 131 


It is worth while noting that the vira panealas or 
kanmalars, who seem to have been well 
Le> orSin° f organized, had a legend of their origin — 

and an inscription repeats this. 132 It 
is said that Visvakarma, the son of Brahman, was the 
progenitor of the architects and was the father-in-law 
of the Sun. This Yisvakarman is stated to have con- 


11 “98 Of 1907. 

171 Ep. Ind., XII, p. 333. 

118 Inscriptions of the Puduklcottai State, 362, 1259 A.D. 
tl9 Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 190, 421 of 1905, 136 of 1912. 

I20 261 of 1909, Ep. Ind., V, p. 23. 

121 248 of 1916, 454 of 1916. 

122 Ep. Ind,, I, p. 279. 
litz Ep. hid., XII, p. 333. 

124 ibid. 

1 ™J.B.B.R.A.S„ XI, p. 273. 

'™Ep. Car., V, Belur 117. 

127 524 of 1906. 
lz *Ep. Ind., V, p. 23. 

12& ibid. 

180 ibid. 

1 8 1 Gippiga-gottaligalu, Ep. Car., V, Belur 236 — 1139 A.D. 
382 575 of 1909, Xlltb Century, A.R.E., 1910, part ii, para §Q, 
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verted the rays proceedings from the Sun, his 
son-in-law, into divine weapons such as the discus of 
Visnu, etc. Some famous deary as of the Visvakarma 
family are enumerated and are represented to have been 
“experts in cutting lihgas (of Siva) in preparing images, 
in understanding the proper place of the latter (in 
Indian Iconography), in building the four kinds of 
mansions ( prdsdda ;) and their innumerable sub-divi- 
sions, in grasping the geometry ( ksetra ) involved in 
the study of the vdstu — [ sastra ] (architecture) and 
in gracef ull y handling the implements of their profes- 
sion.” And even now they trace their ancestry to the 
five sons of Visvakarma, of whom the first-born, Manu, 
worked in iron; the second, Maya, in wood; the third, 
Tvastram, in brass, copper, and alloys ; the fourth, Silpi, 
in stone ; and the fifth, Visvajna, was a gold and silver- 
smith and jeweller . 133 

This illustrates how the industrial classes were 
anxious to invent some mythological origin for them- 
selves. So also it is said of the weavers that they were 
the offspring of a Brahman with a Vaisya woman and 
that as authorized by the dgamas and smrtis they had 
the privilege of weaving and supplying clothes to 
temples and kings . 134 A legendary account of the origin 
of the weavers is also contained in a manuscript in the 
Mackenzie collection. According to it Devanga was an 
emanation from the body of Sadasiva, when that 

1 8 8 Cooinaraswamy, The Indian Craftsman, p. 56. 

***208 of 1919. 

B— 47 
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deity anxiously meditated how the newly created races 
of beings in the three divisions of the universe were to 
be clothed. The Muni, being thus born, received from 
Visnu the fibres of the stem of the lotus that grew from 
Ms navel, and being supplied with a loom and other 
materials by the Demon Maya, he fabricated dresses for 
all the gods, the spirits of heaven and hell, and the 

inhabitants of the earth Devanga had three 

sons by the daughter of Surya and one by the daughter 
of Sesa : the latter conquered Surastra: the former 
succeeded their father at Amodapur, when they were 
attacked by a number of combined princes, overthrown 
and reduced to a miserable condition, in which they 
were glad to maintain themselves by the art of weaving, 
which they had learned from their father, and this gave 
rise to the caste of weavers . 135 

The necessity for the formation of such gilds is 
perhaps stated best by Madhava, the fourteenth century 
jurist. He says 136 “At the time when 

Necessity for 

formation of some harm occurs to the grama, 

the slW ‘ companies of artisans, the Pasandas 
and the Naigamas, as well as in good time when dharma 
is performed, the removing of the danger as well as the 
performance of dharma are not possible without all 
agreeing to one course of action. Therefore let all 

13 5 Wilson, The Mackenzie Collection , I, p. 94 — -V- — Devanga Cheritra 
Palm leavesr— Telugn Character. 

* 88 M&dhav5carya, Pardiara-MMhaw, III, p. 248* 
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agree to one course of action and act accordingly.” 
It is also seen from the Mitaksara u 7 that the gild 
was given a recognised legal status, for 

gild. we are told that the srenis could act as 

law courts to decide cases; they could 
be utilized as courts of appeal from the hulas, though 
appeals lay from the decisions of the srenis to the 
higher courts like pugas. Again 138 we learn that the 
rules governing srenis were expected to be written down, 
for it is said that in determining rules laid down for 
pugas, srenis, ganas and other trades the evidence to be 
adduced was writing; further, we are told, in the asso- 
ciation, the directions given by those who were 
competent to advise as to the interests of the association, 
should be followed by others who were incorporated as 
members ; and such of those who acted contrary to the 
directions were to be punished . 139 That such represen- 
tatives were accustomed to wait upon the king on behalf 
of the association is clear from the same author ; 140 but 
that the representatives should not misappropriate the 
collective property is laid down by Madhava . 141 He 
says that any one who misappropriated the collective 
property was to be sent out of the country. 

1,, Vijnanesvara, The Mitalc$ara, ii, 30. 

” 8 ibid., 22. 

13 “ibid., 188. 

14 “ibid., 189, 190, 191. 

I41 Madhavacarya, op. eit., Ill, p. 251 : Yastu -mukhyafy samuha 
dravyadikam apaharati. 
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Tlie bonds of unity among the members of a gild 
were of varied character, the common 
Bon iocaiity nity: occupation being only one of them. 

First there was the tie of locality. 
Members of the same gild lived more or less in the 
neighbourhood, not necessarily within the limits of a 
town. Thus we read, 142 “the oilmongers of KMei and 
its suburbs and those of the 24 nagaras met in the 
temple and decided” etc, ; here, apparently, the gild of 
oilmongers w 7 as spread in and around Kancipuram ; the 
carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths and all the vira- 
pancalas of the four nads, etc. met. 143 On the other 
hand we have also examples of gildsmen of the town 
alone meeting together. 144 Whether membership of the 
gild extended beyond the limited area of the town in all 
cases, it is difficult to say from available evidence, but 
it may be said that the more the sreni coincided with 
the caste, the greater the possibility of the membership 
expanding beyond the bounds of the town. 

Within the towns, however, the fact of particular 
streets being marked out for particular professions 
emphasized the unity of the profession and the members 
of the gild. In Tanjore e.g. we read of saliyatteru, 
villigal-teru, gandharuvar-teru, etc. 143 It was also true 
of Vijayanagar. 148 

11J 261 of 1909. 

lis Ep. Car., IX, Dod-Ballapur 52—1306 A.D. 

144 l7r olagarva — ftenigant, Ep. Jnd. y XIX, p. 40. 

14 *iS toutlp hid, Inzer,, II, 94 — 95. 

14 U442, >Abdu-r Eazzak, Elliot History , IV, p. 107. * 
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Another bond of unity arose from the attempt to 
secure some privileges for the body of its members. 

These privileges, as they have come 
secured. down to us, were, in the main, social. 

An inscription records 147 a royal charter 
granted to the kaikkolas of the kingdom entitling them 
to the honour of tandu (palanquin) and conch-shell 
(bugle), in response to their representation at Kancl- 
puram. Similarly the artisans of Yengala-nadu got 
the following charter from the king : — 

“We have ordered that from the month of Adi of 
the 15th {year of our reign), at your marriages and 
funerals, double conches may be blown and drums, etc., 
beaten, that sandals may be worn (on the way ) to places 
which you have to visit, and that your houses may be 
covered with plaster. On the authority of this written 
order (dial), this may be engraved on stone and on 
copper in (all) places desired by you, so as to last as long 
as the moon and the sun.” 148 

It is quite an interesting fact that imitation was a 
factor in inducing the artisans of a place to ask for 
such privileges. Thus 149 an agent of the Tuluva general 
bestowed on the weavers the right to have dandu and 
Smigu on all good and bad occasions as the weavers of 
the country situated on the bank of the Pennai river 


ltr 4 22 of 1925. 

lis South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 25. 

'“368 of 1917, A.R.E., 1918, part ii, para 70. 
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were privileged to have. Again 150 the kaikkolas of 
Brahmadesam were granted the privilege of using 
dandu , and sangu, as their insignia on the model of the 
kaikkolars of Conjeevaram who were enjoying these 
privileges. 


Other privileges of the sort secured collectively 
were permission to build two storeys for their houses, 
to have double doors, to decorate the outside of 
their houses with garlands of water lilies , 151 and the 
freedom to live in the street without fear ! 


An example of the same kind, of the eleventh 
century, comes from the Telugu districts. The Telikis 
of the Telugu districts are stated to have been sub- 
divided into a thousand families (Teliki-vevuru), and 
to have received certain honorary privileges from 
Coda-Ganga, the then king of the Telugu country . 152 

The potters also gained a charter . 153 

Other privileges obtained by gilds also touched on 
economic matters. Thus the kaikkolas seem to have 
obtained a charter from a mahamandalesvara by which 
the fines imposed on them for faults, annoyance, theft, 
adultery etc. were remitted, and half a gadydna was 
fixed, as the amount to be paid by those who kept cows 


ls<> See 162 of 1918, A.R.E., 1918, part ii, para 68, 473 of 1921, 
41 of 1922, 186 of 1910. 

J “136 of 1905, 151 of 1905, A.R.E., 1905, part ii, para 43, 454 of 1916. 
152 Ep, Ind.., VI, pp. 334 ff; A.R.E., 1912, part ii, para 72. 

*“524 of 1906. 
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and all cows that came were allowed to graze freely . 154 
Exemption from vexatious tolls 155 and taxes 156 was 
gained in other instances. Even a matter relating to 
the wages received was settled by collective bargaining : 
‘Within the kingdom that we are ruling, in all the 
sacred places, and in places granted to ministers, 

favourites, and in the great houses of Siripura, — 

in all these, all members of the vira-pancala will obtain 
pay according to the regulations of their vadippana of 
Panca-karukahala for Cokkappa’s tank, and receive 
at that rate .’ 157 In another instance 158 the saliyar 
successfully bargained for a privilege to be provided 
with land for building their houses on condition that 
they would supply the necessary cloths for the 
parisattam of the god and the goddess. 

If the gilds were prepared to act collectively to 
Gifts obtain privileges for themselves, they 
also acted collectively in making gifts, 
and by far the larger number of their common agree- 
ments relate to the gifts which they made to temples and 
institutions of charity. The oilmongers of Kanci 159 
making some contribution to the temple for offerings is 
an example; the rate of contribution might be fixed 160 

154 Ep. Cur., IV, Chamarajnagar 97—1370 A.D. 

iss Ep. Car., X, Bowringpet 72. 

15e 118 of 1897. 

157 Ep . Car., IX, Kankanhalli 110—1806 A.D. 

158 308 of 1913. 

lff0 261 of 1909. 

Can, IV, Chamarajnagar 119—1398 A.D. 
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at so much per individual; the rate might be fixed so 
much per loom in the ease of weavers 101 or they might 
agree to meet the cost of some offerings collectively as 
when the vaniyar of Suttamallipperunderuvu agreed to 
burn two perpetual lamps 182 or might agree to pay one 
lump sum . 103 

Privileges and gifts apart, the gilds had other 
common agreements to make; these obviously differed 
other co mm on from locality to locality and from time 
redfsmbution to time according to needs. We may 

of land. note, for example, how the weaver class 


the saliyanagarattar at Tiruppalaturai agreed to a 
periodical redistribution of the lands of the village ; 104 
they might make bargains or agreements with the 
surety temple authorities ; 165 again the mem- 
bers of the gild stood surety for their 
brethren. The manner in which the shepherds as a gild 
bound themselves jointly as security for an individual 
contractor is a characteristic of true gild methods. In 
an inscription of Rajendra-edladeva at Tan jore we have 
a detailed account of this acceptance of responsibility 
by the gild of shepherds. 'We 1 , runs the inscription, 

'all the following shepherds of this village agreed 

to become security for Eran Rattan, a shepherd of this 

ie3 248 of 1916, A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 28. 

ie2 52 of 1927. 

le8 136 of 1912 — 1064 A.D. 

1<J *441 of 1912 — Kulottunga-Coladeva III, 12th year. 

1C5 242 of 1906. 
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village, (who) had received ninety ewes of this temple, 
in order to supply ghee for burning one perpetual 
lamp. (We) shall cause the shepherd Eran Rattan to 
supply daily to one perpetual lamp (one) ulakhu of 

ghee If he dies, absconds, or gets into prison, 

fetters (or) ehains, we, all these aforesaid persons, are 
bound to supply ghee for burning the holy lamp as long 
as the sun and moon endure ”. 166 

Thus gilds were powerful forces in deciding 
matters of common importance and as mutual aid 
societies. W e can also infer that the gilds set standards 

sanction wor ^ on the P ar t members. The 

question, however, still remains, what 
was the sanction behind for enforcing the decisions of 
the gilds. The Mitaksard 167 no doubt enjoins on the 
king the important duty of preserving ‘their peculiar 
rules of conduct 1 ; but a far more effective sanction lay 
in what we may term social ostracism. Striking 
examples are supplied by instances from Tavancore 168 
Mysore , 169 Bangalore , 170 etc. One of these is 
interesting, as it says that from the houses of persons 
who have transgressed the regulations laid down in the 
inscriptions, bhiksa should not be taken! We must 
say, however, that such methods of social ostracism 

South Jnd. Inscr., Ill, IS. 

167 Vijnanesvara, The Mitalcsard, ii, 192. 

1G8 Trav. Arch. Series, III, 49. 

Car., IV, Gundiupet 34. 

Car., IX, Hoskdte 103. , v . 

E— 48 . ' ■ ' 
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were effective in the case of members of the same caste, 
but how the same could apply effectively in the case of 
those members of the gild who did not belong to the 
same caste, we are not told. The practice 171 with 
reference to gilds in Ahmedabad, and of a later date, 
may be cited though we are unable to say from evidence 
whether it was acted upon in the period under 
consideration : — 

“The decisions of the gilds are enforced by fines. 
If the offender refuses to pay, and all members of the 
gild belong to one caste, the offender is put out of caste. 
If the gild contains men of different castes, the gild uses 
its influence with other gilds to prevent the recusant 
member from getting work.” 

ii. The Merchant Gild: General Considerations. 

The terms used in the inscriptions to denote asso- 
ciations of merchants are many — the 

Terms used. 

ubhaya-nanadesi , 172 the banajigas , 173 
the valanjiyar of the eighteen countries , 174 desi, nana- 
desi, the nadu, nagara , 170 the Maleyalas , 176 the 
vaisya-vaniya-nagarattar , 177 the Pandya-nadina-setti- 
yar , 178 the vaisyas , 179 the nagara, tanda, the mummuri- 

Imperial Gazetteer, V, p. 101. 

1,2 AR.M., 1919, p. 33. Ep. Car., V. Arkalgud 68—1357 A.D. 

1,8 A.RM ., 1925, 89—1466 A.D. 

” 4 Ep. Car., I, 8, 1371 A.D. 

" s Ep. Car., II, 327—1181 A.D. 

”*Ep. Car., V, Belur 89—1280 A.D. 

^'Ep. Car., IX, Hoskote 50—1379 A.D. 

1, *Ep. Car., XI, Davapagere 59 — 1280 A.D, 

it6 Ep. Ind., VI, p. 223, 
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tanda , 180 nagara-mummuri, samasta nakhara mummuri- 
tanda , 181 javaras, gatrigas, settis, settiguttas, anka- 
karas, bira-vanigas, vyaparin , 182 vyaparikal , 183 the 
Ayyavole , 1S4 Manigramam , 185 etc. 


Tlie exact significance of these terms, and the 
distinction between them, are not easily made out in the 
present stage of our knowledge ; an attempt is made 
later to describe two of these gilds at length viz., the 
Ayyavole and Manigramam; here we shall try to 
present those general bonds of unity which bound the 
members of the associations of traders in the country. 


First, it may be pointed out that the principal com- 
munities who took to trade were mainly four — the 
Cettis, the Banajigas, the Komatis and the Brahmans 
besides the Mahomedans. Cetti is derived from the 
Sanskrit ‘sresti ’. 186 

The word is sometimes spelt as Chitti, Shetty, 
Chety , 187 Saitti . 188 The ancestors of the Cettis evi- 
dently constituted the Vaisya caste of the ancient 
principal com- Indian society, and their allotted func- 
munities engaged tion was the trade and banking business 
of the country ; and, true to their 


in trade. 


180 Ep. Inti., XIX, p. 30. 

181 ibid. ■ _ , 

182 South Ind. Inscr., II, p. 469. 

183 South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 195. 
lsi Ep. Ind., XVI, p. 332. 

15& Ep. Ind., XVIII, p* 69, . 

18 6 Accor ding to C. F. Brown, however, ‘Shetti, a shop-keeper is plain 
Telugu*. See Yule and Burnell, Holson—J olson, s. v. Chetty. 

18T Maliuan, Account, J.B.A.8. , 1896, p. 344. 

188 FIeet f Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions ,• Ind . Ant „ VIX, p. 304, 
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function, in the Middle Ages the Cettis were the 
principal merchants throughout the country. Mahuan 
says, “ Ah trading transactions are carried on by the 
Chittis, who buy the pepper from the farmers when it, is 
ripe, and sell it to foreign ships when they pass by. 
They also buy and collect precious stones and other 
costly wares .” 189 The Telugu inscriptions speak of 
the Setties, and Behris 190 and the Komatis 191 and 
one of the three divisions among the Komatis, the 
Gavaras, is also found mentioned in Canarese inscrip- 
tions . 192 

Often the members of the communities describe 
themselves by the terms 1 nag ar attar , vlrahodiydr, 
per unagar attar 1 9 3 vaisya-vaniya nagarattdr 194 or the 
nalu-nagamtta/i r . 195 

The student of contemporary inscriptions cannot 
but be struck by the tendency among the merchants to 
claim high pedigrees and titles, as well as affectionate 
diminutive forms. A common form of the former is to 
trace the lineage from Kubera. Thus the members of 
the Vaisya race are said to be born of the race of 
Kubera . 196 Their chief object in life was the main- 

1!<l Mahuan, Account, 1896, p. 344. 

190 Nellore Inscriptions, II, Ongole 58, 1310-11 A.D. 

)9I 326 of 1915—1323 A.D. 

18 *Ep. Ind., V, pp. 9—23. 

18S 82 of 1911, 11 of 1910, A.R.E., 1910, part ii, para 51, 222 of 1911. 

5,1 405 of 1912. 

19S 130 of 1916. 

>”364, 395, and 504 of 1915, 16 of 1917. 
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tenanee of dharma ; we are further told, they earned the 
blessings of the learned ( by (patronising them ) their 
sympathy and love were universal and that they prac- 
tised self denial and were famous. Another 197 states 
that they were recipients of boons from the goddess 
Yasava Kanyaka. 

The Cetti merchants are also said to belong to 
various gotras, e.g. puccakola-gotra, yerasetti-gotra, 
bodarukuta-gotra, venukula-gotra, yanulmla-gotra, 
vivarisitla-gotra and Appanangalmla-gotm. 10s 

The tendency to adopt affectionate diminutive forms 
is illustrated by an inscription 199 in which the forms— 
Malli (probably a diminutive of Mallikarjuna) Dhoni 
(for Donasarman) are found — a practice even now 
common among merchants. 

They also claim various titles: ‘protector of all 
the poor and the helpless’, ‘adorned with the three 
jewels — samyak-jnana (right knowledge), samyak- 
darsana (right faith) and samyak-caritra (right 
conduct ). 200 They also describe themselves as ‘bom in 
the eminent line of Khandali and Mulabhadra, as 
devoted to truth and piety and as skilled in conducting 
various kinds of trade with many sea ports .’ 201 

The Banias, as merchants of Western India and 
South India, are referred to by Marco Polo. He ealls 

J "677 of 1915. 

1,s 44? to 453 Of 1915, A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 82. 

1D »Fp. Iwl., XIII, p. 13. , 

"-™Ep. Car., II, 333—1206 A.D., and p. 33, n. 1. 

‘ 01 Ep. Car., II, 333—1206 A.D. 
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them Abraiaman. A few personal details concerning 
them are so full of interest that we reproduce them in 
the words of Marco Polo himself 

“These Abraiaman are the best merchants in the 
world, and the most truthful, for they would not tell a 
lie for anything on earth. [If a foreign merchant who 
does not know the ways of the country applies to them 
and entrusts his goods to them, they will take charge of 
these, and sell them in the most loyal manner, seeking 
zealously the profit of the foreigner and asking no 
commission except what he pleases to bestow.] They 
eat no flesh, and drink no wine, and live a life of great 
chastity, having intercourse with no women except with 
their wives; nor would they on any account take what 
belongs to another; so their law commands. And they 
are all distinguished by wearing a thread of cotton over 
one shoulder and tied under the other arm, so that it 
crosses the breast and the back. 

“They have a rich and powerful king who is eager 
to purchase precious stones and large pearls; and he 
sends these Abraiaman merchants into the kingdom of 
Maabar called Soli, which is the best and noblest 
Province of India, and where the best pearls are found, 
to fetch him as many of these as they can get, and he 
pays them double the cost price for all. - 

“These Abraiaman are Idolaters; and they pay 
greater heed to signs and omens than' any people that 
exists. 
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“ These Abraiaman are very long-lived, owing to 
their extreme abstinence in eating.” 202 

The bonds that brought merchants 
B °r d R>‘caiity. lty ' together may be brought under the 
following heads : — 

1. Locality. 

2. Trade in the same kind of goods. 

3. Leader. 

4. Membership of some religious sect. 

5. Collective action, in professional and social 

matters. 

With regard to locality, the question arises whether 
the members of the same gild were drawn only from 
one locality. Our evidence is not conclusive. There 
are gilds whose members were drawn from one place, 
others whose members were drawn from those who 
traded in the same commodity — others where the mem- 
bers were taken from a larger area, as well as from 
those who dealt in various commodities. As instances 
of the first we may note the following: — the Banajigas 
of Muluvagil town, 203 the merchants of Mosale pledged 
themselves to give 204 annually, the merchants of Yira- 
Narayanapura Tambula-pattana made a gift, 205 the 

202 Mareo Polo, Travels, II, pp. 363-65. The description, in all proba- 
bility, applies to the Banias — See Yule in Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 369. 
n. 1. 

20, 1466 A.D.— A.R.M., 1925, p. 89. 

2M np. Gar., II, 235,-1185 A.D. 

“'Bellary, 718 of 1919— 1287 A.P. ' | 
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merchants residing at Belgula, 200 etc. Of the second we 
may cite the example of the jewel merchants of 
Belgula 207 and the Thousand sellers of betel leaves. 208 

It was usual for the gild of one place to 
2 ' ^same^xn^of combine with that of others e.g. ‘the 
g00ds - jewel merchants of Belgula and 

Jinanathapura agreeing among themselves’, 200 — indi- 
cates such combination. The third category we 
mentioned must have been of a loose kind — a gild which 
is said to have consisted of ‘both sects of nanadesis and 
those of the 56 countries’, 210 or one which consisted of 
the !§ettis of the 56 countries, Kavirai, Kannadiyar and 
Tamil Settis, 211 the people of the 32 sea-side towns, the 
18 towns, together with gavare-gatrigas, settis, 212 
etc., or one which consisted of ‘the people of the eighteen 
samayas and the nanadesis of Tangeda’ or ‘the mer- 
chants of the nadns, towns, hills and mandalams and 
all the 500 foreigners coming from the other illustrious 
18 countries’ 213 must obviously have been loose associa- 
tions, often of a temporary character for such purposes 
as making gifts. 


'-™Ep. Car., II, 335— 1195 A.D. 

-^Manikya-nakharajigelu. Ep. Car II, 241—1175 A.D. 244 — 1274 A.D. 
245 — 1274 A .D. 

XI, p. 257-, ; 

S09 j Ep. Car., II, 336 — 1288 A.D. 

zl0 Ep. Car., VII, Shikarpur 313—1390 A.D. 

211 35 of 1918. 

Ant, XIV, p. 25. 

* 18 BagliaviaIi, Economic Organization , pp. 42 — 43, 387 of 1926. 
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That these associations had leaders who acted on 
behalf of the community is also clear from the texts of 
the inscriptions, though we have no 

3» Leader. . . n 

evidence to jfind out how they were 
chosen. It may be assumed that the position of leader- 
ship was determined by various factors, age, hereditary 
connexion, wealth, etc. ; but in whichever way they were 
chosen, as to the existence of recognized leaders, there 
can be little doubt. The terms used for denoting such 
vary ; and the difficulty is increased by the fact that the 
leaders of the mercantile gilds were sometimes also 
heads of the town . 214 The leader of the ubhaya- 
nanadesi , 215 the pattana-svami 216 (the pattanasami ) 217 
the danda-ndyaka of the Desis 218 Pattancu-savi 219 
srestin , 220 malidvaddavyavaihari 221 the vadda-byava- 
hari 222 or odda-byavahdri 223 the rdja-sresti , 224 adivani- 
kesan , 225 vatta-vydpdri 226 etc. occur in the inscriptions 
at every step and we may well believe that in some 

21i South Ind. Instcr., Ill, 128 refers to the strong gild of merchants at 
Kaccippedu (Conjeereram) and to their head, mdnagaramdlvdn. 

*™A.R.M., 1919, p. 33. 

2 ™Ep. Car., II, 407—1250 A.D. Ep. Car., TV, Krishnarajpet 3—1125 A.D. 
Ep. Car., VI, Mudgere 15—1164 A.D. 

217 Ep . Car., II, 335—1195 A.D. 

*™Ep. Car., II, 327. 

219 Ep. Car., VII, Shikarpur 123—1159 A.D. 

220 J Ep. bid., XIX, p. 28. A.R.E., 1926, Copper-plate 4. 

221 Ep. Car., X, Kolar 73—1404 A.D. 

222 Ep. Car., II, 235—1185 A.D. Ep. Car., VII, Shikarpur 118— 1054 A.D. 

228 Riee, Mysore, I, p. 573. 

22i Ep. Car., II, 137—1117 A.D. A.R.E., 1926, Copper-plate 4. 

22S Ep. Car., X, Kolar 131—1198 A.D. 

22e Ep. Car., X, Kolar 82—1319 A.D. 

E— 49 
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•manner or other they were recognized as leaders of 
the mercantile gilds, with some connexion also with the 
management of the municipal affairs of the town. 
Hopkins would appear to be right in seeing in the 
‘Nagar-Sheth ’ 227 of Ahmedabad the survival of an office 
which corresponds very nearly to that of an old- 
fashioned mayor, though the incumbent of the office is 
neither appointed by the ruling power nor elected by 
the people, but chosen on account of his social 
superiority to represent the dignity and power of all 
commercial classes of the city. It is possible that the 
leadership of the gilds was in some instances hereditary 
and recognized as representing the interests of the 
commercial communities. 

Membership of a kind of gana is often spoken of as 
a common meeting ground for many 
4 . Membership of members of such gilds in Mysore. All 

religious 

bodies. were not necessarily members of the 
religious gana; lay membership of the 
Desi-gana was one of the common bonds of the jewel 
merchants of Belgola . 228 It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that such membership of special sang as or disciple- 
ship of gurus was individual i.e. the members of gilds 
individually attached themselves to the sangas or gurus , 
not collectively as a gild. 

8 2 ’Hopkins, India, p. 179. 

2 2 Car., II, 64, 65, 66. 
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The common opportunities for collective action 
were those occasions when the gild, meeting together, 
decided that each member should pay 
5. collective some subscription to charity institu- 
turns ; this, however, took various forms : 
(i) where the payment was made 
annual : the mosaleyamakarangalu pledged themselves 
to give annually a certain sum. Here the sum paid 
varied among members according to ability to pay — it 
varied from 5 pa to 1 pa, 229 (ii) another form was to 
give a certain amount per unit of article in which they 
traded. Thus for a bullock-load of grain 1 holla, of 
arecanut 1 Mg a, of black pepper 1 Mga, of turmeric 
1 hag a; a bundle of women’s cloths 1 visa for each hon, 
for a bullock load of betel leaves 600 etc. 230 (iii) a per- 
centage of prbhts — thus 1% of their profits, obtained 
either locally or from foreigners, 231 (iv) from each 
shop — here the shop was the unit, 232 (v) mixed — when 
the unit of subscription was e.g. fixed as shop for the 
clothier, jeweller, perfumery etc., and unit of quantity, 
in the case of black pepper, ginger, asafoetida, betel- 
leaves, eoeoanuts etc., (vi) uniform, the settiguttas and 
other nakaras of that place, whether they sold pots, 
jewels, cloths, or yarn, gave one visa per hon 233 (vii) the 


“•Efo. Car., II, 241, 244, 245, 247 etc. 

™ ([ Ep. Car., II, 327—1181 A.D. 

s,t Ep. Car., II, 336 — 1288 A.D. - : 

2 *"Ep. Ind., I, p. 279—1287 A.D. 

289 Patliak, An Old-Kanarese Inscription , Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 
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pack bullock as the unit — gift of 2 pana on every ten 
pack bullocks. 234 

Other forms of charity undertaken or helped by the 
gilds were: constructing processional cars, 235 providing 
for lamps in temples, 236 and generally the maintenance 
of the temples. 237 

Whether gilds owned lands in common is a doubtful 

ii. Land holding. P' oint Instanc es of gifts of land by the 
nagarattar 238 occur in our inscriptions 
but they are too few and uncertain to justify a general 
conclusion on the point. Moreover, such sporadic 
instances may also be explained by saying that the gilds 
might have bought a piece of land with a view to gift it, 
the price being paid out of the co mm unal f un d. 


Another form of collective action by the gild lay 
in making agreements with individuals or corporate 
bodies. This is illustrated by an 
Iu ' gaining bar " inscription dated 1279 239 where the 
officiating priests of the Nagara Jina- 
laya gave a deed to the merchants of Belgola to the 
following effect : — when the lands of the god produced 
crops they would carry on the services of the god 
agreeably to the scale fixed by the merchants and 


aa4 718 of 1919 — Bollary, 1287 A.D. 

2,5 61 of 1916, A.E.E., 1916, part ii, para 83. 
SS5 52 of 1927. 

2S, 82 of 1911. • 

a8S 84 of 1911, 35 of 1918. 
w Ep. Oar., II, 336—1279 A.D. 
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if they or their descendants mortgaged or sold the lands 
they should be looked upon as traitors to the king and 
to the creed. Such agreements might relate to the 
exemption from taxes, e.g. on the occasion of the 
recitation of the hymns, the merchants residing 

and carrying on their trade in a street called. were, 

at their request, exempted from the payment of taxes 
due on their houses. It was also stipulated that only 
in consultation with the sthanikcis and the other 
residents of the village that they could sell, mortgage, 
or make a gift of those houses. They were to have 
dealings in gold (jewellery?), bell-metal (vessels), 
cloths, etc., on which articles they were to pay taxes . 240 

The establishment of a market was another 
privilege which the gild collectively bargained for : Two 
inscriptions from Cochin register an assignment of 
land by the urdr (villagers) of Talaikkattur to the 
merchants ( vaniyar ) who had settled in that village 
during the time ol the king, for the founding of a 
market (pldigai); within the boundaries of the 
land given, the urdlar had no jurisdiction to interfere 
with the shopmen, nor could they themselves erect 
booths. All were free to buy the articles vended 
here . 241 Other illustrations relate to the colonization 
of temples precincts by weavers under the initiative of 
merchants , 242 to supervision and management of temple 

2 4 <>503 of 1922—1230 A.D., A.B.E., 1923, part ii, para 42. 

S4J 259 and 358 of 1927, A.R.E., 1927, part ii, para 63. 

* 4S 508 of 1922, A.B.E., 1923, part ii, para 35. . . ' ’ 
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business 243 and to the provision of adequate policing 
facilities ( padikaval) 2ii in return for some payments; 
and, if we may accept the injunction quoted by the 
author of the Mitaksara > 245 the opinion of merchants 
was also a decisive factor in the settlement of prices. 

The Motupalli pillar inscription 240 also illustrates 
the bargaining power of merchant associations in the 
matter of obtaining concessions in regard to reduction 
of customs, etc. 

A good illustration of the power of the gild is in 
the regulations passed by it for the disposal of property, 
e.g. all the property of the Banajigas of 
1T * property. 0 * Balligave dying without sons was to be 
given for the festivals and sacred rights 
of the god Gavaresvara, the property of those who died 
without sons in the nagara was to be given to the god 
Nagaresvara . 247 * 

It need only be hinted that the sanction for the 
effective performance according to gild 

6. Sanction. 

regulations lay in social opinion . 248 


*** South hid. Insen, . Ill, 128. 

Sii m of 1927. 

245 Vijnane£vara, The Mitdk$ard, ii, 251. 

2i *Ep. Ind., XII, pp. 188 ££, infra, eh. V, (7). 
“'tip. Can, VII, Shikarpur 119—1181 A.D* 
a48 supra, p. 877, 
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iii. Three Gilds of Importance 

Of all the gilds the gild of Ayyavole occupies a 
1 . Ayyavole— prominent place in the records of the 
evidence. ° f period. The gild finds mention in more 

than fifty inscriptions, 249 spread over 
more than seven centuries, and practically all over 
South India. The earliest reference to it is in a 
Canarese inscription, 250 in characters of about the 
commencement of the 'eighth century A.D., on the front 
wall of an old Hindu temple, now called the ‘temple of 
Lad khan ? at Aihole and the latest in date 251 so far as 
could be traced is one dated 1680 A.D. The largest num- 
ber in any one century appears to be 13 — in the twelfth 
century. Regarding the geographical distribution we 
find them in so northern a place as Kolhapur, 252 
or Bijapur 253 as well as in far off Coimbatore 254 and 
Tirmevelly 255 in the south, the majority of them coming 
from the Mysore districts, Shimoga, Bangalore, 
Chitaldrug, Hassan, etc., and the adjacent districts 
Kurnool, Bellary and Anantapur, so that, possibly these 
were the main centres of its activity. The East 

249 See appendix iii. 

““Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, Ind. Ant., VI, 
p. 138 n. 

251 A.R.n., 1918, Copper-plate 18, 

-** 2 Ep. Ind., XIX, p. 31. 

“■Hp. Ind., V, pp. 9—23. 

“‘18 of 1910. 

“»360 of 1916. ; 
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Coast districts like Chingleput , 250 North. Arcot 257 and 
Nellore 23S also contain a few. 


In spite of the numerous references, however, it is 


Character of the 
gild* 


difficult to state precisely in modern 
terms the character of the gild. Let 


them describe themselves : — 


The assembly of people living in many countries 
who were endowed with 


Language of the 
inscriptions. 


truth and purificatory observances and 


pleasing conduct and morality and 
modesty, adorned by innumerable good qualities 
acquired by five-hundred strict edicts celebrated over 
the whole world; who were the protectors of the Vira- 
Balanja religion; who were decorated with the pure 


banner of a hill ; whose breasts were embraced by the 


goddess of perfect impetuosity and bravery; who were 
ennobled by their prowess throughout the world ; who 


were born in the original and auspicious Khandall- 


varnsa, (the lineage) of Vasudeva ; who, having acquired 
the excellent favour of the goddess Bhagavati, consti- 
tuted thirty-two sea-side towns ( ?) and eighteen cities, 
and sixty-four seats of the yoga, and colleges of the four 


points of the compass; who were born to those who 
belonged to many different countries; who were 
energetic in disseminating the practice of the Ba]anja 
religion which included the Krtayuga and the Tretayuga 


2Se 256 of 1912. 

’"377 of 1911. 

1919, Copper-plate 9. 
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and the Dvaparayuga and the Kaliyuga and sprang 
from the churning of (the religions of the gods) 
Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara ; and who were the lords 
of Ayvole, which is the best of cities, 259 etc. The 
record 260 from Shikarpur in the Mysore State also 
supplies a very long eulogy of these merchants and 
states in addition that they were brave men born to 
wander over many countries ever since the beginning of. 
the Krta age, penetrating regions of the six continents 
by land and water routes and dealing in various articles 
such as horses and elephants, precious stones, perfumes 
and drugs, either wholesale or retail. 

From this collection of hyperboles, it is difficult to 
make a scientific account of the constitu- 
P0 agreemeat mm0n tion of the gild. Ayyavole is everywhere 
the best of cities, its lords are invariably 
500, they are endowed with truth, pleasing conduct and 
morality, adorned by 500 edicts, are the protectors of 
the Vira Balanja religion, are bom in the lineage of 
Yasudeva, constitute 32 sea-side towns, 18 cities and 64 
seats of the yoga — these praises are too common. 

From a study of the inscriptions, it is possible, 
however, to try to reconstruct an idea of the gild in 
somewhat the following terms : — 

The Vira Banajigas were a trading caste. They 
Religion ana were spread over ‘ 32 sea-side towns 
trade ' and 18 cities’. They were united by a 

2 5 “Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, Ind. Ant., X, p. 189. 
■ ea Ep. Car., VII, Shikarpur 118—1054 A.D. Fleet, Sanskrit and Old 
Canarese Inscriptions, Ind. Ant., V, p. 342. 

& — 50 
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sense of belief in common descent from Vasudeva 
and by a feeling that one of their primary 
duties was to preserve the tenets of the Vira Banajiga 
dliarma and to spread them as well. 

Primarily a religious community, they had their 
headquarters at Aihole in the Badami 

Headquarters. a 

taluk of the Bijapur district, 14 miles 
north-east from the Badami railway station. The 
importance of Aihole may be seen from' the titles 
claimed by them — they called themselves children of 
A yycLvalap 1 1 ra-Parameswariya malikal, 261 B hagavatiya 
makkal , 262 etc. The most important personages were 
constituted into a board called the Five Hundred svamis 
of Ayyavole. How they were constituted we do not 
know, but that they were more or less a permanent body 
may be seen from the reference to the 500 in inscriptions 
ranging from the 8th to the 17th century. It is likely 
that the 500 svamis has some connexion with the 500 
edicts said to be strict and celebrated over the whole 
world or it may be interpreted as the 500 traders who 
had acquired the title ‘Vira’. 


The gild included among them Gavaras , ( Kavares ), 
Gdtrigas , Settis, Settiguttas, Ankakdras, Settiputras 
(Settippillai ?), Bira-vanigas, Ndnd- 
Va feaeration S of desk, Nadu, Nagara, Eri-viras, Munai- 


trading com- 
munities. 


viras, Ilanjinga-viras, Kongavalas, 


Kandalis, khadrakas, Gavunda-svamins, 


- el Ep. Car., X, Kolar 170. 
“•fold. 
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Singam, Sirupuli, Vdattukkai , 263 ( Valangai ) vdriyan. 
and others, so that, as Chandrasekhara Sastri 
suggests , 264 the Ayyavole might be considered a federa- 
tion of trade gilds. 

As regards occupation, they were a class of wander- 
ing merchants, ‘born to wanderers’ as they call them- 
selves, visiting all countries, gramas, nagaras, khedas, 
pattanas and dronamukhas with valuable articles in 
their bags. They used asses, buffaloes and carts for 
transporting goods. They sold wholesale, or by hawk- 
ing about with articles on their shoulders. The chief 
articles in which they traded were the numerous kinds 
of precious stones such as sapphires, rubies, diamonds 
and topaz, pearls, cardamon, cloves, sandalwood,' 
camphor, musk, saffron, and such perfumes and drugs, 
elephants, horses and grains. 

As the community was widespread, they apparently 
earmarked certain centres as being 

C °Erivirapatt:wa. specially their own. Such in fact seems 
to be the meaning of the term ‘Erivira- 
pattana’ met with in the records 265 — the town of the 
Erivlras, one sect of the community found mentioned 
in an inscription from Yiralur village in North Arcot 
district. 265 * 

“ 8 256 Of 1912, 342 of 1912, A.R.E., 1913, part ii, para 24. 
“‘Chandrasekhara Sastri, Economic Conditions, II, p. 223, 

i86 360 of 1916, 366 of 1916. 

11 * “349 Of 1912, 
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sense of belief in common descent from Vasudeva 
and by a feeling that one of their primary 
duties was to preserve the tenets of the Vlra Banajiga 
dharma and to spread them as well. 

Primarily a religious community, they had their 
headquarters at Aihole in the Badami 

HeadQiiarters. x 

taluk of the Bijapur district, 14 miles 
north-east from the Badami railway station. The 
importance of Aihole may be seen from the titles 
claimed by them — they called themselves children of 
Ayyavalapura-Parameswariya mdk-kal, 201 Bhagavatiya 
makhal, 262 etc. The most important personages were 
constituted into a board called the Five Hundred svamis 
of Ayyavole. How they were constituted we do not 
know, but that they were more or less a permanent body 
may be seen from the reference to the 500 in inscriptions 
ranging from the 8th to the 17th century. It is likely 
that the 500 svamis has some connexion with the 500 
edicts said to be strict and celebrated over the whole 
world or it may be interpreted as the 500 traders who 
had acquired the title ‘Vlra’. 


The gild included among them Gavaras, ( Kavares ), 
Gdtrigas, Bettis, Bettiguttas, AnkaMras, Bettiputras 


■Various sects; 
federation of 
trading com- 
munities. 


(Settippillai ?), Bira-vamgas, Nana- 
desis, Nadu , Nagara, Eri-viras, Munai- 
vir as, Ilanjinga-viras, Kong av alas, 
Kandalis, bhadrakas, Gavunda-svamins, 


201 Ep . Car., X, Kolar 170. 
s,! ibi<3. 
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Sin yam, Sirupuli, Valattukkai , 2 ® 3 ( Valangai ) vdriyan 
and others, so that, as Chandrasekhara Sastri 
suggests , 261 the Ayyavole might he considered a federa- 
tion of trade gilds. 

As regards occupation, they were a class of wander- 
ing merchants, ‘born to wanderers' as they call them- 
selves, visiting all countries, gramas , n agar as, khedas, 
pattanas and dronamukhas with valuable articles in 
their bags. They used asses, buffaloes and carts for 
transporting goods. They sold wholesale, or by hawk- 
ing about with articles on their shoulders. The chief 
articles in which they traded were the numerous kinds 
of precious stones such as sapphires, rubies, diamonds 
and topaz, pearls, cardamon, cloves, sandalwood,- 
camphor, musk, saffron, and such perfumes and drugs, 
elephants, horses and grams. 

As the community was widespread, they apparently 
earmarked certain centres as being 

C °Erivirapatta 9 a. specially their own. Such in fact seems 
to be the meaning of the term ‘Erivira- 
paftana’ met with in the records 265 — the town of the 
Erivlras, one sect of the community found mentioned 
in an inscription from Viralur village in North Areot 
district . 2654 

a **256 of 1912, 342 of 1912, A.R.E., 1913, part ii, para 24. 

J * * Chandrasekhara Sastri, Economic Conditions, BM.VJ., II, p. 223. 
'* s 360 of 1916, 365 of 1916. , ’ : \ 

5 . 5.343 of 1912. 
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The term Astadasappattinam suggests that, the 
giid had its headquarters in 18 cities 266 — we are again 
told that the 500 made the Mahendra-eaturvedimangala 
an Ayyavole. 267 

Their common activities included 

Common bonds : 

protection of being gu ardians or protectors of 

grants and 

declaring towns grants 268 and declaring particular towns 

Ermrapattapa. 

as Erivirappattanas. 

It is said that in 1007 a special congregation which 
met at Siravalli consisted of 1500 representatives of all 
samayas (religious denominations) coming from the 
four and eight quarters and of their followers who 
comprised various sects like Eri-viras, Munai-viras, 
Ilanjinga-viras, Kongavalas, etc. They declared Sira- 
valli a Nanadesiya-Dasamadi-Erivirapattana and con- 
ferred some privileges, 269 on the residents of that town. 
Again in the time of Raj endra- Cola I, they met at 
Mayilarpu (i.e. Mylapore) and decided to convert 
Kattur which was originally Ayyapulal into a Ylra- 
pattana, and thus exempted its inhabitants of all 

2 "Did. Ant, V, p. 342. 

-^Ep. Car., X, Mulbagal. 247—1100 A.D. 

368 £Jp* Gar., 1 , 4, Ep. Car., V, Arsihere 13 — 1288 A.D. 

260 349 of 1912 ; Other Erivirappattanas mentioned are in 321 of 
1912, — Muttukfiru, — 256 of 1912— Ayyapulal-Kattur; A.E.E., 1913, part ii, 
para 25. 
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communal contributions, entitling them to receive twice 
wliat they used to get till then (in the matter of 
honorary privileges?). They resolved also that, hence- 
forward, the town was not to be inhabited by such 
members of the mercantile classes (1) as demanded 
taxes or tolls by threatening people with drawn swords 
or by capturing them ( ?) and (2) as wantonly deprived 
people of their food or otherwise afflicted them. They 
also declared that those who offended against this 
decision were placed outside the V alanjiya-comnmmtj 
(i.e. were excommunicated) . 

They also appear to have had a chief, the 

Pattagasvamin. pattanaSVami . 27 ° 

Other common bonds appear to be in the main 
setting apart some impost for the 
Gr im& templet benefit of a tank 271 or temple ; 272 often 
they made such grants in company with 
other traders and artisans. 273 

270 Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, hid. Ant., Y, p. 342. 
Ep. Car., VII, SMkarpur 94—1094 A.D. 402 of 1915. 

211 Fleet, Sanskrit mid Old Canarese Inscriptions » hid. Ant, VI, 
pp. 137 — 39. 

272 Ep, hid., XIX ; p. 35. 

27 ®Ep. hid,, V, pp. 9 — 23. Pathak, An Old-Ranarese Inscription,- Ind* 
Ant, XIV, p. 15. 
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They also appear to have functioned as mut ual 
aid societies, for example, they record a 
gift at Singanallur 274 for feeding the 
members of their community . 275 
Manigramam is another merchant gild — which 


Mutual aid socie- 
ties. 


2 . 


Maiiigramam, 
a merchant 
gild. 


is evidenced by the inscriptions. It was 
a corporation of merchants like the 
Ayyavole . 276 


2 ”18 of 1910. 

2 7 3 The references to the southern Ayyavole are not quite intelligible: — 

Ep. Oar., XI, Davapagere 149—1113 A.D. Kotjanganur is called 
the southern Ayyavoje. 

478 of 1914, Gapdaradityana-Hojalu was called the best of villages 
{ gram a-cakrava rti ) and the southern Ayyavoje being the residence of the 
500 merchants. 

Ep, Car., XII, Tiptur 43 — 1205 A.D. — Alarubur which was like a 
local warehouse to the southern Ayyavoje. 

Ep, Car,, V, Arsikere 77—1220 A.D. — Arasikeye, the southern 
Ayyavoje. 

Ep. Car., XII, Gubbi 11— 1226 A.D.— Nittur is called the southern 
Ayyavole. 

Ep. Car., XI, Holalkere 121 — 1240 A.D. — Nirugunda is called the 
southern Ayyavoje. 

Ep. Car., VIII, Sorab 268 — 1245 A.D. — Kopsvara, a southern 
Ayyavole. 

Ep. Car., IV, Chamarajanagar 45 — 1403 A.D. Alur is called the 
Ayyavaliyur, 

276 Here we accept the proposition that the Manigramam was a trading 
corporation. It may, however, he pointed out that this has been questioned 
by scholars. On the one hand Gundert and others (Gundert, Ancient 
Documents, Madras Journal, XIII, part I, p. 116, Logan, Malabar, I, p, ill) 
believed that Manigramam was a Christian principality. Richard Collins 
believed that it was a village of students according to the literal meaning 
of the term, (Ind. Ant., IV, p. 153). After the able review of the whole 
position by the Government Epigraphists (Venkayya, Ep. Ind,, IV, 
pp. 290 ft, Gopinatha Rao, A Note, Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. 69 ft, Venkoba Rao, 
A.R.E., 1927, part ii, para 47), it is not necessary to repeat the arguments. 
Suffice it here to say that the evidence adduced so far supports the position 
taken here; the interested reader, however, is referred to the above- 
mentioned articles for a discussion. 
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The activities of the gild extended over a wide area ; 

it is mentioned in such plaees at 
A «es 0f ltS actlVi Kottayam, 277 Salem, 278 Kuttalam, 279 
Siam, 280 Ramnad, 281 Tanjore. 281 ® From 
its mention in inscriptions from such places as Salem, 
it is clear that the activities of the gild were not confined 
to coastal districts. It was a merchant gild with 
centres at various plaees, just as the headquarters of 
Ayyavole, inland as well as coast, west as well as east, 
extending its trading activities even to Arabia and 
Egypt, and the Far East. 

In point of time, its activities seem to have covered 
period of its aeti- the period from the 9th century 282 up to 
v5tie3 ‘ the middle of the fourteenth century. 283 

Membership of the gild seems to have been open 
to all merchants, as such, irrespective of their religion. 

On the West Coast, where trade was in 
Membership. the hands of the Christian merchants 
for a long time, it is possible that the 


21x Tmv. Arch . Scries, II, 9, ii, lines 24-25. 

South bid, Inzer „ IV, 147. 

279 439 of 1917, AJRJ2., 1927, part ii, para 47. 
bid,, XVIII, p. 71. 

2SI In Tittandatanapuram village, 598 of 1926. 

2Sla 46 of 1980-81, A.R.E., 1931, part ii, para 12; ‘Manigraman’. 

2s2 Kottayam plates, Trav, Arch . Scries , II, 1, p. 67 and 439 of 1917, 
A.RJ2., 1927, part 11, para 47. 

2S$ Frof. Kielhorn's calculation, Mp. bid., VI, pp. 83 — 84 — 1320 A.D. ^ 
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Mamgram am organization had Christian merchants also 
in its rolls along with many other Hindu traders . 284 

Elsewhere it is possible that it consisted only of 
Hindus; the fact that the donors to the temple at 
Tiruvellarai , 285 Salem , 286 and Kuttalam 287 were Mani- 
gramattar clearly shows that they were Hindus and not 
Christians ; the temple and the tank of Srinarayana in 
Takopa in Siam according to an inscription 288 was 
placed under the protection of the Manigramam. 

In connexion with trade the gild members bar- 
gained for privileges also — we are told that two of the 
vdniyar called SaMam-Y adugan and Iravi-Sdttan, who 
belonged to the Manigramam gild were exempted from 
Privileges the payment of the tax even on two- 
roomed shops .- 89 This is an instance 

ZBi A.R.E., 1927, part ii, para 27. cf. Panikkar, Malabar, pp. 4 — 5. The 
author says that it was a Hindu trading gild — ‘a powerful trade gild of 
Cedis' — which ‘on no evidence at all has been claimed to have consisted 
of Christians'. The only reason for such assumption, according to the 
author, is that when General Macaulay discovered the plates awarding 
rights to Manigramam he thought they belonged to the Christians and 
handed them over to the Syrian Church (pp. 4 — 5). This appears to be 
going too far. The sounder conclusion from available evidence would 
appear to be that Manigramam on the West Coast, while consisting mainly 
of Hindu members, consisted also of Christians : the existence of Christian 
merchants also bearing the name of Mam shows that their ancestors also 
may have belonged to the Manigramam corporation, cf. A.R.E., 1927, 
part ii, para 47. 

285 5X9 of 1905, A.R.E., 1927, part ii, para 47. 

Z8 *8out7i Ind . Inscr., IV, 147. 

287 439 of 1917 — Dharmasetti of Manigramam. 

288 Hultzsch, A Tamil Inscription , J.RA.8., 1913, pp. 337—39. 
Gopinatha Rao, A Note , Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 71. 

289 A*RM, 1927, part ii, para 63; 359 of 1927, irandti-mtiri~pi$igal 
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where two individual merchants who belonged to the 
corporation got certain privileges; in the Kottayam 
plate of Yira-Raghava, 290 certain honours and privileges 
were granted to the head of the gild. In the language 
of the inscription 291 ‘we gave (him) (the right of) fes- 
tive clothing, house pillars monopoly of trade, ( the 

right of) proclamation, forerunners, the five musical 
instruments, a conch, a lamp in day-time, a cloth spread 
(in f ront to walk on), a palanquin, the royal parasol, the 
Telugti ( ?) drum, a gateway with an ornamental arch, 
and monopoly of trade in the four quarters (Seri) He 
was also given the brokerage on certain articles includ- 
ing salt, sugar, musk and lamp oil. The oil mongers 
and the five classes of artisans were made his slaves, and 
it was expressly declared that the grant was not 
personal but hereditary. In the Kottayam plates of 
Sthanu Ravi, 292 the privileges were wider: — 

“No personal tax to be received for the slaves they 

buy ; — for admitting any conveyances or letting 

them out thej T are to receive eight coins ; in the case of 
(female) elephants and of boats, whether for letting in or 
letting out they are to receive four coins; merchandise 
belonging to the citizens to be disposed of (or removed) 
by them with the cognizance of the above and 
that they (the Palliyar) do all the business (rights 
and duties) of a Lord (Swami), on the place of packing 

i,a JSp. hid., IV, pp. 290 ft 
a *‘Ep. Ind. t IV, pp. 296—97. 

~ 92 Gundert, Ancient Documents f Madras Journal , XIII, part I, 
pp. 12S — 35. T&e language of the inscription is lacking in clearness; I 
Quote tbe translation as given by Gundert 

E—51 
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the wares (or on spots where poles with leaves are set 
up as signs of prohibition) and elsewhere, only after 
deliberation with the above mentioned (Anjiivamiam 
and Manigramam ?). If any injustice be done to these, 
they may withhold the tribute (“world-bearing hire”) 
and remedy themselves the injury done to them. 
Should they themselves commit a crime, they are them- 
selves to have the investigation of it”. 


The power of the gild over customs collection seems 
to be emphasized in an inscription from Travaneore: 

The Anjuvannam and Manigramam 
Control oyer cus- shall take care of the customs collected 

of a Travaneore day by day. If tile Anjuvannam and 
inscription. the Manigramam people have any mis- 
givings, or injustice done to them they 
should settle these by stopping the collection and pay- 
ment of the customs duty and duty on weighment till 
the offender comes to terms. 


If mistakes are committed by some among them- 
selves sueh mistakes shall be enquired into by them- 
selves. 


Whatever arrangement these two bodies, the 
Anjuvannam and the Manigramam people, do shall be 
considered to be prosperous. 


The Anjuvannam is mentioned in records 293 along 


3- Anjuvannam. 

corporation. 


with Manigramam, and, like the latter, 
appears to have been a trading 


2 **Ep. Ind Ill, pp. 67 — 69. A.R.E., 1927, part ii, paras 46, 47 and 48, 
Gundert, Ancient Documents , Madras Journal^ XIII, part I, pp. 118, 123-35. 
Ep t Ind., IV, p. 294, 598 of 1926, Tran. Arch . Series , II, 9, li, line 24. 
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(3) WEIGHTS AM) MEASURES 

Introduction — Diversity — Names — Change in capacity and 
length — In relation between units — Variety illustrated with refe- 
rence to i. the kani — ii. The measuring rod — iii. The kalam — The 
extent of uniformity — Forces tending to uniformity: i. voluntary 
action of the villagers — ii. The Temple — iii. Royal initiative — 

The king*s duty — Specific units: of length — of surface measures- — 
of capacity. 


Introduction, 


Before passing on to discuss the conditions of 
internal trade, it will be well to pass in review the 
systems of weights, measures and currency, which were 
in use in the middle ages. Inscriptions 
of the time contain numerous references 
to such units ; an analysis of the various units is useful 
for our present purpose in two ways: — it is an intro- 
duction to the study of the conditions under which 
internal trade was carried on; it is also a help hi an 
estimate of the purchasing pow T er of the prevalent 
currency as an aid to understand the standard of life. 

The task, however, is not quite easy. The great 
diversity of the units of weights and measures makes it 
difficult to find a common connecting 
link to form a basis of discussion; the 
difficulty is only increased by the fact that our foreign 
authorities generally speak hi terms of foreign units 
which were also apparently well established in the 
principal trading centres. 

Before proceeding to take up the units themselves, 
it may well be worth while to remark that the standard 
measures in those days were often called 
by the names of reigning kings, or 


Diversity. 


Names.' 
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villages or gods, e.g. Arumoli devan, evidently called, 
after one of the Cola kings Raja Raja I. The Tanjore 
inscriptions give for the same measure the name 
Adavallan which was the name of the principal deity in 
the big temple at Tanjore . 204 At Yedaranyam, in the 
Tanjore district the measure in use was called 
Tirumaraikkadan after the name of the village. Saints 
were similarly honoured . 285 

This tendency of the times, while it speaks well of 
the respect of the age for gods, kings and great men, 
was itself one cause of diversity w r hich is perhaps the 
most striking characteristic of the system of weights and 
measures. In the same locality, the same measure was 
known by two names, one the name of the reigning 
king and the other of the local god. The marakkal called 
Adavallan was a corn measure which was preserved at 
the shrine of the god Adavallan and the marakkal was 
declared to be equal to a rajakesari, evidently derived 
from Rajakesarin, the surname of the reig ning king 
Rajaraja and of other Cola kings . 280 

This time honoured custom would have been pro- 
ductive of little harm, if this was not accompanied by 
any change in the capacity of the 
city and length, measure or the length of the linear 
measure concerned, but unfortunately, 

2 M Other examples: a measure named Drohagharatta after the title of 
Ganga Raja, (Ep. Car., II, 388, elated 1117 A.D.) drohammalla-Tod, (S3 of 
1912, 1912, part ii, para 45), Devarsittem (Trav. Arch. Series, III, 

pp„ 6 and 20). 

2 9 5 Tinijmnasambancla-nali — 214 of 1910, Pa<3i, Chingleput district* 

"•South hid. Inzer., II, 4, dated 1011 A.D.; 
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this could not be assumed always. We have it on record 
that the length of the standard measuring rod was 
changed by a certain Kandan Alagukanda-Perumal 
alias Gangeyan at Pariceikoyil, Ramnad ; 297 the same 
remedy was applied, with good intentions*to reduce the 
burden of taxation. We are told that lands in South 
Areot were till 1447 measured by a rod of 18 feet and 
assessed ; there was complaint; the length of the rod was 
increased to 20 feet and thus the ryots were made 
prosperous. 208 

Such changes were also made in the ratio of the 
smaller to the bigger units of measurement. In Raja 
Raja’s time 1 mu was 128 hull, while 
ln between°units. under Kulottunga it was ordered that 
one mu should be calculated at 100 hull. 

Again the rods for measuring dry lands were 
decreed to be those used for wet lands. 200 

The result of such changes was the existence of 
infinite local variety. This we may 
Va ed et wiS us iefe- illustrate best with reference to one 
t0 1 me land measure, one linear measure, and 
one measure of capacity — viz. kani, the 
measuring rod, and kalam. 

The Mm was usually reckoned at 100 kuli , 300 
there is one instance of 32 kani making 4000 kuli, i.e. 

of 1924. , . 

“‘1447 A.D.— 97 of 1918, A.R.E., 1918, part ii, para 69. 

““"97 of 1918, A.R.E., 1918, part ii, para 69. 

“"Bultzsch, South Ind. Inser., I, p. 92, n. 4. 
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125 and not 100 kuli for a kdni. 301 Similarly veli-- 
2000 kuli but some inscriptions point to a veil being 
6376 or nearly 6400 kuli. 302 

The variety is perhaps best illustrated in the case 
* of the measuring rod. In Tamil inserip- 

ii. Tlie measuring , . . , 

r0 d. tions we have rods of a variety 

of lengths : — 302a 

12 feet (adi) of 10", 16 spans, 16 feet, 16 J feet, 
18 spans, 18 of 10", 12 of 10", 21 adi, 22 feet, 34 feet. 

In the Canarese country, the length of the poles 
used appears to have similarly varied from locality to 
locality. W e note a few below 303 : 


16 spans 

at 

Nelamangala 

18 spans 

?? 

Mulbagal 

46 spans 

?? 

Hassan 

64 steps 

?? 

Belur 

110 steps 

?? 

Turnkur 


This variety in the Canarese inscriptions seems to be 
supported by the opinion of the learned writer of the 

* 01 South hid. Inscr X, 72, p. 104, n. 7, also tor kuli and md, see South 
Ind . Inscr., V, 702. 

3 02 South Ind . Inscr., Ill, p. 344 n. 8. 

*™*Smith Ind . Inscr., V, 642, 702. 

131 of 1912, A.B.E., 1913, part ii, para 33. 

Inscriptions of the Pudukkottai State, 266. 

5 of 1918, 

South Ind . Inscr,, III, 15. 

South Ind . Inscr., V, 411. 
ibid., 642. 

South Ind. Inscr., V, 762. 

Inscriptions of the Pudukkotfai State , 403, 

247 of 1916. ■ ' ' ’ ■ 

* 05 Ep. Car., IX, Nelamangala 1, Ep. Car., X, Mulbagal 49% Ep. Cat., V # 
Hassan 66, Ep. Car., V, Belur 171, and Ep. Car., XXI, TumMr 27. 
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time, Raj Mitya, who, in introducing the subject, says 
that for measuring land ‘gales’ (rods) are used and 
each village may have different gales at different 
times. 3 " 3 " 

The third unit we take to illustrate this variety is 

Hi The kaiam ^ ie kalam. In the Tanjore inscriptions 
we find, e.g. that the kalam consisted of 
96 noli , 30i while in the Ambasamudram inscription of 
Varaguna 305 a kalam was equivalent to 15 kuruni and a 
kuruni was equal to 6 noli — 90 noli 
of. Tanjore inscriptions 
1 kalam— 12 kuruni 
1 kuruni— 8 noli 

In another, 300 we are told of a marakkal that would hold 
7 •noli and 1 art. That these differences in local 


measures existed and were taken note of is clear from 
an inscription which tells us that a certain chief 
declared that the paddy due to the temple was to be 
measured by the Vldivitankanmarakkdl instead of by 
the Edjakesari and this yielded a surplus income of 
213 kalam. 

That a certain amount of uniformity was observable 
in the system, though not always in the 
The extent of particular units, cannot, however, be 
uniformity. doubted. In inscriptions, e.g. we find 

that the system of land measurement in 

30 ^Referred to by Chandrasekhara Sastri, Economic Conditions, 
EM.VJ., II, p. 228. 

South Jnd . Inscr . II, 4 and 5. 

Ind IX, p. 89. 

*••261 of 1921. ' ; 
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Forces tending to 
uniformity: 
i. voluntary action 
of the villagers* 


Tanjore wtis followed in Trov tiiicorc ulso tlie s\ bt01.11 
by which one veil, equal to 6| acres, was divided into a 
series of primary fractions 4 Hid? 120? Ii80, 1:320, 
then into a further series of secondary fractions, being 
1|320 of the above series, and again into a tertiary series 
of 11320 of the second, and so on. 307 

Two or three forces acting towards the attainment 
of uniformity in the matter of weights 
and measures within the villages may be 
mentioned : — one was the voluntary 
action of the villagers. In Vijaya- 
mangalam, Coimbatore District, e.g. in 
the year 1343, the villages agreed to adopt heaped mea- 
sures, a matter affecting retail trade where diversity 
was possible. 308 - 

Another was the temple, which' served as a clearing 
house of information. The length of the 
measuring rod of the district in which 
Tiruppanangaclu was situated was engraved on the 
temple walls, so as to serve as a standard linear 
measure 308 in that locality and the people could ascer- 
tain whether the proper measure was used or not. In 
certain cases, some measure of uniformity was sought 
to be secured by the comparison of the measure of one 
village with that of neighbouring areas. 310 

® 07 Sundaram Pillai, Miscellaneous Travaneore Inscriptions » Ind. Ant,, 
XXVI, p. 143, ct Tanjore inscriptions in South Bid. Inscr., II, 4 and 5. 
ao8 590 of 1915. 
sos 237 of 1906, 97 of 1926. 
ai0 97 of 1926, 


ii. The Temple. 
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The third force was royal action; what measures 
Hi, Royal imtia- were generally taken by kings to 
standardize measures has not all 
come down to us, but that they were alive to such a 
necessity and considered it as part of their normal 
function may be inferred from a Travaneore inscription 
of about 1150. 311 The king is described as turning his 
attention to standardize the weights and measures in his 
kingdom, and in token thereof they were ordered to be 
stamped with the royal totem, the carp. A similar 
attempt is registered in an inscription 312 from 
Kugaiyur, South Areot. It registers the order of 
Immadi-Rayappa-Hayaka fixing the same capacity of 
the measure ( marakkS ) according to the old practice 
throughout the Magadai mandalam'. 

In theory it was also the duty of the king to protect 
the subject against the falsification of measures and 
weights. Those who falsify scales, the 

The king’s duty. . , , , , , , 

weighment rods, measures, standard 
coins etc., who make them different from the general 
standard of the country whether less or more, or alloy 
coins with copper, or other base metal, and those also, 
who knowing them to be false, yet use them in transac- 
tions both these classes were to be f|ged in the highest 
amercement. 313 

The specific units of lengths, of surface measure, 
and of measures of capacity and weight are given in 

* lt Trav. Arch. Series, I, 3. 

S1, 1454 A.D.— 96 of 1918, A.B.E., 1918, part ii, para 69. 

•’’ViJSanegvara, The Mitalcsarti, ii, 240. 

E— 52 
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tabular form in the Appendix. Here we may refer 
to the most important of these that occur in connexion 
with the determination of prices, and try 
SP iength. units: ° f to express them in terms of modem 
units and measures. 


Of units of length, the rekhadanda was 1| yards. 

Of units of surface measures the veil of Tanjore, 
and in general, the veil of South India seems to have 
corresponded to 6-6 acres; the md :33 
of su s S ace mea acre, and the kuli in Tanjore *0033 
acre. The hull of other places seems to 
have been *0132 acre. The manat or ground 2400 sq. ft. 
•055 acre and the kdni 1 *32 acres. 


The Canarese measure of land was usually denoted 
by kamba, and matter. The inscriptional references to* 
the former 314 do not help us to determine with accuracy 
the extent of a kamba of land, and this may 
be left to future research. Provisionally we may accept 
Buchanan's calculation and equate kamba to 416911000 
acres. 315 


Of measures of capacity, the Tamil noli or padi 
was 108" cubic-capacity and the marak- 
feofcor kuruni ■§ cubic foot capacity and 
1 kalam 6 cubic feet capacity. 


Of capacity. 


The Malayalam noli assuming it to be the same as 
the modern noli was 1|7 of the Tamil padi or noli. 


3 1 ^Chandrasekhara Sastri, Economic Conditions , HJiJUJ*, II, p. 229* 
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The Canarese unit was mama which was | a seer 
and among the higher ones, balla was 2 seers, kolagu 
8 seers, and sal-age or Wumduge, 160 seers. 

The Telugu turn appears to be 4 Madras marakkal, 
and 20 tmn = 1 putti. Hence 1 tmw = 2 cubic feet. 
1 putti— 40 cubic feet. 

(4) INTERNAL TRADE : AGENCIES AND 
CONDITIONS 

* Localization — Retail trade — Hawking — Co-operation — Partner- 
ship — The weekly fairs — State protection — Occasional fairs — 
Bazaars — Rules of the game — Business morality in practice — Sale 
of non-economic goods — Dependence on omens — Communications — 
Transport — Tolls* 

The records of mediaeval fairs and wandering 
merchants show that there were at least some commo- 
dities which were localized and were not widely 
distributed, but it may safely be said 

I tot ioBu 

that the wares whose production was 
localized and which travelled far were almost always 
of high price and small bulk — salt excepted, the 
cheaper and bulky goods being supplied by each district 
for itself. 

Agm-n the centre of interest in the middle ages 
consists in retailing. Even the merchant who brought 
in goods from a distance centred his interest in selling 
directly to the consumers. The risk was 

Retail trade, . 

less, the gain more steady, and security 
greater. Hence comes the importance of hawking, 
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of weekly markets and the occasional fairs. The poor 
man who was unable to make provision for any length 
of time was of course supplied by the retail trader, of 
the bazaar or shop. 

The importance of hawking is well brought out in 
the description of the famous Ayyavole merchants. 
They were a class of wandering merchants, born to 
wanderers as they call themselves, visiting all countries, 
gramas, nagaras, kedas, pattanas and dronamukhas 
with valuable articles in their bags. 

Hawking. 

They hawked about with the articles on 
their shoulders 310 — or where they did not hawk, they 
usually accompanied their goods which they carried on 
asses, bUjffaloes or in carts. 

This undifferentiated character of mediaeval trade 
is noteworthy. There is scarcely any division of 
function between merchant and carrier — the mer- 
chant more frequently owns than hires his beasts of 
burden. Again the merchant was not a specialist — 
he was a jack of all trades. He might be wholesaler 
and retailer, transporter and pedlar and often an 
artisan too. Every merchant was sure to be something 
of a soldier too, as he was thrown largely on his own 
resources for self defence— or he took care to join 
a party. It is easy to understand how in the Middle 
Ages co-operation of a certain kind among traders was 


31 Exception must be made in tbe ease of big merchants like Basl-Setti 
who ‘transported goods from the east to the west, and those that were 
suitable from the west to the east* etc. Ep. Car., V, Arsikere 22—1188 A.D. 
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a necessity forced upon them by the insecurity of the 
times, often having long distances and not quite secure 
roads to traverse. While they could individually be 
no match for robbers or hostile tribes, 

Co-operation. . , , , ., , . , , 

they could when united m a body oppose 
a successful resistance to the latter. 

It is also conceivable that partnership in trade was 
promoted by the habit of merchants journeying 
together. At any rate following the 

Cooperation. 

Mitakmm, we may well believe that 
partnership in trade was fairly well developed, and 
rules governing them found a place in the jurist’s 
system of law. The essence of the system Consisted in 
the transaction of business for the purpose of gain 
jointly by a number of persons, each of whom contri- 
buted towards a common fund, that served as the capital 
of the company: Partnership (samavdyah) is an agree- 
ment by which several persons agree to do any business 
together; under such an agreement, for such work as is 
done by each of the people, such as traders, doctors, 
dancers, and others working with a view to gain, the 
share of profit or loss ( lajbhalabhau ) i.e., of an increase 
or decrease, will be determined by regard to the contri- 
bution of each, i.e., according to the quantity of stock 
supplied by each; or, the shares (in the profit and loss) 
shall be determined as fixed upon by any agreement or 
compact (between the parties), such as having regard 
to the chief qualities and capacity in each, such a one 
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should be entitled to two shares, such another one share, 
and the like . 317 

A man of crooked ways, i.e. a cheat, however, 
was not entitled to any profit, but was to be 
expelled ; 318 he, moreover, among partners carrying on a 
joint trading business who is unable to supervise the 
vessels of merchandise and do other like acts, such a one 
may cause his own duty, such as that of conveying the 
goods of trade, or supervising the accounts of the 
receipts and debits relating thereto and like other acts, 
to be performed by another . 310 

These wandering merchants often sold their goods 
either at the weekly fairs or to the bazaar men — e.g. 

“ The Yira Banajigas met on Friday, 
The weekly fairs, holding the Friday’s market in that 
town .” 320 A fair is the coming 
together of a large number of buyers and sellers in a 
definite place and at a definite time. It was an 
important centre of business. The towns at which fairs 
were held had to provide the merchants and other 
visitors with conveniences such as good roads, plenty 
of water — we often read such statements as this : a 
watershed was established in the santhe 321 — a market 
place ; and security from robbers was provided. These 
fairs were sometimes managed by the local merchant- 

sl7 Yi 3 nanesvara, The Mitaksard, ii, 259. 

8l8 Vijnanesvara, The Mitdk§ard, ii, 265 (1). 

819 For other rules see Vijnanesvara, The Mitdksard, ii, 260 and 264. 
See also Madhavaearya, Pard&arorMadhava , III, p. 218. 

Ind., XIX, p. 40. 

8 2 *205 of 1918 — 1280 A.D, 
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gild, and its president pattanasvamin. To provide for 
the expenses, small duties were imposed in kind or cash 
on goods entering or in some eases 011I7 on goods sold 
and bought and these duties were gladly paid by the 
merchants, e.g. the tolls in the fair in the village 
Ganganatha, Mysore, were paid to Ballagavunda who 
established the fair 322 ; such payments were called 
' sa it the ya-sunka’. Establishing such fairs was con- 
sidered as meritorious as constructing a new tank or 
building a temple. Farmers and merchants uniting 
gave lands and certain dues as rewards for such work 
and also as a provision for further expenses. 323 Occa- 
sionally" a piece of land was given to the head of the gild 
that he might establish such a fair. 324 The market 
place is called pete * 25 santhe , 320 or santepete 227 The 
mention of santhe and the establishment of a watershed 
in the market place 328 shows that the place was set 
apart for the fair and intended to be permanent. 

Fairs were started or revived by the chief (gaunda) 
of the nadu, 328 elsewhere by orders of the rnalia- 
mandalesvaraf 30 Balumanne — Rajalu ‘with all the 

1925, 99—1418 A.D. 

”*1218, Ep. Car., XI, Davanagere 105—1218 A.D. 

Ep. Car., IX, KankanahaJJi 6 — 1316 A.D. 

i '- i Ep. Car., IX, Bangalore 61— 1332 A.D. 

*”450 of 1920. 

•“AJB.M., 1925, 99—1418 A.D. 

•”223 of 1918. 

•••205 of 1918. 

1925, 99—1418 A.D. 

•••Ep. Car., X, CMntamani 95 — 1362 A.D. 
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farmers and all of both (sects) of nfma desis 

established a fair at Kayivara, and appointing as 
pattamsvami of the fair Periya-Nayana made a grant, 
of land for him’; or the minister himself revived 331 an. 
old market, which had, for some reasons, been given 
up. 

Regarding the days of the week when fairs were 
held we get evidence for Friday , 332 Sunday, 333 and 
Wednesday , 334 but no doubt, fairs must have been held 
on other days in different towns to enable the same 
merchants to attend the fairs in neighbouring towns. 
In big cities apparently a fair was held every day in 
different parts of the city ; 335 in particular parts, every 
evening a fair was held . 330 Villages also had fairs . 337 

Horses, bullocks and even slaves appear to have 
been sold at these weekly fairs besides the grains and 
other things which jfind a place even to-day in such 
fairs. 

To attract business to the fair, apparently .a con- 
cession was sometimes made e.g. grain, entering the fair 
wholesale, was free of all dues for one year 338 but 
apparently such concessions were allowed only for a 

zzl Ep. Car., IV Chamarajanagar 74. 

®* £ 693 of 1917, 70 of 1912. 

***570 of 1912. ^ 

***30 of 1905, A.R.E., 1905, part ii, para 35. 

S35 Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 256. 

**®ibid., p. 255. 

** 7 J.B.B.R.A.8., X, p. 238. 

***Ep. Car., X, Si<pagliatta 112— 1378 A.D. 
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short period usually one year, after which time the 
usual dues were levied. From the same inscription we 
learn that these duties were five fold : — 

“according to the custom of Sadali, the royal 
due 1, the lordship due 1, the five Settis’ due 1, for 
mindaf/uddas 1 — these five dues may Depanna Vodeyar 

levy and live in comfort.” 

Where the pattanasvdmi of the fair was provided 
with land or for other reasons, some fairs were free 
from tolls — probably for particular communities. 
Instances such as the following 339 are not uncommon: — 
“For all who belong to the six darsanas whatever they 
buy — bullocks, servants or horses, and whatever they 
sell, they are free from ail tolls — blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, goldsmiths, washermen, barbers, Holeyas, — these 
are free from all tolls. ’ ’ 

Since in the Middle Ages the retailer with purely 
local interest predominated, the fair developed as an 
important form of inter-local trade organization. It 
is characteristic in the first place that the fair is visited 
not only by local men, blit by travelling merchants, who 
come for the purpose and secondly that the trade is 
concerned with goods on hand — possibly they must 
have taken part in collecting produce for export and 
in distributing imports to the villages. 

w Ep. Car., X, Bowrlngpet 72 — 1430 A.D. 

E — 53 
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It is an interesting sidelight thrown on mediaeval 
conditions that occasions of meeting at the fairs were 
availed of for the purpose of making grants. 310 

As fairs were generally founded by local 
officials, no doubt with the knowledge of the trade 
gild, the state also tried to offer protection to those who 
did business there. An order of Vira 
state protection. Narasimha-deva runs thus : — ‘In the 
Tuesday fair of that town, whatever 
official exacts tolls, firewood, grain perquisites, gifts, 
pimping, ornaments and clothes, or commission on sales, 
has transgressed the order of the Emperor — Whoever 
does this will be flogged, degraded and dismissed. If an 
official, he will be dismissed’. 841 

Besides weekly fairs there were also occasional 
fairs. We have a vivid description of one such 
— an annual fair — by Nikitin about 
occasional fairs. 1470 A.D. : — “There is a place Shihh- 
baludin Peratyr, a bazaar Aladinand, 
and a fair once a year, where people from all parts of 
India assemble and trade for ten days. As many as 
20,000 horses are brought there for sale from Beder, 
which is 20 hors distant, and besides every description 
of goods; and that fair is the best throughout the land 
of Hindostan”. 342 > 


* ae J.B.B.R.A.S., X, p. 238. 

S4, Ep. Car., V, Arkalgud 21—1274 AS). 
S42 Nikitiu, Major, India, pp. 12—13. 
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At Pervottum, a fair was held ‘during 5 days’. 343 

! Besides the fairs the bazaars were a regular feature 

| Bazaars at least, of every town. They are men- 

tioned by travellers, 344 and the rents 
f collected from bazaars are also mentioned. 345 Now the 

! bazaars must not be confounded with fairs — of whieh 

many were held throughout the country at intervals. 
The bazaars were standing marts open at all times for 
j the sale of goods — or the gratuitous dispensation of 

gossip ! 

And finally we must remember that some 
merchants had their shops in their own houses ; 
‘ ‘ man aikkadaiyar’ the shop-keepers who opened the 
shops in their own houses, are mentioned in an 
inscription dated 1429-30, thus testifying to the practice 
of having shops hi one’s own house. 

Regarding the rules of trade — the rules to be 
observed in dealings between merchants 
game, and consumers — we have a iairly 

full statement in the Mitaksara. After 
consulting the various relevant texts, the Mitaksara 
lays down the rules for the conduct of both the parties. 
To the mediaeval mind it was intolerable that dealers 
and middlemen should manipulate supplies with the 
avowed object of forcing up prices ; and market regula- 
tions were framed to facilitate, by fair competition, 

» 4 *ibid„ p. 16. 

s **Nikitin, Major, India , p. 12, Paes, Sewell, op, clt, pp. 244 ff, 

8 4 *232 of 1914, 321 of 1910: anga#i-lckulu 
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adequate supplies and fair prices. The aims of 
mediaeval legislators were thus permeated by concep- 
tions of a just price — that was fair alike to producer and 
consumer. Although knowing the increase or decrease 
in the market rates as regulated by the king, if traders 
combine i.e. join together, and, out of greed for profit, 
maintain another price, which is detrimental to the 
labourers such as the washermen and others, or the 
artisans such as the painters or sculptors and the like, 
they shall be fined . 348 

The just price allowed also fair profit: — By the 
king when he is near, whatever price is determined, 
i.e. is regulated by him by such a rate the sale and 
purchase must be made every day. That surplus which 
has been derived it is the surplus made, i.e. the special 
balance i.e. the surplus over the rate as regulated by 
the king is the only legal profit of the traders and not 
one made from rates determined by their own fancy; 317 

Elaborate rules were framed with regard to 
rescission of purchase and sale. Thus in the case of a 
commodity already tested, as .Jolty says, the Mitak- 
sara, Si8 has developed the theory that the purchaser is 
entitled to cancel the purchase within three days if the 
price is extraordinarily high and the seller may cancel 
the sale within three days if the price is extraordinarily 
low; in the case of wares which have not yet been tested, 

* 46 Vijnanesvara, The Mitdk$ard, ii, 249. 

347 Vijnanesvara, The Mitdkmrd, ii, 252. 

84 8 Jolly, Law and Custom, p. 289. Vijnanesvara, The MitdJc$ard, 11,258* 
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tlie purchaser is entitled to annul the purchase during 
the period of testing on the discovery of some defect ; 
in the absence of any such ground, however, even 
during the fixed period and in all cases after the 
expiration of that period, a penalty was to be paid when 
annulling a sale or purchase. 

After three days every sale was filial and definitive. 
An earnest money ( satyamkdra ) which may have been 
paid by the buyer is forfeited if he fails to realise the 
purchase ; on the other hand a seller who refuses to sell 
an article after having promised to do so shall pay back 
to the buyer double the amount of the earnest money . 349 
It is an interesting point of comparison that a similar 
provision is found in the English law of the middle 
ages: — “ If the purchaser repents of his purchase and 
wishes to recede from his contract, let him lose what he 
has given; but if the vendor repents, let him restore 
double of what he has received as earnest money .” 350 

Again one should purchase only in the open 
markets and even that before a witness, during usual 
market time, from honest vendors and at reasonable 
prices; if the thing purchased is stolen property the 
purchaser is liable to be punished if he is not able to 
identify the vendor who will have to give him back the 
purchase-price paid by him: while the purchased pro- 
perty is to be restored to the proper owner. Even when 
the seller cannot be found, but if the purchase has at 

34 *Vijnanesvara, The Mitaksara, if, 81. 

860 Braeton, quoted, in Lipson, Economic History, p. 231, 
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least taken place in an open market, the purchaser 
receives no punishment though he must give the article 
back to the owner . 351 

Thus mediaeval economic ethics excluded higgling, 
and overpricing and free competition, and was based on 
the principle of just price and the assurance to everyone 
of a chance to live. 

We are in the dark as to how far this economic 
ethics was carried out in practice but 
B practice. raht> " as Wi ^ be shown below 303 in detail, 

foreign travellers give a high tribute to 
the degree of trade morality of the merchant class in 
South India; we need only quote here one, to illustrate 
the point: — “You must know that these Abraimans 
are the best merchants in the world, and the most truth- 
ful, for they would not tell a lie for anything on 
earth .” 853 This does not mean that all merchants were 
truthful at all times — in fact later evidence points to 
the existence of false weights and measures 354 in some 
localities, but the wealth of the authorities quoted 355 
elsewhere may show that in the opinion of foreign 
observers, the ideal of honesty in business relations was 
understood and practised generally by the merchant 
class in the country. 

"•Wijfianesvara, The Mitalctara, ii, 168—170. 

3 3 5 infra, ch. V, (3). 

3 5 "Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 363. 

••'Barbosa, An Account , I, p. 112. 

••"infra, ch. V, (3). 
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Apart from economic ethics there are two interest- 
ing’ features of mediaeval trade which may be referred 
to. A number of non-economic goods 

Sale of bob- , . , „ . „ 

economic goods, were made subjects of sale and 
purchase. A few examples will bring 
out the point: sale of rights and privileges attached 
to the place of the temple accountant , 358 sale of the right 
of supervising repairs , 357 sale of the right of collecting 
taxes, 358 sale of the right of conducting a charity , 359 
sale of 3-| days of worship , 360 sale of prasada , 361 of 
privilege of worship in general 362 etc. 


The second point is the importance attached to 
what may he termed superhuman factors in trade 
relations. Marco Polo may he quoted 
D omens. nc<i °” as witness, — “These Abraiaman are 
Idolaters ; and they pay greater heed to 
signs and omens other than any people that exists. I 
will mention as an example one of their customs: to 
every day of the week, they assign an augury of this 
sort ; suppose that there is some purchase in hand, he 
who proposes to buy when he gets up in the morning 
takes note of his own shadow in the sun which he says 
ought to be on that day of such and such a length and 


•“126 of 1908. 

“'209 of 1916. 

*“79 of 1926. 

*” Inscriptions of the PudukkStfai State, 644. 


“*439 of 1913. 

“‘432 of 1916 — sacred food. 
*•*430 of 1913. 
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if his shadow be of the proper length for the day he 
completes his purchase; if not he will on no account 
do so, but waits till his shadow corresponds with that 
prescribed. For there is a length established for the 
shadow for every individual day of the week and the 
merchant will complete no business unless he finds his 
shadow of the length set down for that particular day — 
Also to each day in the week they, assign an 
unlucky hour, which they term Choiach. For example 
on Monday the hour of Half tierce, on Tuesday that 
of Tierce, on Wednesday Nones, and so on. 

“ Again if one of them is in the house, and is 
meditating a purchase should he see a tarantula (such 
as are very common in that country) on the wall, 
provided it advances from a quarter that he deems 
lucky he will complete his purchase at once; but if it 
comes from a quarter that he considers unlucky he will 
not do so on any inducement .” 363 

Under the heading conditions of trade we may use- 
fully include a short account of the condition of 
communication, and transport, and tolls 

Communications. ' . _ ^ _ 

prevalent m the middle ages. Regard- 
ing the former we have mention of numerous roads 
connecting important centres — some of them are called 
king’s highways . 364 Kings are praised for building 
roads . 365 Some of the inscriptions state also the width 

•'•Marco Polo, Travels. II, p. S64. 

••'BSjapatlia — Buhler, A Grant, Bid. Ant., V, p. 277 — 1026 A.D. 

*«»Ep. Oar., II, 143— 1131 A.D. 
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of the roads — 10 cubits, 366 4 rods 367 of 18 spans, i.e., 72 
spans, and so on. 

Regarding security and conveniences on the way we 
are told by Barbosa that they go everywhere in safety 
taking goods from one kingdom to another but this 
statement needs much modification in the light of other 
evidence; 368 we may also believe that merchants had 
other conveniences 360 : we are told regarding Malabar, 
“at the distance of every half mile, there is a house 
made of wood, in which there are chambers fitted up for 
the reception of comers and goers, whether they be 
Moslems or infidels ”. 370 Further, in these rest-houses, 
drinking-water was also supplied. River communi- 
cation, where it was possible, was also utilized. We are 
told, “From the inland regions great store of cloth 
comes down the river” 371 ; where a natural backwater 
existed, it was of course utilized for the carriage of 
goods, e.g. between Calicut and Quilon. 

As to the means of transport, we find for long dis- 
tances pack-animals 372 and carts were 
Transport. used. Lighter articles were also car- 
ried by men if the distance was comparatively short — 
grain appears to have been invariably transported in 

™°Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 58. 

South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 15. 

**®Infra, chapter VI, section (1). 

®”Ibn Batuta (Lee), p. 166. 

*™ibi<2. 

* 7 Barbosa, An Account , I, p. 165. 

aT2 Vartbema, Travels , pp. 179 — 80; Vasco Da G-ama, The First Voywe t 
p. 52. 


E— 54 
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carts, though in some localities all provisions would 
appear to have been carried on pack-oxen , 3 ' 3 

Pack-ponies , 374 pack-donkeys , 373 asses, oxen, he- 
buffaloes 370 and even camels figure in our authorities . 377 

Only two points call for any remark. Regarding 
men, the remarks of Ibn Batuta 378 are worthy of 
quotation as they hold good of Malabar even to-day. 
“When any merchant has to sell or buy goods, they 
are carried upon the backs of men, who are ready to do 
so (for hire). Every one of these men has a long staff, 
which is shod with iron at its extremity, and at the 
top has a hook. When, therefore, he is tired with 
his burden, he sets up his staff in the earth like a pillar, 
and places the burden upon it, etc.,” ; -we are also told , 379 
“Behind cities and towns and villages they have plan- 
tations of mangoes, and jack-fruit trees, and tamarinds 
and other very large trees, which form resting-places 
where merchants halt with their merchandise.’ ’ The 
second point is regarding the use of wheeled carriages. 
It has been said that in South India, carts were practi- 
cally unknown and porters and pack-animals were the 


S73 Nuniz, Sewell, op. cit, p. 366. 

87 *18 of 1915, A.RJ$. t 1915, part ii, para 48. 
37S ibid. 

Ant, XIV, p. 25. 

S77 Nimiz, Sewell, op. cit., p. 350. 

878 Ibn Batuta (Lee), p. 167. 

87 ®Paes, Sewell, op. cit, p. 237. 
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only means of transport by land ; 380 it is sufficient to 
remark that the evidence of authorities is on the other 
side. Carts are mentioned in the inscriptions ; 3S1 mortar 
carts , 382 carts carrying ‘stores and everything else,’ 3SB 
carts carrying salt, dholl, betels 384 are also mentioned. 
Again Literature also takes note of the existence of the 
wheeled carriages , 383 and finally even a tax on carts is 
mentioned . 380 

Various inscriptions deal with tolls, but a detailed 
examination of them is not quite essen- 
tial for our purpose. Suffice it to say 
that there was little uniformity in the method of 
collection or rate imposed. The following example 
illustrates how the unit of reckoning as well as the 
amount realized varies in the case of different 
articles 

From those who buy from outside villages, and sell 
such articles as paddy, rice etc., which are sold by 
measuring shall be received one ndli for each kdsu 
realized and for other articles placed on the ground and 
sold one ndli shall be received on each heap. For 
articles sold by weight, one palam shall be received on 
each weigkment. From each basket of betel leaves 

^‘•Padiiiacablia Filial, Economic Con d it mix, p. 17. 

Car. t V, Arsikere 10S, 1255 A.D., hid. Ant, XIV, p. 25—1182 AJ>.' 

Cai\ II, 143 — 1131 A.D. 

s ^Paes, Sewell, cp. cii., p. 254. 

9&i IniiCripiioiw of ike PudukkOftai .State, 365. 

a55 Vijnanesvara, The Mitak$ard, ii, 299; Piirandnuru , 80, lines 6 — 9, 

Sfr. Car., IV, Hu^sur 137—1162 A.D, 
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shall be received one purru and two areeanuts for each 
basket of them. 387 Here apparently all the tolls were 
received in kind, another shows they were received in 
cash as well as in kind. 388 

From various accounts it seems clear that each 
village and town had its system of tolls, and the large 
cities apparently made quite a large sum of money. 
Nuniz notes that Hospet yielded 42,000 pardaos of 
duties for things which entered it. One gate of 
Bisnaga 388 was rented out for 12,000 pardaos each year. 

Bemissions from tolls were occasionally made on 
articles of merchandise carried for sale on the 
road leading to Tirupati and other temples for a 
specified period ; 380 the remission might be for the 
merit of the king. 391 Nuniz also tells us there were 
certain “polled oxen without horns, which never pay 392 
anything in any part of the realm.” 

While thus remissions were occasionally allowed, 
smuggling with a view to avoid payment of tolls was to 
be punished and doubtless it was also practised. 303 

S87 321 of l$10, A.R.E., 1911, part ii, para 19, etc. 

S8S 477 of 1915. 

88 ®Nuniz, Sewell, op. cit., x>. 366, 

Muring the seven days from the 10th day of the bright half of 
the :PhaIguna to the end of the 1st day of that dark fortnight* etc. NeUore 
Inscriptions , III, Ongole 132, 1443—44 A.D. 

3E)1 245 of 1905 ‘on 300 pack bullocks used for importing articles into 
the village of Tripurantakanf. 

882 Nuniz, Sewell, op. cit., p. 363. 

3fl3 Yijnanesvara, The Mitak$ara f ii, 262, 
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(5) ARTICLES OF TRADE 

Towns as centres of internal trade — The articles of trade — 
Classification: specialized products — Wet and dry crops — State 
needs. 


We have dealt with the growth of towns and the 
economic organization obtaining within 
Towns as centres the urban area. Whatever the circum- 
trade. stances which contributed to the growth 

of particular towns, it seems clear that 
towns were generally centres of internal trade, and it is 
this characteristic, more than its being a centre of 
industry, that marked off the urban from the rural area. 


And be it remembered that the internal trade was of 
two kinds: — i. between the town and the surrounding 
country-side, ii. between different parts of the country. 


This is the truth contained in the exaggerated 
hyperbole: Dasi setti transported goods of the east to 
the west and those that were suitable from the west to 
the east, the produce of the north to the south and of the 
south to the north; Damodar Setti is said to have 
supplied the wants of the great Malava kings, and the 
kings of Kalmga, Cdla and Pandya kingdoms . 304 


The articles which entered this trade were of all 
conceivable sorts — this is the impression which a study 
of the inscriptions dealing with tolls 
Th trade' tiCleS of gives us. The Canarese inscriptions 
mention among others cut grain, cotton, 
turmeric, jaggery, betel leaves, nuts, pepper, salt, grain, 


= ' J ‘Ep. Car., V, Arsikere 22—1188 A.D., 157— 1154 A.D., 108—1255 A.D. 
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slaves, camphor, musk, saffron, sandal-wood, pearls, 
black-pepper, mustard, asafoetida, cardamon, turmeric, 
drugs, cotton-cloth, sapphires, rubies, diamonds, lapiz 
lazuli, onyx, corals, emeralds, topaz, elephant, horse, 
woman’s cloth, 305 camphor and musk. Barbosa 396 men- 
tions copper, quick-silver, vermilion dye, as being sent 
inland. Sheep, fruits, grapes, oranges, limes, pome- 
granates, jack-fruits and mangoes are mentioned by 
Nuniz. 307 Elsewhere 388 we .find mention of other 
articles: gold piece, rice, paddy, saffron, yak-tail, 
cus-cus, cotton thread, beads, sealing wax, areca, rock- 
salt, wax, resin, hemp, wool, sandal, silk-thread, 
tiger-skin, lead, tin, grass, firewood, vegetable, salt, 
sugar, lump oil, cocoanut, palm- wine and wheat; 300 
green ginger, turmeric, dry ginger, barley, copper, gum 
resin and madder are added by others. 400 A Kolhapur 
inscription 401 adds garlic, bajee, cummin and the 18 
kinds of grain, flowers etc., to the long list. Near 
Bijapur and Goleonda, we also find mention of diamonds 
and pearls of great value ; we are told the diamonds were 

Car., IX, Dodball&imr 31— 12G7 A.D., £». Car., X, Kolar 70— 
1330 A.D., Ep. Cur., VII, Sliikai pur 118—1051 and 1150 A.D. 

398 Barbosa, An Account , I, p, 165. 

397 Nuniz, 'Sewell, op. cik, p. 375. 

S88 8S of 1914, A.R.E., 1915, part iU para 86. 

11 of 1917. 

213 of 1918. 

Ep. Ind„ IV, p, 297, 

Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 355, and p. 359 n. 

* “Barbosa, An Aeco tintp !,.%&■. im.rn&lSB* -■ . 
iaQ Ep. In X, p. 19, Ep. 2nd , V, pp. 9—23. 
i<31 Ep, hid , XIX, p. 35. 

Ferishta, History, I, p. 806, says salt came from Koakan. 
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brought from Cfoleonda and were sold, to Surat or 
Cambay merchants . 402 

Classifying these articles which entered internal 
trade they were either specialized 

Classification * ** 

specialized pro- crops like pepper, ginger and cotton 
which required special climatic condi- 
tions grown in the districts on the West Coast and in 
the midland districts of the Dekhan, precious metals 
like diamond, pearls etc., foimcl only in particular areas 
or an interchange of wet and dry crops 
^crops!^ dry which obviously could not be found 
everywhere; salt and betel are invari- 
ably found everywhere too. The popularity of the 
latter is described at length by several writers. “This 
betel”, says Paes, “is a herb which has a leaf like the 
leaf of the pepper, or the ivy of our country; they 
always eat this leaf, and carry it in their mouths with 
another fruit called areca. This is something like a 
medlar, but it is very hard, and it is very good for the 
breath and has many other virtues ; it is the best provi- 
sion for those who do not eat as we do. Some of them 
eat flesh ; they eat all kinds except beef and pork, and 
yet, nevertheless, they cease not to eat this betel all 
day .” 403 

The differentiation that they % made was of articles 
sold by measuring, counting , 404 or weighed by the 

<05 GribbIe > A History, I, p. 296. 

1 03 Paes, Sewell, op. eit., p. 242. 

Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 371, pp. 374 n. 4. 

,at Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 296—97. 
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balance, articles placed on the ground, by heap, by 
weight, and by baskets. 405 

Finally we may note that under state needs, were 
particularly horses and elephants ; 

State Heeds. , 

horses were mostly imported, while 
elephants were obtainable mainly from Ceylon, 
Malabar 400 and from Kalinga. 407 They were so much 
in demand that merchants sold them according to their 
height ‘so much more being demanded for each 
additional yard’. 407 

(6) DEBT, INTEREST 

Nature of our evidence — The Mitaksam — Epigraphie evi- 
dence — Travellers— Interest and usury — Rates of interest (a) in 
theory — (b) In practice — Some formalities — Some conditions speci- 
fied — Repayment of debt. 

Our material for discussing the conditions of 
borrowing and the rates of interest may 

^evidence. ° ur be classified under three heads — the 
evidence of the jurists, epigraphie evi- 
dence and the accounts of contemporary travellers. 

Yijnanesvara’s 408 discussion of the 
The a. ra f es 0 f interest, the ways of recovery, 
the law of surety, and the law of pledges is certainly 
valuable for our purpose. The value of his evidence 

“'South Ind. Jnscr., Ill, 90. 

* #8 'AMu-r Razzak, Elliot, History IV, p. 111. 

Barbosa, An Account , I, p. 118. 

407 'Abdu-r Razzak, Elliot, History , IV, p. 111. 

408 Vijnane£vara, The Mitakm^ 37—64. 
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is, however, limited by the fact that in much of what he 
has to say on the subject, he closely follows the text of 
Yajnavalkya, an admittedly older work ; but at the same 
time, he brings to bear on it, a fresh mind, interpreting 
rules as a great thinker of the age in which he lived, 
and in doing so, gives expression to the best thought of 
his age on the subjects dealt with. Contrast his able 
discussion of recovery of debts from heirs with the 
rather tame statement of the ancient sages. 409 Again 
he amplifies the statements of the sage in some eases, 
while he limits them in others. His comment on 
Yajnavalkya ii, verse 43 may be taken as an example: 
Yajnavalkya: “An insolvent debtor of lower class 
should be made to work for his creditor ; a Brahmana 
insolvent, however, should be made to pay by instalments 
according to ability.” Yijnanesvara, commenting on 
this, says, 4 A Brahmana creditor and others (belonging 
to a superior class) should, for a debt, i.e. for the dis- 
charge of a debt, cause debtors of a lower class such as 
the Ksatriya and others who have become insolvent, 
i.e. moneyless, to do their usual work, i.e. agreeably to 
the (usage) of their caste and without detriment to the 
interest of their family. A Brahmana, however, if 
insolvent should be made to pay by instalments accord- 
ing to his ability i.e. according to the possibilities of the 
case/ He amplifies the statement, also, by saying, 
1 Here the reference to a lower class is indicative also of 
an equal class; and, therefore a debtor of an equal class 

“•VijftSneSvara, The Mit&kfard, ii, 51. 

E — 55 
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also, if insolvent, should be made to do work which is 
proper for him. The mention of a Brahmana is also 
indicative of the superior class, and therefore Ksatriyas 
and others, though insolvent, should be made to pay 
their Taisya and other creditors (of a lower class), by 
instalments and according to their ability'. Again in 
the application of rales, he makes some important 
changes, e.g. commenting on verse 39, where the sage 
lays down the rale for the maximum limit for the 
accumulation of interest, he says the rale should be 
applied after considering the capacity of the debtor as 
well as the state of things at the time, such as famine 
etc. — an important consideration. It is thus that 
commentators of a later age made old rales less rigid 
and adjusted the precepts of the Smrtis to suit the needs 
of their times, and this holds good, too, of this prince 
of commentators. Even so, however, he represents only 
the thought of the age, the theory; for the practical 
aspect, we have to go to inseriptional references. Theory 
and practice did agree in certain matters but this 
correspondence cannot be assumed of all. 

The epigraphie evidence regarding interest extends 
over a large area of space and time, 
EP denc€? ic evl " though Tamil inscriptions, here, as else- 
where, are more useful than the rest. 
There is, however, one circumstance which may be 
pointed out at the outset. The large majority of the 
inscriptions dealing with interest refer to the invest- 
ment by the temple of money endowments for the pur- 
pose of having various needs of the temple supplied — 
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supply of food, requirements for offerings to the 
image, for supply of oil, ghee, for burning lamps, for 
meeting the expenses of festivals ; a few of them record 
also money lent, the interest of which was to be utilized 
for occasional repairs in the temple, or for repairing 
damages caused by floods to the irrigation channels, etc. 
The needs of the borrowers are not clearly stated; 
whether such money was spent upon productive pur- 
poses is a point we have to infer from other evidence, 
supplied to us by other inscriptions. Thus we are told 
that capital was invested in land ; 410 or again, the money 
was lent out to nagarattars ; 411 or again a village assem- 
bly who borrowed money from the temple with the 
stipulation that they would pay the taxes due on a piece 
of temple land would also naturally be expected to invest 
the money in bringing waste land under cultivation. 
We have instances of money being spent on such 
reclamation . 412 

The evidence of travellers supplements the 

Travellers. above, particularly in the matter of the 
recovery of debts. 

The ideas then held on interest as we find them in 
the Mitaksam may now be briefly stated. The trade of 
a money lender as such was not con- 
sidered immoral. What was considered 
immoral was lending money at exorbi- 
tant rates of interest. This is clear from the distinction 
made between kaslda and vdrdlmsin. The former is 

410 Trav. Arch . Series , III, 43, 992 A.D. 

4 “1043 A.D. — 140 of 1912. 

4 “supra, pp. 187 ft 
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defined as investment of wealth for the sake of incre- 
ment/ 13 and in the same context, kuslda is classed as 
one of the legitimate occupations of the Taisyas, along 
with trade, looking 'after cattle and agriculture. But 
the trade of a usurer was regarded immoral. The 
usurer is placed on the same footing as a thief, the 
usurer himself being defined as one who lives on illegal 
or prohibited interest/ 14 opinion in favour of lending 
money at moderate interest, however, had so far gained 
ground as to permit even the Brahman to live by lending 
money at interest while in distress. 413 

While lending money at interest was ordinarily 
permitted, attempts were made to fix 
Ra fa> in theory. 8t permissible rates of interest, and the 
length of the period for its accumula- 
tion. 15% was regarded as permissible, if the capital 
was secured, higher rates being allowed if unsecured. 
Here, however, the mediaeval jurist could not get away 
in theory from the notion that debtors of higher classes 
should be favoured and the rates of interest decrease 
according as the debtor belonged to a higher caste. 410 

41 *Knsidam vrddhyartham dravyapraydgah — Vijnanegvara, The Mitdk- 
§ard t i f 119, ii, 39. 

434 Vijnanesvara, The Mitdkmrd, i, 132 and 161 — Vardhuxyo ni&ktdha 
vrddhyu-pajivi. 

* 3S Vijnanesvara, The Mitdk#a'ra, iii, 42. 

* 36 It is, however, noteworthy, that the author of the MUdk^ard had 
broader views as to who was legible for the privileges of the higher caste ; 
reading him as a whole, a Brahman was entitled to special privileges only 
when he followed the Manna of the Brahman. See ii, 73 (1) and 214. 
In the last he defines person of a higher order i.e. higher in learning on 
conduct compared with (the actor) himself, cf. Kautilya ignores caste 
privileges in the law of debt. 
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So that the Brahman had only to pay two per cent per 
month in the ease of a loan without security, rising up 
to 5 per cent in the case of the lowest class. The dis- 
tinction between mercantile loans and those ‘advanced 
to common borrowers’ to use Bacon’s phrase was also 
maintained. Those who borrowed money and went to sea 
were required to pay twenty per cent per month, as 
there was a danger of the loss of the principal also. 417 
The maximum accumulation permitted was double the 
principal in the case of gold but Yijnanesvara says 418 
that the rule was to be understood as applicable 
in the case of one transaction and one pay- 
ment. He says, “If there are separate transactions 
with different persons, or even if the person is the same 
but there are different transactions on more 
than one occasion, gold etc. w r ould indeed increase as 
before even beyond the two-fold limit. And even in a 
single transaction, when the interest is recovered daily, 
monthly or every year and thus it is not possible that the 
amount payable by the debtor might become two-fold, 
the amount as made up of the interest received before, 
does certainly increase beyond (the) two-fold limit .” 410 

The theory of the superiority of the higher class 
comes in also in the question of the recovery of debts ; 

4,7 Vijnanesvara,* The Mitdkparcl, ii, .38 — 41. ■* 

4is lt is an interesting survival of mediaeval conception, that this limit 
is observed even to-day in parts of the Bombay* presidency; this* was ^elicited 
in the evidence before the Royal Agricultural Commission, 1927. The 
custom is known as damdopat, the rule by which the total interest on a loan 
may not exceed the amount of the principal. Vol. II, part i, p. 186 

and glossary. 

iin Vijhanesvara, The Mitdk$ard, ii, 39; italics are mine. This, is a 
position clearly not contemplated by Yajnavalkya. 
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when the creditors belonged to different classes, the 
Brahmapa creditor was expected to be paid first ; the 
insolvent debtor of a lower class was made to work for 
the creditor, 420 the Brahman being exempted. This, 


however, only emphasizes the special character of the 


Kl 1 1 1 Hi 1 1 If I 






was free of interest, if on its being tendered it was not 
accepted, and if it was deposited in the hands of a third 
party. There were also friendly loans or loans for use, 
but they had to be returned on demand. He who, while 
remaining in one’s own country, does not return a loan 
for use when asked for should be made to pay interest 
by the king from the date of demand. Rules then follow 
fi x in g the liability of the debt on heirs on the death 
of the borrower. 429 


The rates of interest sanctioned in the MUak§ar& 
might be considered high but an examination of the 


(b) In practice. 


rates prevalent in the middle ages as 
given in inscriptions shows that they 


pretty well corresponded with the theoretical rates. 


We find that the rates of interest varied between 


8 and 45 per cent, per annum; 4228 three instances 
Nos. 56, 62, and 73 [in Appendix v] were 


420 It is Quite an interesting observation that Nieolo Conti makes, “the 
debtor who is insolvent is everywhere adjudged to be the property of his 
creditor”, Conti, Major, India, p, 31. 

* 2a See Jolly, Law and Custom f p. 95, “The Smrtis are written by 
Brahmans for Brahmans and they bring out the caste privileges claimed 
by them in the rudest manner”. 

423 Vijn§,ne£vara» The Mitdk$ara, ii, 38 ft 

422tt See appendix v; the numbers referred to in this para are the 
serial numbers in appendix v. 
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clearly exceptional, the more usual rates varying 
between 12| and 30 per cent. We find too that 
both money and things were lent out as capital parti- 
cularly paddy. 428 Similarly, interest was also paid in 
gold as well as paddy and other articles of consumption 
like ghee, oil, plantain, fruits, etc. probably exceptional 
as being connected with the temple. Column 7, relating 
to the time of payment also yields interesting results. 
Interest was calculated by the day, month, half year or 
the year, and paid likewise, in all ways. It is note- 
worthy, however that when the interest was to be paid 
in the form of paddy, the more convenient form was 
to pay the interest at the time of the harvest. Secured 
debts were also common. 424 


Some formalities* 


Certain formalities connected with the closing of 
the transaction are also studied from the inscriptions. 

Somagauda borrowed some money from 
Dlksita Naganna pledging his vrtti 
land and when he demanded the docu- 
ment of the loan on repaying the debt altogether with 
interest, ISTaganna did not return it. Hence in the 
presence of the mahajams of the village the discharge 
of the debt was inscribed. 428 This recalls Vijnanesvara’s 
statement that if a debt was contracted orally or with 
written documents before witnesses, the same witnesses 
must be present also when it was paid back; 426 if a 
written contract had been made, the creditor must give 
it back or tear it, or give the debtor an acquittance; part 


VijfiSnegvara, The Mitdksara, ii, 9. 

1924, 29. 

1924, 29. 

* 20 Vijnane§vara, The Mitdksara, ii, 93 and 94. 
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payments too must every time he noted down on the 
back of the bond of debt or if it is not at hand, a special 
acquittance must be given in acknowledgment. 


In regard to the payment of interest, however, we 
find certain conditions stated in the inscriptions, which 
were probably exceptional. Having agreed to pay 15 
per cent, interest, the borrowers also promised to give 
two meals every day to the man that 
came to demand the interest thereon ;‘ f2T 

i 7 

another 42s inscription adds that care 
was to be taken to identify the persons who called for 
the interest. 


Some' conditions 
specified. 


In cases where paddy was the stipulated interest, 
other interesting conditions appear: “Twenty kalam 
of paddy cleaning it, defraying the eooly charge, con- 
veying (the paddy) to the very court-yard of the temple, 
going (there) and*measurmg it” ; 429 in others, the parti- 
cular kind of paddy was specified in addition : “kuttai 
paddy well winnowed, free from moisture and chaff”; 
an instance where more details are specified comes from 
Bangalore, 1014, where it is said that clean paddy, 50 
kalam of white paddy of the spring harvest, and 50 
kalam of black paddy of the summer harvest was to be 
supplied, free from stones, chaff, sprouting and diseased 
grains. 430 Where articles of consumption other than 


* 37 A survival of this ancient custom has been noted in the Madras city 
where the retail milkman who borrows from the dealer has to supply him, 
along with his relations and friends, with meals, etc., until the amount is 
paid — Sampson, A Brief Survey, pp. 40 — 41. 

42 *J3?p. Ind., VII, p. 143. 

42 ®ibid. 

430 Ep, Car,, IX, Channapatpa 129—1014 A.D. 
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paddy had to be supplied as interest, sometimes a condi- 
tion was added that nothing but the specified article was 
to be accepted; if the capital was returned, it might be 
invested on land . 431 Similarly, in another instance 432 
we are told, the interest should in no ease be paid in 
coin but in kind and any irregularity was punishable. 

Where the safety of the principal was in doubt, 
the persons, to whom the amount had been lent, had to 
produce the capital at the end of every fifth year before 
the managers of the temple. 433 

Irregularity or failure in the payment of interest 
was met with, severe penalties, e.g., a fine of' 12 kanam 
per day 434 or ‘ J pon daily to the king demanding it’; 435 
in other instances a fine to the Council of Justice and 
another to the king 430 are met with. Other disabilities 
are gleaned from an inscription of 1014 : 437 ‘They may 
forbid the entry of fire and water into the village, cut 
off communication with other villages, and distrain 
cattle’ for collection purposes. 

In passing it may be noted that there are also a 
few instances where penalties were not imposed, but a 
promise to pay the interest on some future occasion was 
considered sufficient for each year of default :‘We agree 
to measure out the 56 kadi of kuttai — paddy (of that 
year) (oil some future occasion) J . 438 

*"Trav. Arch. Series, III, 43. 

‘”268 of 1910, A.R.E., 1911, part ii, para 19. 

‘”264 of 1913, A.R.E., 1914, part ii, para 17.— 1195 A.D. 

*** South hid,. User., Ill, 105. 

4 ” South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 186, 255 of 1921. 

"*262 of 1910 — 81 k&nam, to the Council of Justice and 1 mafljatfi o£ 
gold to the king, A.RJ3., 1911, part ii, para 19. 

’’’Ep. Car., IX, Channapatpa 129 — 1014 A.D. 

‘’’South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 186. 

E— 56 
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In regard to the repayment of debts the testimony 
of contemporary travellers is of some value: “When a 
man had a right to demand anything of another, and 
he happened to meet him, he had only to 
R ™ ent ° f draw a circular line upon the ground 
and to make his debtor enter it, which 
the latter never failed to do and the debtor could not 
leave this circle without satisfying his creditor or 
obtaining the remission of the debt”. Various writers 
in the middle ages attest this . 439 Marco Polo says that 
he did himself witness a case of this. It was the king 
who owed a foreign merchant a sum of money and 
though the claim had often been presented, he always 
put it off with promises. N ow, one day, when the king 
was riding through the city the merchant found his 
opportunity, and drew a circle round both king and 
horse. The king, on seeing this, halted, and would ride 
no further; nor did he stir from the spot until the mer- 
chant was satisfied. And when the bystanders saw this 
they marvelled greatly, saying that the king was a most 
just king indeed, having thus submitted to justice. 
Varthema also gives a clear account of the same, adding 
‘should he (the debtor) quit the said circle and not pay 
me, the king would put him to death ', and the evidence 
leaves no doubt that the practice existed in the country, 
and is proof of the fact that under the conditions of 
administering justice then prevalent, the creditor’s 
interests were specially well protected. 

« 8a Al Idrisx, Elliot, I, p S3. 

Marco Polo, 

AI Kazwlnl, II, p. 350 n. 14. 

Varthema, VppT 14 7-^AunwVy. 
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